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So the gay lady, with excessive care, 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea and air; 

Furs, pearls and plumes, the glittering thing displays, 
Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betravs. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


Fig.1. A pink satin robe, finished by a blond lace 
flowers, at the top of which is a tulle rache, looped up 
at intervals with pink satin rosettes; corsage a la ga- 
brielle, sabot short sleeves, quite flat upon the shoul- 
ders, and covered with longer ones of blond, just 
reaching the elbow; girdle of pink and black brocaded 
satin ribbon, tied in a rosette and long ends, two simi- 
lar bows on each sleeve; a small Andalusian hat of 
pink satin extremely evas¢, two pink and white fea. 
thers droop gracefully over the crown. Necklace and 
ear rings of mosaics and gold, white kid gloves, black 
satin slippers. 

Fig. 2. An open robe of jouquil satin, the skirt round- 
ed off in front, and gathered into very full equal plaits, 
displays a white satin petticoat, plain in front and 
plaited very full on each side, pointed corsage and 
white gauze sévigne plaits, looped down with a twist- 
ed satin ribbon, ending in a small rosette at the point 
of the waist; triple sabot sleeves, lined with white sa- 
tin and moderately full; on each shoulder, and in the 
centre of the bosom, bouquets of the crimsc-n china 
rose, similar ones down the open fronts of the robe. 
The hair is dressed in long soft ringlets at each side 
and gathered into bows behind, wreaths of pearl twin- 
ed amongst them, one row being fixed behind, and 
brought like a collar round the throat; diadem of ro- 
ses in front, white kid gloves, trimmed at the top with 
white roses; white satin shves., 

LATEST FASHIONS. 


Blond lace which has been so long the mode for 
trimming the interior of hats and bonnets, is at Jength 
discarded, or partially so, The newest style of trim. 
ming being of tulle buillons, sometimes with, but as 
often without flowers underneath the tulle. A row of 
broad blond laid flat over the forehead, is sometimes 
adopted as a finish to a trimming of this kind. 

Bonnets.—It is expected that velvet bonnets will 
not retain their vogue this season as long as usual.— 
The bonnets now making up are principally of sa- 
tin, There has never been a season in which there 
are so many of rose color; drawn ones of this color 
still continue the mode. 

Sleeves.—Short tight sleeves are expected soon to 
be very general in evening dress, but as yet no attempt 
has been made to alter the form ct long sleeves. Nei- 
ther are they diminished in size. 
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Lady’s Dress.—White satin petticoat, made very 


short, and trimmed en tunique, with bands ot dark 
green velvet. The robe open in front, and consider- 
ably shorter than the petticoat, of gold-colored satin. 
The bcdy of the robe is made excessively long in the 
waist, and with a deep peak before and behind. A 
bouillon of crimson satin trims the bottom of it, and 
is ornamented by a bow and long ends of crimson 
ribbon before. ‘The body is tight to the shape, high 
behind, but round and open on the bosom. It is trim. 
med with a lappel of crimson satin. A single band 
of velvet encircles the skirt. Short tight sleeves, ter- 
minated by tull buoillons of white satin. White lace 
chemisettes. The hair is curled in full clusters of curls 
on the neck. Gold colored satin hat, a large turned 
up brim, trimmed underneath with a bow of crimson 
ribbon on one side. A single long white and rose fea- 
her adorns the crown. 


——- 
LINES, 


Author of Beauty, Spirit of Power, 
Thou who didst will that the rose should be, 
Here is the aap and, this is the hour 
‘To seek thy presence, and bow to thee. 
Bright is the world with the sun’s first rays; 
Cool is the dew on the soft green sod ; 
The Rose tree blooms while the birds sing praise, 
And earth gives glory to Nature’s God. 


Under this beautiful work of thine, 

The flow’ry boughs that are bending o’er 
The glistning turf, to thy will divine, 

I kneel, and its Maker and mine adore! 
Thou art around us. Thy robe of light 

Touches the gracefully waving tree, 
Turning to jewels the tears of night, 

And making the buds unfold to thee. 


Thy name is marked in delicate lines, 
n flower and leaf that deck the stem ; 
Thy care is seen and thy wisdom shines 
In even the thorn that is guarding them. 
Now while the rose that has burst her cup, 
Opens her heart and treely throws 
To me her odors, I offer up 
Thanks to the being who made the rose. 
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THE ALIBI; AN ASSIZE ANEC- 
DOTE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘' HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS.” 


A country town in Ireland during the assizes, is a 
scene of * most admired disorder.” It would seem as 
if the personified presence ot Justice, in the figure of 
the two ermined and white-wigged individuals, who 
sit in their court, was the virtual license for every 
breach of the law; while the gvrations of the sheriff 
(and the satellites who revolve in his orbit) in hopes 
of catching a culprit or two, resemble very much the 
merry-go-round of a dog coursing his own tail. 

Justice is (really) lame as well as blind among us. 
She has not the least chance in the game of hide-and- 
seek, at which she is constantly playing with crime, 
in my “unhappy,” “ mis-governed,” and otherwise 
over-epitheted country. 

In the very tceth of the judges, and in the very pre- 
cincts of the court, the most tlagrant outrages may, 
or at least used to be, seen. Murder was sometimes, 
riots, robberies, assaults and battery, and every minor 
offence in the calendar were, at all times rife, on 
those half-yearly Saturnalia of idleness, litigiousness, 
and debauchety. 

About half a century ago, when there was no arm- 
ed police, and a very scanty provision of public con- 
veyances from town to town,—when five-sixths of the 
population laboured under the yoke of political degra- 
dation,—when a judge cracked jokes on the bench 
and made puns on the prisoner he was condemning to 
death—when deeds, commonly called “of night,” 
were as frequently done in open day, the state of 
things was no doubt much worse than it is even now; 
and it was as far back as between forty and fifty years 
ago, that acircumstance very muci: in unison with 
such social disorganization took place, and which I 
am now about to narrate. 

About noon on a fine day in July, in the year 1791, 
the chief town of a southern county of Ireland was 
just beginning to warm into the various excitements 
which are sell-generated by the beed-and-whiskey 
heats of the assize season. The judges hac gone in 
solemn state to the court-house, attended by the high 
shenff with his white wand, the sub with his horse- 
whip, the mounted constables halberds in hand, and 
scarfs over shoulde:, and the bailiffs on foot with 
staves and sticks of varieties cf head-breaking capa- 
bility. ‘The two cracked trumpets of the volunteer 
cavalry corps had sounded their discordant fanfarre, 
and some almost as unharmonious shouts trom the 
mob, gave the final salute to their reverences the jood- 

es,” and “his honour’ Squire’ Flaherty the sheriff, a 
fine man an’ a rale jintleman, long life and good luck 
to him, hurra!”’ 

The solemn _ business of pleading and prosecuting, 
the battle for life and death, tricks of chicanery, over- 
reaching, and false swearing, were soon in full play 
within the courts; while the whiskey shops and tap- 


rooms had already begun to reap the early harvest of 


intemperance. 

The host of “ The Flaherty Arms” was up to his 
eyes in business, serving customers at the bar, super- 
intending the dinner-dressing in the kitchen, running 
up stairs af er the chambermaid, and down stairs after 
the cook, seeing that the ostler “ whisped down” the 
horses, that the waiter “rubbed up” the spoons, 
knives and forks, and glasses; that “the boy” was 
cleaning the boots; “ the girl” plucking the poultry ; 
thus duly keeping himself in practice for his own su- 
pereminent vocation of plucking the customers. In 
the midst of this bustle—but I cannot vouch for the 
| andlord’s particular locality at the moment, whether 
kitchen, pantry, or scullery, he was attracted by a 
loud ringing at the outer bell, and vociferous bawls 
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for the ostler, passed through a stragoling crowd of 
servants and retainers, in his various utiles of “Lim!” 
“Carney!” “Tim Carney!!!”—and by such sott 
inducements as “ why thin, bad luck to you Tim, why 
don’t ye run to the bell?” “To the devil wid you 
Carney, can’t you come when they’re are callin’ 
99 ae ab 2, ee 

you? I'im Carney, you brute, ix, do you keep 
the jintleman and his sarvint and the other bastes 
waitin’ ?” 

“ Pray, thin, mister Timothy Carney,” at last said 
the landlord, seeking in his own person the dilatory 
functionary in the darkest recess of the stables, “ by 
what manesdo you daar to keep the qwallity stannin’ 
in the street while you are snorin’ under the the man- 
ger? It’sa nate patthern of an ostler you are, is’nt 
it? Why, thin, the curse o’ Cromwell on you, Tim 
Carney, this blissed day, but it’s a broth of a boy you 
are, an’ mighty fit for an ostler at the head inn_of a 
county town in the ’sizes! Bad scratch to ye, Tim, 
an’ the likes o’ ye for a lazy, limpin’, ou!d, good. for. 
nothin’ thief o’ the world!” 

To all this abuse, and the loud shouts of laughter 
which accompanied it from all the “ by’s” and girls, 
old and young, who lounged in the yard and under 
the gateway, old Tim only muttered, as he hobbled 
along, his opinion that some one out of all those who 
took such pains to call him might themselves have 
taken hold of the horses and led them into the stable. 
To the justness of this opinion my readers will no 
doubt give their assent. But the division of idleness 
is a too well established principle of political economy 
in Ireland to run any risk of being violated, by any 
one individual doing any thing that is’nt “ his place.” 

“Why thin, my gracious! Dinnis Murphy,” ex- 
claimed mine host, reproachfully but pathetically, as 
he encountered the waiter with an arm full of pilates 
and dishes, and flirting with the kitchen maid in the 
passage, “ could’nt you have thrun down thim croc- 
kery, and helped the jintleman to get off his horse, 
while he was waitin’ in the sthreet tor that draamin’, 
ould hop an’-go-constant of an ostler of ours?” 

* Indeed, Mister Mulligan, I don’t think that’s the 
business of a head waiter entirely. Any how it’s not 
my place.” 

An’ you, you sthreelavally, that stands there grin- 
gin’ and laughin’ wid your coarse arms a-kimbo, 
could’nt you have caught hold of the bridle an’ led a 
customer into the house ?” 

* The Lord save us, how cross you are this morn- 
in’ mister Mulligan! By my fecks, it wasn’t to hould 
horses that I hired myself to your sarvice—an I'd 
have you to know that it is’nt my place.” 

“Go ‘long, thin, and feed the pigs, you imp’rent 
hussey !” 

“ Oh, that’s another thing entirely—I’m never above 
my business,” replied the bare-legged slattern; striding 
off to her elegant occupation. 

‘The landlord found no greater satisfaction from the 
boot-boy, or the cow-boy, or the cook, in arguing and 
disputing with whom te lost a good quarter of an 
hour of his own and their time, while the gentleman 
in the tile-floored and sand-covered parlour was wait- 
ing with great pat.ence, first for the waiter and then 
for the host, who were respectfully roared after and 
hallowed for, in modifications of the same kind of 
summonses as were addressed elsewhile to the ostler. 

When Mr. Mulligan at last bowed himself into the 
parlour, he was nota little struck with respect, and 
somewhat with admiration, at the presence of his new 
customer. He was a fine-looking young man, that is 
to say, of about thirty, tall and well-built, his athletic 
shape shown to great advantage by the skin-tight lea- 
ther breeches reaching half-way down the calves of 
his legs, where they were met by a pair of brown-top- 
ped-boots, and they were joined at the waistband by a 
double-breasted and broad-flapped scarlet kerseymere 
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waistcoat; a blue coat with broad fancy-gilt buttons, 
a profuse white muslin cravat, and a frilled and ruffle 
shirt completing his costume, the whole style of which 
showing that he could not have ridden more than a 
very few miles that morning, and that he had taken 
his journey very easy indeed. The powder, to be sure, 
was a good deal shaken out of his hair and scattered 
over the low collar and wide lappels of his coat; but 
this added to the careless grace of his whole appear- 
ance. 

“Tam your honour’s most humble sarvint to com- 
mand, and will be proud to resave your honour’s or- 
cers” —for dinner, would have added Mr. Mulligan, in 
his usual style of anticipating the wishes of his cus- 
tomers; but there was a military air and a sternness 
ot brow about the stranger which repelled a too great 
familiarity. 


“ Pray sit down, Mr. Mulligan,” said the latter, with | 


a most seomgen, bape which at once put the landlord 
much more at his ease; but he only just sat on the 
edge of the mahogany-painted deal-bottomed chair, 
holding it at each side as if he was as much atraid of 
falling forward as he seemed to be of reclining back- 
wards.” 

“] want to ask you a few questions,” continued the 
stranger, “about the road to Ballymagarry.” 

“Ts it to Ballymagarry, your honour? I suppose, 
thin, Sir, you’r going to dine and sleep with his lord- 
ship the Marquis ?”’ said poor Mr. Mulligan, rather an- 
noyed at the prospect of loosing his customer so soon. 

“Don’t be in a hurry, my good landlord; I may 
ride over to see his Lordship to-morrow or next day, 
perhaps; but for thisday and night, at any rate, I pro- 
mise to be your guest.” 

“ And proud I’ll be of the honour of entertaining 
such a jintleman, an’ its the first of thratement that’s 
to be had at the ‘ Flaherty Arms,’ Sir, for a man and 
baste. An’ what ’ud your honour choose to be after 
orderin’ for dinner, Sir? An’ for supper in the evenin’? 
or by way of snack now, Sir? we have ivery thing 
quite convaniant, your honour.” 

“ That'll do,” said the stranger to the groom, who 
now came in,in a fine lace-coloured livery, and was 
busily placing saddle-bags, riding cloak, and two brace 
of pistols on a side table; “but stay, Robert, for fear 
of accidents, yuu had better shake the powder ont of 
the pans and draw the bullets, as we shall remain in 
this comfortable inn for a day or two. 

“ Thin, perhaps, Kurnel, I had better ride across the 
country, and warn the Marquess that you’re not com- 
ing to-day ?” said the groom, awkwardly saluting his 
master like an undrilled recruit. 

“No, his lordship does not quite expect me to-day ; 
but if necessary, you can provide me a messenger, 
Mr. Mulligan ?” 

“Is it a messenger, your Honour? By my soul— 
savin’ your Honour’s presence—an’ it’s myself that 
can do that same; for bi back my b’y, Mat Quinlan, 
totrot from here to Ballymagarry Park and bach 
again, before your honour’s sarvint that’s here to the 
fore could well find his way to the cross roads at the 
fut of Kil-goblin mountain. 

“ Why that would greatly depend on the horse Mat 
Quinlan was mounted on,” said the stranger, smiling ; 
“ but never mind, we can talk of that by-and-bye.” 

“The horse! what horse, Kurnel, is it your talking 
about ; why it’s on his own two legs, an’ the feet that’s 
hanging to them, that my b’y Mat goes his messages ; 
an’ its thrue enough for me.” 

“Well, well, no more about that now,” said the 
stranger sharply, and his original expression of coun- 
tenance returned, 

“Yis, your honour—no, your honour !” exclaimed 
the host, rising from his seat abruptly, confused by his 
customer’s look ; and his eyes were ia the meantime 
ixed on the groom, who coolly extracted three bullets 
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each from the two brace of pistols, and placed the do- 
zen missiles on the mantel-piece. 

* Upon my word, Kurnel, an’ it’s well provided your 
honour was, Sir, in case you met any bad company on 
the road; but there is’nt much fear 0’ that in ’size 
time,” said Mulligan sneakingly, being quite browbeat 
by the stranger’s military frown. 

“I don’t know that, landlord; I’ve known daring 
fellows take the very presence of the judges as the 
time for their exploits, and Iam sure I rode through as 
ill-looking a set of fellows coming up to your house as 
ever intested the highways.” 

“Indeed, Kurnel, its thrue enough for your ho- 
nour, we have plinty of bad ones an’ to spare in town 
this fine day, an’ that’s the rason that I think the road 
so safe.” 

“The assizes have brought all the country together 
it seems ?” 

“Why, vis, indeed, your honour, there’s a great 
throng o’ the quality as well plinty o’ backguards tu 
the fore. An’ it’s the greatest luck in the world that 
I’ve a dacent bed to spare for your honour, an’ that’s 
only bekase of Squire Flaherty Cavin, afther the ball 
to-night, to go home and sleep at Castle Flaherty, an’ 
it’s very proud I am intirely to have the bed for—” 

“ Flow far off is Castle itahery itd 

“ Just five short miles, Kurnel.” 

“In what direction ?” 

“Oh, straight on to the say side, your honour— 
every one knows Castle Flaherty. An’ what ’ud your 
honour be orderin’ for dinner, Sir ?” was the winding 
up the landlord’s speech, for he heard anxious calls for 
him throughout the house, and the waiter was bec- 
koning him outside the window. 

“Whatever you like, landlord; whatever you can 
spare from your numerous guests.” 

“Oh, by Jemini, there’s lashing, your honour, for 
every one; for the Gran’ Jury, and the Joodges, an’ 
the Counsellors, an’ the whole kit 0’ them,—an’ all 
sorts for your honour into the bargain. Comin’, 
Comin’! I beg your honour’s pardon ; but there’s no 
tellin’ you the contusion of the house at ’size time 
whin I’m not every where”— 

“To make confusion worse confounded ?” 

“Just so, indeed, Sir, it’s thrue enough for you, 
Kurnel,” exclaimed the unconscious landlord, sliding 
away towards the door, until the stranger waved his 
hand in token of permission that he should retire. 
When he was gone the traveller talked a short time 
with his servant, and having soon dismissed the latter, 
and then examined all the framed daubings which dis- 
figured the walls, and read carefully all the effusions 
in prose and verse cut on the window panes, he betook 
himself to the repose of an arm chair, and the refuge 
of thought. 

Scarcely had he sat, when a gentle tap at the door 
announced an intruder. 

“Come in!”’cried the traveller, in a voice loud 
enough to have manceuvred a battalion, and he in- 
stinctively clapped his hand on one of the pistols on 
the table beside him (forgetting that the balls were ex- 
tracted and the priming out) as though he expected an 
inroad from the rough company he had observed in 
the street. It was only Mr. Mulligan, who 1eappeared, 
and who said, in his most submissively coaxing tone. 

“I was just thinkin’, your hononr, that in regard of 
a snack, jist a damper asa body might say, that there’s 
a fine round o’ beef, or a fillet o’ vale, or a could tur- 
key, or a slice o’ ham, or some rashers and eggs, or 
any little thing o’ that kind quite at your service, Kur- 
nel, in the larder; an’in the mane time I made bould 
to bring your honour a little recreation in the way of 
a boek or two, for I’m sure you must be lonesome, 
Sir.” 

“ You are very ob!jging, Mr. Mulligan; send in the 
whole stock of your larder it you like i—”’ 
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“ An’ a bottle of Madary, may be, your honour? 
It’s of the right sort, Sir—or Tinareet, or sherry, Kur- 
nel, or a thrifile of cherry brandy, by the way of a 
relish ?” : 

“ Bring a bin full of what you please, Mr. Mulli- 
gan ; on let me see those books—what they are ?” 

“ Why, Sir, they’re jist a few books for the ’size 
jintleman, the counsellors, and the gran’ jurors, and 
the likes ; there’s the Justice’s Vaddy-makem, an’ the 
last Turnpike Act,and the Newgate Calendar, an’ the 
last new Lite of Captain Quilty the high-way-man, 
with his picthur in front.” 

“ A nice collection, indeed! Faugh! don’t show 
me that,” exclaimed the traveller, giving a kick to the 
Newgate Calendar. “Nor that stupid stuff,” added 
he, tossing the law-books upside down. “ Let me look 
at this Life of Captain Quilty, there may be some fun 
wm that.” 

“Tsit fun, your honour? By Gorra, thin it’s quare 
fun that’s in it, for its nawthin’ but murthers, an’ rapes, 
an’ robberies from first to last; and its well for you, 
Kurnel, that you didn’t meet him on the road this bles- 
sed mornin’; or well for him, may be, for by my sowl, 
1 think thim bull-dogs, with the three bullets a-piece 
in ’em, might make even Quilty look crooked.” 

“ He’s a fierce fellow, if this is like him, landlord.” 

“ Och, thin, sure enough it’s him it is, Kurnel,—at 
jaste all the world says so ; an’ it’s wicked enough he 
is; an’ by the same token, there’s one of his min to be 
tried for a robbery and murther to-cay; and the de- 
vil’s cure to him, and the likes of him, says I. But 
Pll go an’ order the snack, your honour, and maybe 
then you'd go out an’ take a taste o’ the frish air an’ 
get an appetite fer dinner.” 

“* What is there to be seen in this town of your’s 
Mulligan ?” said the stranger, flinging aside the book. 
* One can’t read before dinner in the dog days.” 

“* What is there to be seen in it, Sir? Why there’s 
plinty. ‘There’s the calf with five legs, an’ the horned 
cock, an’ the two-headed dwarf in a bottle of whis- 
key, all for tuppence apiece, your honour; an’ there’s 
the rope dancin’ in the Market-square by-an bye, and 
the tumblin’—” 

“ Well that’s quite sufficient, Mulligan. 
and look about me a little.” 

‘“Maybe your honour’d like to sthrole into the 
eoort-house and listen to the thryals? I’m tould by 
the joodge’s cryer that there’s some lively business 
eomin’ on; three min for msrthur wid spades and 
pitchforkes, an’ a woman for pisonin,’ an’ two girls for 
atranglin’ their children, to say nothin’ of manslaugh- 
ter and burnin’ and housebreakin’ and the likes.” 

“You make out a tempting list, landlord, but those 
lively horrors have no pleasure for me. Yet, let me 

see, 1 think I should be inclined to look in at the court, 
if I thought there was any chance of getting a de- 
eent place.” 

“ Is it a place, Kurnel? Och, thin it’s that you shall 
have, one beside the very joodges on the binch. It’s 
rare that so fine-dressed an’ ginerous a jintleman as 
yourself axes a sate there,—barrin’ the gran’ jury, an’ 
the marquess, an’ the other noblemen ap tuasleaian of 
the county; and far it be from me to say a word in 
disparagement of sich ginerous customers as ihey are 
iv’ry one o’ them.” 

“ And how can you get me this seat, landland ?” 

“ Nawthin’ aisier, Kurnel; Vil jist send a bit of a 
note to the clerk o’ the crown, that sits under the 
joodge, on the tip o’ the cryer’s white wand——” 

ia rather uneasy seat,” said the stranger witha 
sinile. 

* Not at all, your honour; it’s wide an’ comfortable, 
but it hasn’t a stuffed cushion on it like the joodge’s 
binch, thai’s God’s truth.” 

“Well, and what'll you say in your ‘bit of a 


I'll go out 








note ” ” 
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“ Why, jist that your honour, Kurnel O’Carroll, ot 
the Royal Irish Dragoons, an’ long life to them! is on 
your way to ihe Marquess’s at Ballymagarry-park an' 
was steppin’ in promiskis into the Coort-house——” 

“So my servant has told you my name,I see. In. 
cautious rascal!” (muttered the stranger aside.) 

“'l’o be sure he did, your honour, an’ a fine name it 
is, an’ a fine man it is that’s the owner of it, that’s 
yourself, Kurnel jew’l, so it is,” said Mr. Mulligan, 
waxing gayer and more familiar every minute, and 
paying no attention to his guest’s dissatisfied looks, 
nor to the ill-tempered exclamation. 

But the “ Kurnell” cut short his compliments, by 
telling bim to send in “the snack ;” and accordingly 
a most overwhelming display of viands soon appear- 
ed, over wnich the traveller long lingered without eat- 
ing much. It appeared as it he felt as little appetite 
for the encounter of all the labours of sight-seeing so 
profusely recommended by the landlord. But after 
two ©r three hours had been in one way or another 
gone through, the traveller, and well he might, in very 
weariness, determined on a lounge. He therefore once 
more summoned his host, who produced his “ bit of a 
note,” ready written; and under his guidance the 
stranger was soon in the market-place, his broad-lea- 
ved hat carelessly placed on one side of his head, and 
his large knotted stick carried with a rakish flourish. 
ing in his hand. Mr. Mulligan bowed and scraped at 
every question of his guest, who seemed amazingly 
inquisitive regarding every building, whether public or 
private, and appeared to take particular interest in the 
various squabbles that arose among the strangling and 
nalf-drunken vagabonds who reeled about the town in 
all directions. But none of the shows enumerated by 
Mulligan, nor the attraction of the court-house itselt, 
could draw him from those out o’-door observations, 
until his servant, who seemed also to have been kill- 
ing his hour in the same manner, was seen walking 
briskly towards the inn and as he passed by his mas- 
ter he saluted him in his usual awkward way, but he 
attracted no notice from the Colonel. 

“ Now, Mr. Mulligan, let us go tv the court-house,”’ 
said the latter at length; and they were soon accord- 
ingly at the punting 

The moment the handsome and flashy-looking 
stranger entered the criminal court, he attracted con- 
siderable attention- ‘The “bit of a note” duly passed 
over to the clerk of the crown, on the tip of the cry- 
er’s wand, was handed up to the Judge, who, imme- 
diately on perusing it, gave orders to have Colonel 
O’Carroll conducted to the bench, on whch, close be- 
side his Lordship, he was soon seated, fulfilling Mr. 
Mulligan’s prophecy to the letter, and to the no small 
gratification of the latter, the value of whose patro- 
nage was thus proved in a very eminent manner ; and 
who, having seen his protégé snug cheek-by-jowl with 
the jndge, hurried off to the Post-office, at the Colo- 
nel’s request, to inquire for letters which he expected, 
somewhat impatiently, by the mail, which passed 
through the town about that hour, 

There was a kind of interregnum in the court at 
this moment, the jury having just retired to consider 
the verdict in the case of a highwayman (the one al- 
luded to by Mulligan), who had been tried for the 
robbery and murder, committed about six months be- 
fore, on the body of an unfortunate traveller. The trial 
had been very short. The circumstantial evidence was 
of a nature to leave no doubt as to the guilt of theac- 
cused on the minds of any one in court. He had 
made no defence, except most solemn protestations ot 
innocence, and positive assertions that if he had money 
enough to pay the expenses of bringing witnesses from 
a considerable distance, he could have clearly proved 
that he was not in Ireland at the time the offence was 
committed. But this produeed no effect in his favour. 
‘The judge’s charge was (as usual with his Lordship, 
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THE ALIBI. 


who was called familiarly “the hanging judge”) all 
against the prisoner. He was moreover an ill-looking 
fellow ; an example was called for; and to be accused 
of belonging to the band of the notorious Quilty was 
enough to hang any one in those days. His fate was 
therefore considered as quite decided, and the clerk of 
the crown was busily employed (not to lose time dur- 
ing the retirement of the jury) in reading over—some 
new indictment, and the judge was conversing merrily 
with the fox-hunting—or clerical—or both fox-hunt- 
ing and clerical—magistrates who occupied the bench 
beside him. 

His lordship was a bluff, boisterous-looking, red- 
faced man. He wore a shooting-jacket under his 
robes, and he had the reputation of considering the 
paceee who had the misfortune to be tried before 

im as subjects of sport rather than in any more seri- 
ous aspect. 

After a few minutes the jury entered, and the fore- 
man announced a verdict of “ Guilty.” 

“To be sure! to be sure!” exclaimed the judge, 
searching beside him for his black cap. “ No twelve 
honest men could suffer such a scoundrel to escape. 
Thank you, gentlemen of the jury, thank you. Bring 
up the prisoner Gahagan for judgment.” 

And accordingly the culprit was led up by the gao- 
ler, and placed at the front of the dock, where he 
stood with a most dejected air, his head leaning against 
his hands, and his eyes cast down. 

“So! Go on, Mr. Clerk of the crown. Let’s see, 
what’s the fellow’s Christian name? Where are my 
notes?” said his Lordship, fumbling among his pa- 
pers, while the official Register beneath him turned 
over his. But he thought it better to cut the matter 
short, by applying to the prisoner himself. 

" Holloa, Gahagan, my fine fellow! what’s your 
Christian name ?” 

“I wint by two names in the family, my Lord,” re- 
plied the culprit, ina melancholy tone. “ My mother 
christened me ‘Terence ; but my father always insisted 
on calling me Pat.” 

“ Your father was a fool, Gahagan ; he should have 
humoured your mother. By calling you Terence pret- 
ty often, he would soon have had your name pat, and 
then both had been satisfied ; but it’s no matter now. 
Go on, Mr. Clerk of the Crown, and quick, if you 
please ; there isa good deal ot business to be done 
yet.’ 

“What have you to say, Terence Gahagan, why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced against 
you?” hurriedly asked the Clerk of the Crown,—the 
prisoner not quite relishing or understanding the joke 
which had set every one else laughing. 

“Why, that I don’t desarve it, Sir; an, that I’m kilt 
and murthered intirely by false swearin’; an’ that I’m 
as Innocent as the child unborn,” replied the prisoner, 
with a disconsolate tone and downcast looks. 

“ Pooh, pooh !—-nonsense, nonsense !” exclaimed the 
Judge, adjusting his black cap on his head, and puffing 
out his red cheeks. “‘That’s the old story with every 
hardened offender.” And then, proceeding in the most 
expeditious technicality of the case, he was beginning 
to prenounce sentence of death, when the prisoner sud- 
denly lifting his eyes towards the bench, they rested on 
the face of Colonel O’Carroll, who seemed already 
tired of the proceedings, and was reading over, for 
the second or the third time, a couple of letters hand- 
ed to him by Mulligan some minutes before. 

“Oh, Jasus! is it possible?” exclaimed the culprit, 
and he instantly fell back in a kind of fit. Considera- 
ble bustle was excited by the incident. The Judge, 
however, went on with the formula of sentence-pass.- 
ing, until stopped by the sheriff, who whispered to him 
that the prisoner was insensible. {t became absolutely 
necessary—for decency, if not for justice’ sake—to 
Pause awhile; and as soon as the gaoler announced 
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that the culprit had recovered sufficiently to hear the 
rest of the sentence, he was again placed at the bar, 
the compassion of the audience overcoming, in a great 
degree, the general repugnance to the criminal. Even 
the Judge was forced to a semblance of humane con- 
sideration for the unfortunate sufferer, and he asked 
him what was the cause of his sudden emotion, and 
the exclamation he had uttered. 

““Oh, my Lord!” replied he, “ my life is saved ! 
There’s thim in Coort, and convanient to your Lord- 
ship’s honour, that can prove my allybee.” 

very look was fixed on the bench. None of the 
three or four pono | who sat there, including Co- 
lonel O’Carroll, seemed to understand the prisoner’s 
remark as applying to them. 

“Qh, it’s thrue for me, your Lordship! That hand- 
some en in the red wescut, on your Lordship’s 
right-hand, knows me well enough, an’ "ll swear to 
my innocence. 

he Colonel, on being thus absolutely appealed to, 
looked intently on the prisoner for some seconds ; 
and then, in answer to the Judge’s question as to whe- 
ther he knew anything of him, replied that he was 
sorry, for the poor wretch’s sake, to be obliged to de- 
clare that he had not the least recollection of having 
ever seen him before. 

“{f thought as much ;—a common trick, Colonel, to 
excite compassion, and stave off the sentence of the 
law. ‘These rascals impose on my good-nature some- 
times; butit won’t do now. No, no, Mr. Gahagan, 

ou shall not escape the vengeance of the offended 
aws. 

“Oh, my lord! i’ts as thrue as that your honour has 
a wig on your head that the jintleman knows me, it 
he’ll but give himself time to consider. He can save 
me by one word.” 

Again the Colonel protested that he did not know 
the man, and again the too-long baffled Judge was re- 
suming the awful sentence: and then again did the 
poor orisoner, bunting into tears, protest that the 
strange gentleman could save his life, though he might 
have forgotten his face; but he was quite sure of 
bringing it to recollection, if he might be allowed to 
ask him three questions. ‘The interest and curiosity 
of all present were now strongly excited: the Judge 
waxed impatient for the result, but could not refuse his 
consent to let a drowning man catch ata straw ; and 
the Colonel declared himself ready, and indeed anx- 
ious, to reply to the poor devil’s questions. 

“Why, thin, let me ax your honour if you did not 
land at Dover from France, jist six months ago las 
Saturday fortnight?” 

“Upon my word,” said the Colonel smiling, “ I can- 
not, at a moment’s notice, remember the day so exact- 
ly specified; but I certainly did land at Dover from 

alais in the early part of last January.” ; 

“In troth, it’s thrue for your honour, you did so. 
And don’t you remimber the man in the gailor’s jacket 
that carried your honour’s two thrunks in a wheelbar- 
row from the beach to the head in, and lifted your 
honour clane throngh the surf on the shingles ?” _ 

“I really do not remember the face of any particu- 
lar porter on the occasion,” was the disheartened re- 


y. 

“ Ah, thin, sure an’ it is’nt possible that you forget, 
Sir, this wound in my head, which I showed your 
honour that same day, and tould peo all about the ac- 
tion wid the Frinch privateer, in which I got the same.” 
And as the prisoner earnestly spoke he took off his 
wig, and displayed a deep scar high upon his fore- 

ead. 

“ Good God !” exclaimed Colonel O’Carroll ; “I do 
indeed perfectly remember the circumstance, and the 
very remarkable wound ; and I have every reason to 
believe this to be the very man, though his face had 
escaped my memory, altered as it was by the wig. But 
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I can put the time of this transaction quite beyond 
doubt, for I have a memorandum of the a I crossed 
over from Calais in my pocket-book.” . 

Upon examining the pocket-book with the Judge,— 
and even Ae became melted with compassion, and al- 
most rejoiced with all the other witnesses of this al- 
most miraculous escape from an ignominious death,— 
the date of the Colonel’s landing was found noted with 
various other memorandums, and it was found to be 
exactly the same with that laid in the indictment for 
the double offence tor which ‘Terence Gahagan had 
been tried. 

The impulse of astonishment and delight at this 
providential discovery was irresistable. The Judge 
gave permission to the Jury to re-consider their ver- 
dict. The Colonel was put in the witness-box, and he 
clearly testified on his oath to the facts he had alrea- 
dy admitted. The verdict of “ Not Guilty” was hailed 
with joy ; a subscription for the lucky prisoner was im- 
mediately made; a handsome sum was thus put in his 
pocket ; and he was set at liberty, and left the Court 
amidst the noisy acclamations of the crowd. 

Colonel O’Carroll, the happy instrument of this re- 
sult, was pe. sage eats by all the gentlemen present 
as having, under Providence, been the means of sav- 
ing the life of an innocent fellow-creature. He was 
invited to dine with the Grand Jury, pressed to go to a 
ball in the evening, and loaded with civilities; but, as 
though he were overpowered by this excess of notorie- 
ty, he declined all theattentions thus heaped on him, de- 
claring that the letters he had just before received 
made it absolutely necessary that he should proceed 
forthwith to Ballymagarry Park, to dine with his friend 
the Marquis. ‘The Judge, the Sheriff, and the other 
gentlemen saw him depart with regret; but consoled 
themselves with the certainty of meeting him at the 
Marquis’s the next day, at a grand entertainment to 
be given to their Lordships the Judges and the first 
people of the country. pede 

Colonel O’Carroll settled his bill at Mr. Mulligan’s 
both for what he had consumed and what he had or- 
dered, but did not wait to enjoy; and he soon rode 
out of town, followed by his servant, but finding it 
difficult to make his way through the drunken, rioting, 
and fighting rabblement. 

‘ha same night ‘ Squire Flaherty, the High Sheriff, 
was stopped in his carriage, about a mile from his own 
house, returning from the the assize ball, and robbed 
of his watch and a large sum in money and bank. 
notes. But as he was thoroughly rifled, a party of 
mounted constables came up to the spot, a rather dila- 
tory escort to the magistrate, and between them and 
the three highwaymen who perpetrated the robbery a 
severe scuffle ensued. The latter, after a desperate re- 
sistance, were overpowed, all of them and several of 
the constables being badly wounded ; one of the high- 
waymen died of loss of blood on the way back to the 
county town. On examining the faces of the other 

two, and stripping them of their disguises, they were 
recognized to be the ssi-disant Colonel O’Carroll and 
the acquitted prisoner, Terence Gahagan; and the 
furmer was the next day fully proved to be no other 
than the famous and terrible Captain Quilty, who was 
put into the dock with his hardened associate, and his 
sentence was joyfully pronounced from the very bench 
he had so lately sat upon, by the very Judge he had so 
successtully mystified; and he suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law with all the daring and swagger- 
ing hardihood to be expected form his character. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the whole get- 
ting-up of the alibi was a preconcerted plan, through 


the management of some accomplice admitted to see | joiced in the thought that his sons would 
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agreed on with the fellow who acted the part of his 
servant (the man afterwards killed by the constables) 
as to the moment at which his false testimony might 
be most likely to excite the compassion of the Judge 
and the Jury. 

cocccericnsiti pacino 


THE WYANDOT’S STORY. 


BY C. F. HOFFMAN. 

“The mouth of the white man,”’ began the Wyan. 
dot, “speaks loud words; the tongue of Chargha 
shall only utter truth. The Great Spirit, who looks 
into the bottom of the hearts of men, shall witness 
that Chargha does not add one to the number of his 
wrongs. Forty summers have now passed, since 
Winteheh was head man among the W yandots; he 
was a great chief—wise at the council tire—terrible in 
battle; yet was Winteheh mild and gentle to his 
friends,—and in his wigwam, peace ever dwelt.— 
Theheti, the young Swan, was the fairest among the 
daughters of the lroquois; and when, after she had 
borne him three sons, a daughter was added, the chief 
of the Wyandots could ask nothing more from the 
Great Spirit—he was happy. 

‘They lived on the borders of The Beautiful River; 
the woods gave bear, and deer, to the rifle of Winte- 
heh, and the maize grew tall, and fresh, under the care 
of Theheti. ‘The Wyandots had buried the hatchet, 
and exchanged the wampum of peace, with the Mia. 
mis. The Delawares had made themselves women, 
bad taken the hoe and laid down the rifle. Then a 
messenger came from the great father, the Sagernash 
king. ‘The Chemocomauns had risen against their 
father, and he wished his red children to join with his 
warrior, and bring the young ones to reason. 

The Wyandots opened their ears to the words ot 
their great father; they dug up the hatchet, and it 
was soon made red with the blood of the Longknives. 
Many scalps were taken to the warriors of our great 
father on the lakes, and blankets, and medals, and 
powder, were plenty in the wigwams of the Wyan- 
dots. At last came some, who would have filled the 
ears of Winteheh with tales that his great father, 
the king, had buried the hatchet, and made peace with 
por’ Long-knives—but the chief shut his ears to such 
tales. 

“ My great father,” said he, “ would not do this, 
without first telling his red children, that we might all 
smoke the calmut of peace together.” 

Yet it wasso. The great king had been beaten by 
his children, and he made peace, forgetting the Wy- 
andots, who had taken up the hatchet in his cause- 

Then came a warnor from the Long-knives; he 
spoke of peace. Winteheh opened his ears. “ ‘I'he 
great west,” said the “mocomaun,” “ is open to the 
Wyandots ; let then, their white brethren, the Ame- 
ricans, have one little spot on the borders of the 
Beautiful River, and the hatchet shall be buried so 
deep in the ground, that no man shall hereafter be able 
to find it.” 

The words of peace were ever sweet to the ears 
of Winteheh—he gave the white man much land— 
more than he asked—“ Only,” said he, “ let this spot 
be reserved to Winteheh and his old men; the young 
warriors will go to hunt the deer, far, far towards the 
great lakes-” It was so. 

Winteheh remained at his wigwam, by the Beauti- 
ful River—and the maize still sprang up, fresh and 

reen in the fields of Theheti. ‘There the children of 
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ther, the heart of the great chiet was soft, and war 
and paarink grounds were forgotten in the beauty of 
his child. 

Higachee, the first son of Winteheh, was now a 
strong youth—his father said to him, “ take this rifle— 
the great king, Sagernash, gave it to Winteheh many 
summers ago—take it, and be brave. ‘Tomorrow, I 
go to hunt the deer at the Licks, you shall go with me 
—a good hunter is, in the eyes of the Great Spirit, next 
to a brave warrior.” 

At the dawn of day, the Wyandot and his son left 
the wigwam. Theheti fesred nothing—there was 
peace with the Miamis, the Delawares were women, 
and the Long-knives had buried the hatchet in a for- 
gotten place. Three dayshad passed—the fourth had 
been named by Winteheh, for his return ; yet he came 
not. Another—and another day—still the wigwam 
ot Theheti was void, and grief was in her heart.— 
The tenth sun was sinking in the west, when a poor 
wounded boy crept towards the wigwam—one broken 
arm hung motionless by his side ; his cheeks were 
hollow, and his eyes looked dim, and his back—on 
his back was the mark of the lash. Yes! the lash had 
cut deep in the flesh of the son of Winteheh !—for it 
was Higachee. Outesie tore her hair, and wept aloud 
at the sight of her brother. The Young Swan looked 
not on her child, her thoughts were with her absent 
husband—“ Where is he?” she cried—“ where is the 
Great Chief ?” 

Higachee spake not—his spirit was dead; he glared 
round the wigwam with a dull stony eye, and fell to 
the ground. Hewasnot a great chief—he was only a 
boy, and shame—the lash—the white man’s whip, had 
made his heart soft. We raised him from the floor ; 
Outesie brought milk to drink, and fresh water to bathe 
his skin. The boy recovered and the Young Swan 
again screamed in his ear— Where is your father ? 
Dog! where is the Great Chief?” 

“ Dead ! dead! dead !”” 

Yes, Winteheh was dead, slain by the white man’s 
rifle, and his son was scored and lashed, like the 
white man’s dog! ’T'was long before.the boy could 
tell the death of his father, and when he did, we 
thought lying words came from his lips— yet they were 
true. Winteheh and his son had journeyed one day 
towards the Licks, night came on, and the warrior 
spread his buffalo robe on the ground, took out his 
parched corn and dried venison, they ate—and then 
the father and the child slept, side by side, in peace. 
At the first dawn of morning the warrior roused his 
ak Higachee! up! To-day we must reach the 

WICKS. 

As he spake, Higachee heard the sound of a rifle, 
and the body of Winteheh fell at the feet of his child— 
a ball had pierced his heart. 

Before Higachee could move, or speak, or think, for 
he was but a boy, two white men sprang from the 
thicket—one seized and bound the boy, while the other 
stripped the body of Winteheh. 

“See!” said he, putting his finger into the hole in 
his breast-—"* Did I not hit him prettily—right over the 
heart ?” 

“True, John; but why 4 you fire atall. It ispeace 
now, and this red skin is, as I told you, the head man 
among the Wyandots.” 

“Who cares for the Wyandots? Not I—but, to 
tell the truth, I fired because I could not help it. The 
savage stood so fair, and his bare bosom made such a 
good mark, that 1 could not, for my life, help trving 
my rifle on him.” : 

“Well John, that’s a sort of reason; but what are 
we to do with the boy? If we take him to the settle- 
ment, he will be sure to tell of this fine prank, and then 
what will the general say to you?” 

“What are we to do with him?” said the Long- 
knife—“ I']] soon show you,—he raised his toma- 
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hawk, and would have slain Higachee, but his com- 
panion hindered him ; they detertnined to leave the boy 
in a hut, in the woods, while they went irto the settle. 
ment. ‘They did so: they bound his legs, and arms, and 
left him, helpless, on the floor. 

Thrice the sun rose and set, and yet the white men 
came not to their prisoner; he lay, without food or 
drink. On the fourth day they came. 

“ Hlow now, Indian!” said the hunter as he loosed 
the ropes-—“ Why do you not get up?” 

The poor boy could only point to his mouth, ar.d 
groan out, “‘ Water, water.” 

The other hunter came in-—“ Why, John, the poor 
boy is dying with thirst---here! bere! drink, boy”— 
and he gave him water. 

“But how is this John---did you not come here yes- 
terday, and day before, as you promised?” 

“ Why, to tell the truth, no, the day before I could 
not come---and yesterday, as I was coming, 1 roused 
a deer, and he led me to the other side of the settle- 
ment, and I could not lose the deer, for the sake of an 





Indian ; besides, I thought the boy would do very well _ 


for a day or so longer---and you see he has, only a 
little thirsty---but he will get over it. See ! he recovers 
already. Sit up, and take some more corn.” 
Higachee tried to rise, but he could not. 
* Damn you!” said the white man, “ why don’t you 
get up, get up I say,” and he struck the boy a heavy 
blow with the breach ot his riffe. 


“or shame John,” said his companion; “I de. 
clare, you have broken the boy’s arm! Here, take 
this, my poor boy, and lie down. He gave Higachee 
some parched corn, placed water within his reach, and 
binding his leg with a chain, to which they fixed a 
padlock, they left the hut. Next day Higachee was 
stronger, and he resolved to escape. With a wrench 
he tore the staple from the post, and gathered up his 
chain—he could not get the links from his leg—he 
lett the hut. But the white man was near, Higachee 
ran; in his haste he dropped the chain—it caught in a 
log—he fell. The white man regained his prisoner. 
“I'll teach you to run off,” said he; and he stripped the 
blanket from this back---the lash followed---the lash 
tore the flesh of Higachee. 


When the white man was weary ot his labor, he 
fastened the chain in a firmer place, and left the boy— 
to die, for as he went, he swore on oath that he never 
would return. 

Higachee was the son ofa great chief; he would not 
lie down and die likea dog. Allday he labored at the 
chain, and when night drew near, the strong link was 
worn through---he escaped, and returned to the wig- 
wam of Theheti. 


Such was the story of the death of Winteheh; he 
had been killed beeause his bare bosom was a good 
mark for the white man’s rifle. The warriors, who 
had remained with him on the reservation, met in 
council on the death of the Great Chief. The young 
men wished to dig up the hatchet, but the old men 
would not. 

“We are few,” said they, “and the Long-knives 
are like the leaves on the trees). We have made 
peace with them; we have buried the hatchet in a for- 
gotten place. We will go to the lodge of our white 
brother ; we will tell him that the bad men have done 
this ; he will seek them out, and give them to us—thus 
shall the death of Winteheh be avenged.” 


These words pleased the council. They sent to the 
house of the white warrior, Sukach-gook. He pro- 
mised fair, and in three days a runner came to the 
wigwam with good news from the White Chief. The 
men who had done the great wrong were caught, and 
should be kept in prison many, many days. “ The sun 
shall not shine on them,” said he, “the fresh wind 
shall not cool them—neither shall they walk through 
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the woods any more. Their souls shall be sick in the 
walls of their prison.” 

Theheti was comforted. The spirit of the warrior 
should not wander unavenged. In the meantime Hi- 
isgrs wasted away ; his food did not nourish him, nor 

is drink refresh him. The wise men said an evil 
spirit had possession of him, and the medicine man 
was sent for, to drive him out. 

He came—he looked on Higachee. “ No evil spirit 
has possessed him,”’ said the medicine man; “’tis the 
=" the white man has poisoned his blood—he will 

ie. 

It was so. The young chief wasted away—he 
died. Theheti and her children made no lament over 
Higachee, he could never be a great chief. The 
W yandots would have scorned to take for leader, a 
whipped dog of the Long-knives. It was best he 
should die. 

We wrapped him in the dead clothes of a chief ; but 
the old men would not have a hatchet, nor flints, nor 
bow and arrows, buried with him—* Higachee,” said 
they, “was not a warrior;” Outesie took a withered 
branch from the oak that overhung the cabin of Win- 
teheh, and cast into the grave of his son. 

‘I'wo days had passed away, when, as Outesie re- 
turned from placing the ripe papaw, and fresh water, 
near the grave of Higachee, she met the hunter—he 
was free. Our white father had promised to kee 
him, many moons in prison—one had not yet passed, 
and he walked the forest, free as the wild deer. ‘The- 
heti went to our white father, to tell him of the escape 
of the prisoner, but the face of our white father was 
turned from his children, and his words had fallen to 
the ground. 

“T have pardoned him,” said the white chief. “ Let 
the death of Winteheh be forgotten.” 

Theheti returned to her wigwam; her soul was dark 
—Winteheh was dead—Higachee was dead—and the 
white man who had drank their blood was free.— 
Theheti called her son Micami—he had not yet seen 
sixteen summers; yet he was strong, and active, as 
became the son of Winteheh. ‘t Mecami,” said ‘T'he- 
heti, “take the rifle of Winteheh—go, bring the scalp 
of the Long-knife.” Mecami went—and ere two 
days, the rifle of Winteheh rang out on the hills, and 
returned with the scalp of the white man. “ Now,” 
said Theheti, “ let the soul of Winteheh rejoice, as he 
snuffs up the blood of his enemy.” 

Next day came a messenger from the white chief— 
“who,” said he, “has slain one of my men?” 

“TisI,” said Mecami—* ’tis the son of Winteheh, 
has slain the enemy of his father.” 

“You must go the white chief—he has words to 
speak to you.” 

Theheti would have persuaded her son not to go ; 
but the old men said go. He went—and I, Chargha, 
went with him. We came to the white men—they 
seized Mecami, ard cast him into prison.” “ Fear not, 
Mecami,” said I—*’tis only fonr days, and you will be 
free, as he was.” ; : 

The fourth day came—Il went to the white chief— 
“ Father,” said I, “the son of Winteheh has passed 
four days in prison—the slayer of my father did no 
more. Let Mecami go free.” 

“ No,” said he—* Mecami is a murderer—he must 
be tried ; to-morrow he shall be brought before the 
wise men of my camp.” : 

At the dawn of day I returned to the house of the 
white chief. He sat in his high place to judge Mecami. 
‘I'welve men were sworn on the Holy Book of the 
Christians, to slay the son of Winteheh. ; 

uy iy ou, Mecami, slay our scout, John Harris?” 

“ i 4 

The twelve men talked together, and soon one of 
them rose up, and said, “ Guilty.” Mecami was carried 


THE WYANDOT’S STURY. 


I went to the great white chief—“ How many days," 
said I, “must Mecami remain in prison ?” 

** One, said he ; ‘ to-morrow he shall be made free.’ 

1 hurried to the wigwam of Theheti-—“ Rejoice, 
xen Swan! to-morrow Mecami will return, our 
white father has said it.” 

The soul of Theheti laughed in her breast: “We 
will go,” said she, “at the dawn ot day, and bring 
home my brave; he is the son of a warrior ; he will be 
a great chief, Winteheh will live in his son.” 

Next day, Theheti, Outesie, and Chargha, all made 
haste to the lodge of the white man. As we drew 
near, Outesie cried out, “‘ What is that which dangles 
from the.sycamore ; beside the white man’sdwelling?” 
It was the body of Mecami! The white man had 
choked him, he had hung up the son of Winteheh, as 
the W yandot does the skunk or the opossum. Mecami 
was dead. 

Theheti returned to her wigwam. She never gave 
the death screech for her child; but when the sun 
sunk behind the western hills, she sought the banks of 
The Beautiful River, plunged in, and her spirit re- 
joined the spirit of Winteheh. Next day, Outesie was 
with me, but the Young Swan was gone. What 
could I do ; I was a boy; and Outesie, the Bending 
Flower, wasa young pin fourteen sumniers measur- 
ed her age, and fifteen mine. 1 went to the old men 
of my tribe. 

“ Fathers,” said I, “ Winteheh is dead ; the white 
man’s lash cut the heart of Higachee; they choked 
Mecami; and now, Theheti, the Young Swan—my 
mother-—is gone!” 

The old men were grieved. At length Ountega 
spoke, “* What can we do? Our warriors are dead; 
only old men and squaws remain on the reservation; 
and now it is too small even for them. Son of Winte- 
heh! turn your face to the great lakes; there dwells 
Tallassie; his father was the brother of Winteheh. 
With Tallassie you can live ; Outesie will be safe, and 
Chargha will be a great chief.” 


The words of Ountega were wise in my ears. l 
returned to the wigwam of Winteheh, and the next 
day Chargha and Outesie left the graves of their fa- 
thers, to seek a home beside the distant lakes, in the 
wigwam of Tallassie. On the third day, we stopped 
at noon by the waters of the Yellow River. The 
clouds had passed from our hearts. ‘“ We shall yet be 
happy,” said Outesie, “ in the wigwam of the Wyan- 
dot of the lakes.” 


As she spake, 1 heard the sound of the rifle—-] tried 
to seize mine, but my right arm would not move—a 
bullet had broken the bone. I looked around—the 
white men were upon us—* Fly ! fly, Outesie !”” and 
plunged into the thicket. Outesie followed, but the 
white men were swift on her track, and I soon heard 
her scream, as they caught her. I hid myself in the 
hollow of a sycamore ; they sought long for me, but 
their eyes were dim. At length they ceased the 
search, and prepared to continue their hunt. I fol- 
lowed on their trail. I had no rifle, and could not 
raise the tomahawk—yet 1 followed, in the hope that 
Outesie might escape, end then I should be near.— 
‘Three days they wandered through the woods, Outesie 
still near them. | 


She never complained—never wept. I saw her 
bring water for the white man’s drink--and when he 
struck her with his ramrod, to hurry her steps, the 
daughter of the greet chiet uttered no scream of pain, 
though the hard blows raised large welts on her tender 
breast. The fourth morning they remained Jong in 
their camp; they held atalk. TI crept through the tall 
brushwood, and hid close to the seat of the white men. 
There were three. 


“ What shall we do with her ?”—said one pointing 





back to his prison. 


to Outesie, who stood a little way off. 
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THE BRIDE-——PLAGUE AT FLORENCE, 


“ Oh, shoot her—she is only a trouble to us—shoot 
her by all means.” 

“True,” replied the other, “I suppose we may as 
well. Will you do it, Tom?” 

* Oh, I don’t care ifI1 do, Here, you squaw, stand 
up, will you.” Outesie, at first, heard not the words. 
“Stand up, and turn towards me,” said the hunter. 

‘The Bending Flower turned her face towards him. 
She saw him raise the rifle. She saw his eye, and 
she knew that death was near. “*Oh! white man! 
Oh, brother !” she cried, “ Don’t kill! Oh, white man! 
don’t kill !” 

As she was pleading thus, the white man took calm, 
deliberate aim—* Brother!” said the Indian girl—even 
at the word he fired—and ot the children of Winte- 
heh, I alone remained.* 

ee 
SELECTED. 
THE BRIDE. 


They — me gentle lady, that they deck thee for a 
bride 

That the wreath is woven in thy hair, for the bride- 
groom by thy side, 

And I think I hear thy father’s sigh, thy mother’s 
calmer tone, 

As they give thee to another’s arms, their beautiful, 
their own. 


I never saw a bridal but my eyelid hath been wet, 

For it seemed to me, as though a joyous crowd had 
met 

To see the saddest sight of all, a young and girlish 
thing ; 

Cast asi ¢ her maiden gladness, for a name and fora 
ring. 


When I think how often I have seen thee with thy 
face so calm and mild, : 

And an look and step and air and bearing like a 
child, 

Oh, how mournfully, how mournfully, it comes across 
my brain 

That you never more mayest be that free, and girlish 
thing again. 


I would fet as my heart-dictates, that such might be 
my lay, 

That my voice should be a voice of mirth, of music, 
like the May; 

But, ah! in vain, within my heart, how fiozen are the 
springs, 

The murmur dies upon my lip, the music on the strings. 


But a voice is floating round me, and it tells me in my 


rest, 
That sunshine shall illume thy path, that joy shall be 
thy guest ; 
That thy lite shall be a summer’s day, thy evening 
: shall 0 down, 
Like the evening of the eastern clime, that never 
knows a frown. 


When thy foot is at the altar, when the ring has pres. 
sed + be hand, 

When those thou lovest, and those that love thee 
weeping round thee stand, 

h, may the rhyme which friendship weaves, like a 

spirit of the air, 

Come o’er thee at that moment, for a blessing and a 
prayer. 

. * The fate of Outesie is no fiction. The man is now 

iiving——-or was two years ago——on the Mississippi, who 

killed an Indian girl under the precise circumstances 

here mentioned. Nothing has been added—not even 

the word “ brother,” which was on her lips, when the 

white man’s rifle-ball pierced her innocent heart. 
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From Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes. 
THE PLAGUE IN FLORENCE. 
BY E. L. BULWER. 


It was a bright, oppressive, sultry morning, when a 
solitary horseman was seen winding that unequalled 
road, from whose height amidst fig trees, vines, and 
olives, the traveller beholds cadet break upon his 
gaze the yk ome valley of the Arno, and the 
spires and domes of Florence. But not with the tra- 
veller’s customary eye of admiration and delight 
passed that solitary horseman, and not upon the usual 
activity, and mirth, and animation of the Tuscan life, 
broke that noonday sun. All was silent, void, and 
hushed ; and even in the light of beaven there seem- 
ed a sicklied and ghastly glare. ‘The cottages by the 
road side were some shut up and closed, some open, 
but seemingly inmateless. The plough stood still, 
the distaff plied not; horse and man had a dreary 
holiday. ‘There was a darker curse upon the land 
than the curse of Cain! Now and then a single 
figure, usually clad in the gloomy robe of a friar, cros- 
sed the road, lifting towards the traveller a livid and 
amazed stare, and then hurried on, and vanished be- 
neath some roof, whence issued a faint and dying 
moan, which but tor the exceeding stillness around 
could scarcely have pierced the threshold. As the 
traveller neared the city, the scene became less soli- 
tary, yet more dread. There might be seen carts and 
litters, thick awnings wrapped closely around them, 
containing those who sought safety in flight, forget- 
ful that the plague was every where! And, as these 
gloomy vehicles, conducted by horses, gaunt, shadowy 
skeletons, crawling heavily along, passed by, like 
hearses of the dead, sometimes a cry burst the silence 
in which they moved, and the traveller’s steed started 
aside, as some wretch, en whom the disease had 
broke forth, was dropped from the vehicle by the sel- 
fish inhumanity of his comrades, and lett to perish by 
the way. Hard by the gate a wagon paused, and a 
man with a mask threw out its contents in a green 
slimy ditch that bordered the road. ‘These were gar- 
ments and robes of all kinds and value; the broidered 
mantle of the gallant, the hood and veil of my lady, 
and the rags a ke peasant. While glancing at the 
labor of the masker, the cavalier beheld a herd of 
swine, gaunt and half famished, run to the spot in the 
hopes of food, and the traveller shuddered to think 
what food they might have anticipated! But ere he 
reached the gate, those of the animals that had been 
busiest rooting at the infectious heap, dropped down 
dead among their fellows. 

“Ho, ho,” said the masker, and his hollow voice 
sounded yet more hollow through his vizard— 
“comest thou here to die stranger! See, thy brave 
mantle of tripple-pile and golden broidery will not save 
thee from the gavocciolu.* Ride on, ride on: to-day 
fit morsel for thy lady’s kiss, to-morrow too foul for 
the ratand worm !” : 

Replying nut to this hideous welcome, Adrian, for 
it was he, pursued his way. The gates stood wide 
open: this was the most appalling sign of all, for, at 
first, the most jealous precaution had been taken 
against the ingress of strangers. Now all care, all 
foresight, all vigilance, were vain. And thrice nine 
wardens had died at that single post and the officers 
to appoint their successors were dead too. Law and 
Police, and the Tribunals of Health, and the Boards 
of Safety, Death had stopped them all! And the 
Plagne killed art itself, social union, the harmony and 
mechanism of civilization, as if they had been bone 
and flesh! 

So, mute and solitary, went on the lover, in his 
quest of love, resolved to find and to save his betroth- 





* The tumour that made the fatal symptom. 
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ed, and guided (that faithful and loyal knight !) 
through that wilderness of horrors by the blessed 
hope of that strange passion, noblest of all when noble, 
basest of all when base! He came into a broad and 
spacious square, lined with palaces, the usual haunt of 
the best and most aracetal nobility of Italy. ‘The 
stranger was alone now, and the tramp of his gallant 
steed sounded ghastly and fearful in his own ears, 
when, just as he turned the corner of one of the streets 
that led from it, he saw a woman steal foith with a 
childin her arms, while another, yet in infancy clung 
to her robe. She held a large bunch of flowers to her 
nostrils (the fancied and favorite mode to prevent in- 
fection,) and muttered to the children who were 
moaning with hunger--“* Yes, yes, you shall have 
food! Pienty of food now tor the stirring forth. But 
oh, that stirring firth!”—and she peered about and 
os lest any of the disease might be near.-—Adrian 
paused. 

‘“* My friend,” said he, “can you direct me to the 
convent of 4g 

“ Away, man, away!” shrieked the woman. 

“ Alas!” sard Adrian, with a mournful smile, “ can 
you not see that I am not, as yet, one to spread con- 
tagion.” 

But the woman, unheeding him, fled on ; when after 
a few paces, she was arrested by the child that clung 
to her.” 

“Mother, mother !” it cried, 1 am sick—I cannot 
stir. 

The woman halted, tore aside the child’s robe, saw 
under the arm the tumor, and deserting her own flesh, 
fled with a shriek along the square. The shriek rang 
long in Adrian’s ears, though not aware of the unna- 
tural cause ;-—-the mother feared not for her infant, but 
for herself. ‘The voice of nature was no more heeded 
in that charnel city than it is in the tomb itself. Ad- 
rian rode on at a brisker pace, and came at length be- 
fore a stately church; its doors were wide open, and 
he saw within a company of monks (the church had 
no other worshippers, and they were masked,) ga- 
thered round the altar, and chaunting the Miserere 
Domine :—the ministers of God, in a city hitherto 
eg the devoutest population in Italy, without a 

ock. 

The young cavalier paused before the door, and 
waited till the service was done, and the monks de- 
scended the steps into the street. 

“ Holy fathers,” said he then, “may I pray your 

oodness to tell me my nearest way to the convent 
Santa Maria dei Pazzi!” 

“Son,” said one of these featureless spectres, for so 
they seemed in their shroud like robes and uncouth 
vizards; “Son, pass on your way, and God be with 
you. Robbers or revellers may now fill the holy clois- 
ter you speak of. The abbess is dead; and many a 
sister sleeps with her. And the nuns have fled from 
the contagion.” ‘ 

Adrian half fell from his horse, and, as he still re- 
mained rooted to the spot, the dark procession swept 
on, hymning in solemn dirge through the desolate 
street the monastic chaunt: 


“ By the Mother and the Son, 
Death endured and mercy won ; 
Spare us, sinners though we be ; 
Miserere Domine !” 


Recovering from his stupor, Adrian regained the 
brethren, and as they closed the burthen of their song, 
again accosted tliem. 

“ Holy fathers, dismiss me not thus. Perchance the 
one I seek may yet be heard of at the convent. Tell 
me which way to shape my course.” 

“ Disturb us not, son,” said the monk, who spoke 
before. “ It is an ill omen for thee to break thus upon 
the invocation of the ministers of Heaven.” 





THE PLAGUE AT FLORENCE. 


“Pardon, pardon. I will do an ample penance, pay 
many masses; but I seek a dear friend—-the way—the 
way 

* To the right, till you gain the first bridge. Beyond 
the third bridge, on the river side, you will find the 
convent,” said another monk, moved by the earnest. 
ness of Adrian. 

“ Bless you, holy father,” faltered forth the cavalier, 
and spurred his steed in the direction given. ‘The 
friars heeded him not, but again resumed their mourn- 
ful dirge. Mingled with the sound of his horse’s hoofs 
on the clattering pavement, came to the rider’s ear 
the imploring line— 


“ Miserere Domine!” 


Impatient, sick at heart, desperate, Adrain flew 
—— the streets at the full speed of his hurse. He 
passed the market place—it was empty as the desert: 
—the gloomy and barricadoed streets, in which the 
counter cries of Guelf and Ghibeline had so often 
cheered on the Chivalry and rank of Florence. Now 
huddled together in vault and pit, lay Guelf and Ghi- 
beline, knightly. spurs and beggar’s crutch. To that 
silence the roar even of civil strife would have been a 
blessing! ‘The first bridge, the river side, the second, 
the third bridge, all were gained, and Adrian at last 
reigned his steed before the walls of the convent. He 
fastened his steed to the porch, in which the door 
stood ajar, half torn from its hinges, traversed the 
court, gained the opposite door that admitted to the 
main building, came to the jealous grating, now no 
more a barrier trom the profane world, and as he 
there paused a moment to recover breath, and nerve, 
wild laughter and loud song, interrupted and mixed 
with oaths, startled his ear. He pushed aside the 
grated door, entered, and, led by the sounds, came to 
the refectory. In that meeting place of the severe 
and mortified maids of heaven, he now beheld ga- 
thered round the upper table, used of yore by the ab- 
bess, a strange disorderly ruffian her , who at first 
glance seemed indeed of ail rank, for some wore serge, 
or even rags, others were trickled out in all the bra- 
very of satin and velvet, plume and mantel. But a 
second glance sufficed to indicate that the companions 
were much of the same degree, and that the finery of 
the more showy was but the spoil rent from unguard- 
ed palaces or tenantless bazaars: for under piumed 
hats, looped with jewels, were grim, unwashed, un- 
shaven faces, over which hung the long locks which 
the professed brethren of the sharp knile and _hireling 
arm had just begun to assume, serving them often in- 
stead of a mask. Amidst these savage revellers were 
many women, young and middle aged, foul and lair, 
and Adrian piously shuddered to see amongst the 
loose robes and uncovered necks of the professional 
harlots, the saintly habit and beaded rosary of the 
nuns. Flasks of wine, ample viands, gold and silver 
vessels, mostly consecrated to holy rites, strewed the 
board. As the young Roman paused spell-bound at the 
threshold, the man who acted as president of the revel, 
a huge swarthy ruffian with a deep scar over his face. 
which, traversing the whole ot the left cheek and upper 
lip, gave his large features an aspect preternaturally 
hideous, called out to him— 

“Come in, man, come in. What stand you there 
for, amazed anddumb? We are hospitable revellers, 
and give all men welcome. Here are wine, food, an 
women. My Lord Bishop’s wine and my Lady Ab- 
bess’s women ! 


“ Sing hey, sing ho, for the royal Death, 

That scatters a host with a single breath ; 

That opens the prison to spoil the palace, ; 

And rids honest necks from the hangman’s malice, 

Here’s a health to the Plague! Let the mighty ones 
dread, 
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THE STAR OVER THE WATER, 


‘The poor never lived till the wealthy were dead. 

A health to the Plague! may she ever as now 

Loose the rogue from his chain and the nun from her 
vow; 

To the gaoler a sword, to the captive a key, 

Hurrah for Earth’s Curse—’tis a blessing to me !” 


Ere this fearful stave was concluded, Adrian, sen- 
sible that in such orgies there was no chance of pro- 
secuting his inquiries, left the desecrated chamber and 
fled, scarcely drawing breath, so great was the terror 
that seized him, till he stood once more in the court 
amidst the hot, sickly, stagnant sunlight, that seemed 
a fit atmosphere for the scenes on which it fell. He 
resolved however not to desert the place without 
making another effort at inquiry; and while he stood 
without the court, musing and doubttul, he saw a 
small chapel hard by, through whose long casement 
gleamed iaintly, and dimmed by the noonday, the 
light of tapers. He turned towards its porch, entered, 
and beside the sanctuary a single nun kneeled in pray- 
er. In the narrow aisle, upon a long table, (at either 
end of which burned the tall dismal tapers whose rays 
had attracted him,) the drapery of several shrouds 
showed the half distinct outline of human figures 
hushed in death. Adrian himself, impressed by the 
sadness and sanctity of the place, and the touchin 
sight of that solitary and unselfish watcher of the dead, 
knelt down and intensely prayed. 

As he rose, somewhat relieved from the burthen at 
his heart, the nun rose, and started to perceive him. 

“Unhappy man!” said she, in a voice which, low, 
faint and solemn, sounded as a ghost’s—* what fatali- 
ty brings thee hither! Seest thou not thou art in the 
presence of clay which the Plague hath touched—thou 
breathest the air which destroys! Hence! and seek 
throughout all the desolation for one spot where the 
Dark Visiter hath not come!” 

“ Holy maiden,” answered Adrian, “ the danger you 
hazard does not appal me;--I seek one whose life is 
dearer to me than my own.” 

“'T'hou need’st say no more to tell me that thou art 
newly come to Florence! Here son forsakes his fa- 
ther, and mother deserts her child. When life is most 
hopeless, the worms of a day cling to it as if it were 
the salvation of immortality! But tor me alone, death 
has no horror. Long severed trom the world, 1 have 
seen my sisterhood perish—the house of God desecrat- 
ed—its altar overthrown, and I care not to survive the 
last whom the Pestilence leaves at once unperjured 
and alive.” 

The nun paused a few moments, and then, looking 
earnestly at the healthtul countenance and unbroken 
lrame ot Adrian, sighed heavily--“Stranger, why fly 
you not?” she said. “ Thou mights as well search the 
crowded vaults and rotten corruption of the dead, as 
search the city for the living.” 

“Sister, and bride of the blessed Redeemer !” re- 
‘tumed the Roman, clasping his hands—* one word, I 
implore thee. Thou art, methinks, of the sisterhood of 
yon dismantled convent;—tell me, knowest thou if 
lrene di Gabrini, *—guest of the late Abbess, sister of 
the fallen ‘Tribune of Rome,---be yet amongst the liv- 
ing 2 

“Art thou her brother, then?” said thenun. “ Art 
thou that fallen Sun of the Morning ?” 

“1 am her betrothed,” replied Adrian, sadly, 
“Speak !” 

“Oh, flesh! flesh! how art thou victor to the last, 
even amidst the triumphs and in the lazar-house of Cor- 
ruption !” said the nun. “ Vain man! think notof such 
carnal ties; make thy peace with Heaven, for thy days 
are surely numbered !” 

“Woman !” cried Adrian, impatiently—“ talk not 





* The family name of Rienzi was Gabrini. 
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to me of myself, nor rail against ties whose holiness 
thou canst not know. I ask thee again, as thou thyself 
hopest for mercy and pardon---is lrene living ?” 

‘The nun was awed by the energy of the young lover, 
and after a moment, which seemed to him an age of 
agonized suspense, she replied— 

“The maiden thou speakest of died not with the 
general death. * In the dispersion of the few remain- 
ing, she left the convent—I know not whither ; but 
she had friends in Florence—their names I cannot 
tell thee,” 

“ Now, bless thee, boly sister! bless thee! How 
long since she left the convent?” _ 

“Four days have passed since the robber and the 
harlot have seized the house ot Santa Maria,” replied 
the nun, groaning; and there were quick successors 
to the sisterhood.” 

“ Four days !—and thou canst give me no clew ?” 

“ None---yet stay, young man!-~and the nun, ap- 
proaching, lowered her voice to a hissing whisper— 
“ Ask the Becchini.” * 

Adrian started aside, crossed himself hastily, and 
quitied the convent without answer. [He re!urned to 
his horse, and rode back into the silenced heart of 
the city. ‘Tavern and hotel there were no more; but 
the pe of the dead were held in common by the 
livir-x. He entered one-——a spacious and princely 
mansion. In the stables he found forage still in the 
manger; but the horses, at that time in the Italian 
cities a proof of rank as well as of wealth, were gone 
with the hands that fed them. The high-born knight 
assumed the office of groom, took off the heavy har- 
ness, fastened his steed to the rack, and as the wearied 
animal, unconscious of the surrounding horrors, fell 
eagerly on its meal, its young lord turned away, and 
muttered, “Faithful servant, and sole companion? 
may the pestilence that spareth neither beast nor man, 
spare thee! and mayest thou bear me hence with a 
lighter heart!” 

a Lone 
THE STAR OVER THE WATER. 
BY MARY ANNE BROWNE. 


See that glorious star on high, 
Shining o’er the tranquil main; 
Which appears a second sky, 
Where that star may live again. 
Mark it in calm purity 
Mirror’d in the glassy sea. 
Now behold the evening breeze 
O’er the quiet waters sweep; 
That bright image in the seas, 
Trembles with the trembling deep; 
But departs not, for the star 
Suillis shining trom afar. 


So the Christian’s Heaven appears, 
Mirror’d in Life’s placid sea ; 
So it shines through happy years, 
In its pure serenity. 
For undying hope must be 
Shadowed from reality. 


But if tempests should arise, 
With the storm that hope may shake, 
Though reflected trom the skies, 
It can never quite forsake ; 
And will still, while surges roll, 
Tremble, and yet light the soul! 
Knickerbocker. 





* According to the usual customs ot Florence, the 
dead were borve to their resting place on biers, sup- 
ported by citizens of equal rank; but a new trade was 
created by the plague, and the lowest dregs of the 
populace, bribed by imtnense payment, discharged the 
office of transporting the remains of the victims.— 
‘These were called Becchini. 
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We translate the following very interesting sketch 
from the French, as we find it related in a French 
newspaper. We do not remember having seen it be- 
fore inan English dress :— 

PROMOTION WITHOUT INTRIGUE, 


M. Menneval, under the Consulship of Napoleon, 
was employed in the office of the Journal de Paris, 
a Parisian newspaper, of which M. Roederer was one 
of the proprietors: from this humble situation, by 
mere accident, he was elevated to one in which he en- 
joyed the most intimate contidence of the Emperor. 

Menneval was a grandson of Palissot, and had ob- 
tained a good education; he was courteous and mo- 
dest, and so timid that he always felt as if he required 
the assistance of some one to enable him to retain the 
friendship and esteem of those he served. His of- 
tice in the Journal de Paris was of small impor- 
tance and gained him but little remuneration. His 
business was to prepare items of local news, to record 
suicides and fires and paragraph broken legs; and wri- 
ting a fine hand, he was employed in his leisure hours, 
in directing newspaper packages for the mail. 

Louis Bonaparte having been appointed Colonel of 
the Fifth Regiment of Dragoons, and being in want 
ot a Secretary, one day asked M. Reederer to transter 
to him M. Menneval. ‘The request was complied with, 
and the young man passed several months at the Mili- 
tary School, in transcribing the orders of the day, and 
in conducting the Colonel’s correspondence. About 
this time Joseph Bonaparte had collected together at 
Mortfontaine, a large quantity of books, of which he 
was desirous of forminga library ; and meeting one day 
his brother Louis, he asked him if he knew a young 
man capable of classifying the books and making a 
catalogue. Louis mentioned his Secretary, and with- 
out further inquiry, and even without knowing his 
name, Joseph sent M. Menneval to Morttontaine. 

During a fortnight M. Menneval laboured assidu- 
ously, but he soon found himself sadly embarrassed. 
Having no longer his situation in the Journal de 
Paris, he was no longer in the receipt of its trifling 
emoluments, and Joseph had dreamed of every thing 
else but fixing the salary of his young Librarian. He 
came to his chadtcau, on one occasion, and appeared 
greatly pleased with the progress of the work, but Men- 
neval, although without the means of sustaining him- 
self, wanted the assurance to-speak of his poverty. 
[le first borrowed some money from the Journal, and 
finally taking courage, he dared to write to Joseph to 
ask him to fix bis compensation. Joseph was anxious 
to atone for his forgetfulness, and M. Menneval was 
promptly constituted his Secretary and Librarian, with 
a salary of 3000 francs per annum. Menneval might 
have remained there all his life; but he was called to 
a higher destiny. 

One day, the First Consul, in speaking with Joseph, 
expressed a desire to procure a young man, of compe. 
tent talents and industrious habits, to assist M. Bou- 
rienne, who was overloaded with care and business. 

“Can you give me any one 2” said he to Joseph. 

“I do not know: I have at Mortfontaine a young 
man that I have employed to arrange my library—I 


have seen him but little, but he appears to possess con- | 


siderable intelligence. He is very mild, very modest, 
and writes a beautiful hand.” 

“ What is his name ?” 

“I have known his name, for he has written to me, 
but I have altogether forgotten it.’ 

“No matter—he must be sent for.” 

An officer of the Guards was called; he received 
orders to take a carriage, go to Mortiontaine, and 
find a gentleman whose name was not mentioned, 
but who was pointed out as being employed as Libra- 


rian at the chateau. The officer thought that he was 


PROMOTION WITHOUT 











INTRIGUE—~—LACONICS. 


charged with an arrest; he took an escort, proceed. 
ed to Mortfontaine, and carried off Menneval, with. 
out giving him time to breathe. Without making a 
word of explanation, he watched him with great care, 
as a prisoner ot state. On returning to Malmaison, 
the officer rendered an account of his mission. He 
was told to take the gentleman, and put him in M, 
Bourienne’s office, in which he had scarcely entered 
before he was put to work. He had not yet break. 
fasted, when he was taken from his library, and when 
the dinner hour arrived, no one thought of him. He 
continued at his work, however, and when almost 
ready to faint and tall down, for want of sustenance, 
M. Bourienne perceived the change in his appear. 
ance, and asked him if he was not sick. 

“No, Sir,” replied he, “ but Iam very hungry.” 

“ How—very hungry!” 

“ Yes, sir, Thad not breakfasted this morning, when 
i was brought here, and I have not dined.” 

“ And why did you not say so ?” 

“TI could not be so bold.” 

M. Bourienne hastened to give his young assistant 
that of which he had need, and afterwards to render 
an account of what had passed to the First Consul. 
His modesty and simplicity greatly pleased Bonaparte, 
who in a short time perceived that M. Menneval pos. 
sessed many excellent qualities, which only required 
to be developed to be rendered extensively useful. 
Bonaparte became more and more attached to him, 
and when he was compelled to dismiss M. Bourienne 
from office, M.Menneval was installed as his succes. 
sor. 

ences iapioinaci 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LACONICS No. VII. 


The man who stands listening even to a barrel 
organ, because it repeats “ the tones he loved from the 
lips of his music ;” or who follows a common ballad 
singer, because her song is familiar in its sweetness, or 
linked_with touching words, or haliowed by some 
other dearest voice: surely that man has a thousand 
times more “soul fur music” than he who raves about 
execution, chromatic runs,semitones, &c. 

If the best man’s faults were written on his forehead 
jt would make him pull his hat over his eyes. 

Either say nothing of the absent, or speak like a 
friend. 

He that would be well spoken of himself, must not 
speak ill of others. 

A wise man doth that at first, which a fool must 
do at last. 

If you would have a thing kept secret, never tell it to 
any one; and if you would not have a thing known ol 
you, never do it. 

A wise man will not tell such a truth as every one 
will take for a lie. 

Improve by other men’s errors, rather than find fautt 
with them. 

Trouble not yourself about news, it will soon grow 
stale and you will hear it. 

Forget not in all your plans and operations that there 
are two worlds, 

No thoroughly occupied maa was ever yet very mi- 
serable. 

Nothing appears to me so absurd as placing our 
happiness in the opinion others entertain of our enjoy- 
ment, not in our own sense of them. 


The enjoyment of high minds is only to be found 
in the unbounded vehemence and strong tumult of the 
feelings; and all gentler emotions are tame and feeble, 
and unworthy to move the soul that ‘can have the 
agency of the greater passions. 
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THE JUDGMENT. 


Original. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


* Vengeance is mine; Iwill repay.” saith the Lord. 
' Epistle to the Romans. chap. xii. verse 19. 








There runs a popular saying that “ murder will out ;” 
an old, yet 10t a true oe, though honoured with all de- 
vout acceptation. In most cases it may be that the 
guilty person is brought to a reckoning even here; na- 
ture animate find inanimate may combine to betray him ; 
he may have borne on his shirt the stain of blood un- 
spied and unsuspected,—and alter the lapse of years, and 
when all his apprehensions are lulied, the merest trifle 
may, contrary to all human probability. lead to his detec 
tion; yet thongh the divine denunciation * whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his bloed be shed,”’ be in 
the main, specially and signally verified—there are still 
many iustances of the foulest and most unnatural taking 
away of human life, forever concealed and undreamed 
of—or, if surmised, not liable to, or undisturbed by e«g- 
nizance. Sucha criminal like Orestes, pursued by the 
avenging furies, is’ left toa punishment far beyond any 
appointed by the law; he is given over—not to the 
ministry of the hangman, but to that of the scourger, con- 
science, »nd bears about within him, a sentence of eter- 
nal condemnation, which shames the worst sentence of 
mere mortal justice. Prometheus chained to the rock, 
with the eagle preying upon his liver, is but a faint type 
of such a wneph sufferings. 


“ Him do the valture passions tear— 
The furies of the mind ;” 


remorse, despair, “ fear, frantic fear,” the dread of dis- 
covery, Une constant anxiety of suspense, the inward con- 
vulsion—the outward and apparent y inexplicable agony 
—these are a portion and but a small pertion of the tor- 
tures racking him. He sees the * damned spot” incarna- 
dine his hand,—and in vain cries “ out! out .” 


Not all the waters of great Neptune’s ocean, 
Shall wash it clean again.” 


He sees the spectre of his victim forever beside, and 
glaring piteously on him; he hears the life-stream his 
crime has spilt, cry aloud from the ground against him. 
and its scent seems still fresh in his nostrils. 


* So writhes the mind remorse has riv’n, 
Unfit for earth —undoomed fer Heav'n, 
Darkness above—despair beneath, 
Around it flame—within it death: 

So do the dark indeed expire, 

Or live like scorpion girt by fire.” 


And truly there is no imagery strong enough (not even 
that of these lines) to paint the state of one thus living, 
as it were, his own execu.ioner e 

There are other murderers suspected, yet not brought 
lo trial; they live shunned witheut being openly ac used 
or contact and are condemned, if not by a legal tri- 
bunal, by the verdict of public opinion; but seldom cr 
never nuw-a-days, have we proof of the direct inference 
ot Providence, in default of the award of earthly iustice 
A remarkable case of this letter kind was once related in 
my heating, as having happened many years since,in a 
partof the Virginia All. gany, which shall be name'ess. 
I merely premise that it was among the pecutiar peonle 
promiscuously called the Dutes” and the “Scotch Irish.” 
who form so large and so worthy a portion of our moun- 
tain population, that God himself was said, and firmly be 
lieved, to have visibly visiied the violator of the sixth 
commandment, and the inheritor of * the primal curse.” 
“1 tell the tale as iwas told to me,” without veuching for 
its authenticity; the narrator was a grey-headed German, 
of venerible and most prepossessing appearance, who 
affirmed himself an eye-witness of the retribulive catas- 
trophe, herein set down ! 

Near a smal! village. or. more proper!y. hamlet, consist- 
ing of a dogeu frame and log-houses, a black-smith’s shop 
—no tavern, for every cabin by the road-side professed 


tobethat, and a post-office, now dignified on the list of 

mail-routes, with a most euphonious and high sounding 

appellation, there lived as far back as the revolutionary 

‘ime, Adrian Godefroy and his: wife Wilhelmina, a. plain, 
20 





elderly couple, “ well to in the werld,” according to 
their humble nakoneladenees. and with two children, 
both bovs. For many years had this family lived in 
peace. plenty and content, such as the Israelites enjoyed 
when sitting every man under his own vine and -fig-tree, 
amid the blessings of the promised land. They owned 
a prime tract of two hundred acres, in the highest state of 
cultivation, besides conducting a dairy, famous even in 
that region of Goshen, for its product. both cheese. and 
butter,. which w_s carrieda distance of near three hun- 
dred miles to the Lowland markets, the farmer himself 
(though reputed to be worth from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand dollars) driving his huge “ Augusta waggon” (as all 
vehicles of the kind from an uplani county were indis- 
criminately called) drawn by a team of six powerful bay 
horses, the harness hung with numerous bells, whose 
pleasant gingling, sent a clear sonorous sound on “ the 
liberal air.” In this,as wellas all occupations of hus- 
bandry, he was efficiently assisted by his cidest son, Wil- 
liam, a fine youth of twenty, with the frame and bearing 
of an adolescent Hercules, who could do the best day’s 
work of any man inthe settlement, rode like an Arab, 
outdid Nimrod in hunting (an unusual pastime. by the way, 
‘or one of his descent) and in short, ranked among the 
Dutch—then and there considered almost a distinct na- 
tion—as the chief and champion of their sturdy Jads. 
Many and many a time had he and hie father, proud of 
“this boy” as ever the Duke of Ormond was of his match- 
less Ossory, journ ed down to Richmond wi h their loads 
of flour, &c. camping out and at the end of euch slow 
day’s travel, cooking their savoury meal of fried bacon 
and eggs, or broiled venison, ham, and immense cakes of 
corn meal baked in the ashes, nicely washed and relished 
with butter prepared for their own. special use, the like 
whereof their best and highest customers never had the 
hap ! taste,—and then sitting up all night summoning up 
their prospective gain-—telling ghost, and other supersti- 
tious stories, and caiching what snatches of sleep they 
could beside the enormous fire. fed with knots of light- 
wood whose red glow, chequering Over in long gleams 
the woods and wastes, might be seen as far.as that said to 
be kindled 4: the ira ypenc of the Hartz in their 
Fatherland. If the nights proved wet or tempestuous, 
they snugly adjusted themselves in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, under the Osnaburgs cov ring of their moveable 
tabernacle, while the huge dogs a cross of the grey- 
hound and mastiff, such as are used in Germany for cha- 
sing the wiid-boar, with ears erect and eyes as keen and 
vigilant as those of Argus, kept watch and ward over the 
lives and property of their masters. so profoundly enjoy- 
ing “the honey-cew of heavy slamber.” Jt is not sur- 
prising, therefore. that William,the companion of all his 
toils and way-faring. should be cherished by the old man 
as the apple of his«ye; and exuiltin;ly wou!d he walk 
about the streets of the metropois, followed by the 
comely young mountaineer. whose gigantic yet perfect 
pro:ortions and hardihood of mien. reminded one of a 
barbarian-gladiator, fresh from his Dacian forests, and ex- 
hibiiing himself to the eyes and admiration of “ eternal 
ome 


While the hale and happy sire thus companied with his 
first-born, Wilhelmina, the neat and indefatigable Wil- 
helmina was left, if not with her. favourite chi d. for the 
two were co-equal in her’ love— with the fondling of her 
tenderest care, to help her in tendance uf the cattle and 
othr hous: hold concerns ; in which they had the further 
services of a bouncing Dutch damsel—Dutch that is in 
looks and language, tho:gh Virginian-born, who could 
hunt up the cows, rub down the horses, plough. reap, 
wield the hoe and axe, and do all the out-of-doors drudg- 
ery, held among us Americans as only befitting a strong 
labourer. In their ma: ifold offices, agricultural, domestic 
and lactary, our good dame, and the pitient and trusty 
Ulrica, derived but little furtherance from My nheer 
Dominic, as he was often in mockery Cubbed. From 
his birth, this had been an aiing chi'd, who grew up 
slightly deformed, and offering in person the most com- 
plete contrast to his athletic brother; it was a dwarf’ be- 
side a giant—a pigmy G Iliver, predominating in intellect 
over the Brobdingnag, whose stature so towc red above 
his: for the same disparity existed in point of mental 
gifis. Wiliam was honest and open as the days a Jittle 
slow in his cunceptions. and when once impressed with 
an idea cl.nging to it with obstinacy as invincible as his 
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strength ; the penetration of the «ther pierced with the 
quickness and subtlety of lightning,—and the searching 
superiority of his intelligence, often operated on the 
stolidity of his boors among whom he was born and bred, 
with such force and éffect, as a flash of the electric fluid, 
riving and rendering the gnarled and rugged oaks of his 
native woods. So strangely were the elements of good 
and evil ming!ed in Dominic’s character,so wayward was 
his temper and so wild his ways. that none could tel! 
whether the ultimate tendency of such a nature would 
be to good orto evil. .In sooth he was a rare incarnation 
of genins—a creature full of all impulses, and Jofty aspi- 
rations, alien from his state and seeming,—shrewd, poeti- 
cal, and passionate in_ his temperament, drinking in 
draughts of inspiration from the out-pouri-gs of the pic- 
turesque and the sublime, amid which he had been cra- 
dled and purtured,—ard like Jacques in the forest of 
Ardenne, forsaking his fellows to love himself in deep 
and ceaseless meditation “under the melancholy shade of 
creeping boughs.” Had he been permitted like that 
guerilous moralist, to follow the bent of his solitary hu- 
mour and surrender himself up to the worship of nature 
in her scenes of mountain-majesty, where admitted as it 
were, into the presence-chamber, irradiated by the gran- 
deur and glory of the unshrined goddess, her soothing in- 
fluences wooed him into dreams Elysian.—his fate had 
probably been a far different one—and this sketch never 
penned. But full of a sensibility early senoved by a 
strong perception of his bodily blemish, and often goad- 
ed into madness, by the taunts of those around him, even 
the little society, that he mixed in, of a sort most uncon- 
génial with his taste, produced pernicious effects on a 
mind so moody and diseased because of feeling itself out 
of its own place. Oppressed with yearnings, intense, yet 
undefined and wandering, which betokened his fitness 
and eagerness for a higher sphere—a sphere dawning in 
dim visions, like the sense of a new existence, on its in- 
creasing capacities, that mind became like a fine instru- 
ment, once capable under a skilful touch, of “ discours- 
ing most excellent music,”"—but now all unstrung and 
out of tune, from which, instead of its native notes, alter- 
nately sublime and soft, and breathing of the sweet South 
pees 8 hands struck out only a medley of fierce and most 
horrible discords. Much of this dissonance of strain 
arose from the injudicious measures which marked a 
master-spirit in the attempt to coerce it into a modeo 
life contrary to its natural bias and impatience of control. 

From the earliest dawn of reason, the boy had been 
observed to pore over every piece of old newspaper, or 
stray leaf of a book, which, 

* Like angels’ visits, few and far between,” 


sometimes fell in his way. fe had been taught to read 
by a traveller—{none of his own family possessing this 
superfluous piece of knowledge.) who, detained by illness 
severalweeks, where he stopped: only for a night’s lodg- 
ing, (in commen wth the Dutch practice beyond the 
Ridge.Godefroy afforded entertainment to man and beast,) 
was struck by the child’s studious turn, which had al- 
ready led the mother—a woman of uncommon under- 
standing—to predict great things of him. But the father, 
who, deeming it of no consequence how a puny and pee- 
vish brat amused himself, had, at first, humoured the tiny 
scholar by bringing him, now and then, the present of a 
“picture-book” from Richmond, began, at length to see 
the necessity of discouraging this passion for learning, by 
fair meansor foul. For in vain, as Dominic gained years 
aud strength, did the old man strive to make him perform 
his share of the plantation-work. ‘T’he excuses of a 
weakly constitution, stunted growth—increase of spinal 
distortion—and a hundred others similar, so. plausibly al- 
leged by one parent—and grumblingly admitted by the 
other—would do no longer. Dominic, though short of 
stature, with his head deep-set between his shoulders, as 
if without the intervention of a neck—and his back warp- 
ed into a decided hump, grew up broad built and brawny, 
and of a make. which muscular and disproportioned as 
that of the Black Dwarf, promised some degree, if not an 
equal measare, of the same strength. Yet though now 
full able for the jobs appointed as his task, it was too late 
to break him in the at ; for the youngster, in attaining 
size along with his teens, had, by no means, undergone a 
correspondent improvement in his active habits. He had 
been indulged or undisturbed in those sedentary and stu- 





THE JUDGMENT. 


nature till thoroughly wedded to them, 
to debase himself to nothing else. 
had been spent in conning over the volumes few indeed, 
but precious beyond so many ingots of pure gold, which 
he had managed 'o becoine possessed of; and when he 
had enriched his memory. with the contents of bis scanty 
library, which was speedily the case, our perverse stu- 
dent was ready todo any and all things, save to make 
himself dseful. He had the passion for music, distinctive 
of his ancestral nation; a passion, which competed witn 
that for books , and his performance on the double flageo- 
let, brought forth sounds of such touching and delicious 
melody, “in linked sweetness long drawn out,” as might 
have characterised “ the heavenly airs” played by the 
genius “ Vision of Mirza.” But chiefty in solitude did 
Domnie Godefroy enjoy himself, and exercise the mu- 
sings of a mind naturally framed for other and higher 
destinies than apparently wereto be his. His taste led 
him not to green pastures and smiling landscape inlaid 
with ‘he garniture of gardens and the abodes of men. 
with smooth streams gliding between enamelled banks 
and the sunny light falling on fields of golden grain. 
Far different were the haunts of his habitude, the haven of 
his rest. Amid the quiet and sombre woods, within whose 
tofty and verdant vistas one feels as if in the ailes of a 
pillared temple, instinct with the presence of divinity— 
beside the frowning steep, the headlong torrent—or in the 
deepest recesses of the eternal mountains. darkening on 
sylvan magnificence, and peopled by fancy, with the 
shapes * shadowy as the sisters-weird,” he laid-him down 


** And dream’d uncounted hours, 
Tho’ he was chid for wand’ring ; and the wise, 
Shook their white aged heads o’er him, and said 
Of such materials wretched men were made, 
And such a truant boy would end in wo— 
And that the only lesson was a blow, 
And then they smote him, and he did not weep, 
But cursed them in his heart, and to his haunt, 
Returned and wept alone, and dream’d again, 
Those visions, which arise without a sleep.” 


ies Ee, in every breath of wind, our. visionary 
heard the whisperings of strange voices—and in every 
wreath of mountain mist. recognized, like Ossian’s heroes, 
the dim forms of spirits not “ to A/s bidding bow’d,” did 
his thoughts—the thoughts of a wild and teeming brain— 
dwell only on the wonders of creation—and the mysteri- 
ous agencies moulding its elements according to the old 
country creed,—or on the train of livelier ideas and im- 
agery excited by a stray volume of Gil B.as, and the ex- 
tr.cts composing such compilations as ‘* Scoti’s Lessons” 
and *'Enfield’s Speaker,” which during the absence of the 
elders of the family, he had bought of a yankee pedliar, 
at the price of a firkin of prime butter. But in these 
lonely rambles and hours of intense contemplation, he 
communed with his own kindling heart—and stirred upa 
discontented spirit, already repining at his base and 
bounded lot to wrath and venom in considering and com- 
paring himse!f with others of his kind. To. one of his 
peculiar organization, both moral and physical, sueh com- 
parisons were as gall and wormwood—and one of the 
consequences that envy establishes itself as the master- 
passion of his soul-~-envy, like the first murderer’s of a 
brother. William, the likely, the tall, the unconquerable 
— William, his father’s favourite—the admiration of his as- 
sociates—the boast of the settlement, became the greatest 
of e: esores; a source of the bitt: rest heart-burnings to him. 
who had began to arraign nature for her p rtiality towards 
an elder brother, in terms as rancorous and revengeful, a8 
those employed by the miscreant Francis Moor, iu the 
tragedy of the ‘ Robbers.”” These evil emotions once 
admitted within his breast. there was an end of all us 
peace and virtuous hopes. In the solitude, once Paradise 
to him, and ina vain struggle 


“ With demons who impair, . 
The strength of better thoughts and seek their prey. 
In melancholy bosoms. such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day,” 


and determined 
His days and sights 


he lost his happiness and himself forever. 

Not that Dominic the ambitious Dominic much co- 
veted the commendations of clowns, to whom in the pride 
of his intellect, he felt himself as far superior as the ow! 





dious propensities, by far the best and largest part of his 


tothe earth worm; but he panted for distinction—for 
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THE JUDGMENT. 


applause, to be the centre ofa circle—the sun of a sys- 
tem—a_liege-lord surrou by vassal votaries, intent 
upon the words of wisdom falling from his lips, and 
worshipping in him 
“The power of thought—the magic of the mind.” 

He felt himself born to greater things—cut out to figure 
upon a wider stage, and before a nobler audience; and 
here he was confined toa small spot of earth, cribbed, 
cramped, champed down in ignominious endurance, amid 
theignorance and insolence of sordid and stupid louts, 
claiming him, him the intelligent, the soaring. the learned 
—him, whose nature kindred to the great and eminent of 
the earth, spurned such base affinity! as their mate!! 
He saw that distinction (paltry enough, it was) within his 
reach—the plaudits of those composing the sole corm- 
munity likeiy ever to be known to hith awarded—not to 
the etherial efluence of the mind busy without him—but 
to mere brute-force—to the strength of the ox, and not to 
the wisdom of the serpent. He too, was strong—strong, 
that is for one so mish: pen and “ curtailed of man’s fair 
proportions,” but then, wretch that he was! he lacked 
that outward favour which serves as the chasing upon the 
gold—the polishing and setting of the stone. His figure 
we have described elsewhere ; his features were no less 
remarkable in expression, than for their irregularity—and 
like a dusky and uncouth landscape, suddeuly litup by a 
streak of light shooting out of'a thunder-cloud. tlluminat- 
ed by the strong rays of a pair of eyes, gleaming, at times, 
witn dark and lurid lustre. Such an exterior, coupled 
with a demeanour too ofien ungracious, always uncer- 
tain, and never condescending to familiarity, anda tongue 
whose words ere sharp as a two-edged sword—stinging 
asa flight of winged and envenomed arrows. was illy 
calculated to win the popular suffrage, had such been his 
aim and ambition. The neighbours, most of them shrunk 
from intercoursc¢as he approached to m .nhood, with the 
keen, waspish, and wiid looking creature, whose de- 
formity of person, extraordinary abili'ies, and, above all, 
his habits of gloomy abstraction and unsocial wander- 
ing. made him well nigh viewed among a race, imbued 
with the hereditary notions of diablerie,as devoutly be- 
lieved as any article of their religious creed—as one in 
league if not with the powers of darkness and their prince, 
at least with those of the invisible and unhallowed world. 
Hence with abundance of deferential deprecation, our 
misanthrope, ashe bid fair to be, experienced little en- 
dearing regard at the hands of any one—and repaid the 
avoidance of the common crew with a haughty loathing— 
a bitter and contemptuous sternness, which still more 
overawed them. 

Even the fond affection of his mother—that mother to 
whose care he owed so much, and who alone appreciaced 
his pre-eminence of mental endowments—he was but 
too apt to despise ; firstly. by reason of his having been 
so accustomed to hear her derided for what was termed 
her excessive codling of himself—and himself stigmatized, 
by whoever wished to plague him, as ** mammy’s baby,” 
—a reproach sure to rouse his ungovernable temper into 
fury,—and then because she did not cherish him exclu- 
sively, but had room in her heart for two, of which two, 
our touching male-content, of course, held himself to be 
the secondary personage. Besides he had always yearn- 
ed after the love and notice of his father, the honourable 
head of the house—a man, and as justice of the peace, 
the greatest man in the district round about; and that 
father, his whole soul bound up in the perfections of his 
elder Joy—had no love to spare—no notice to waste on 
the idle, the unprofitable, the hunch back, more resembling 
an abortion of some hideous monster, than the offspring 
of humanity, and the brother of the handsomest lad 
among them all. Here, however the jealous and way- 
ward boy was wrong in bo: hi, such an estimate of his own 
unsightly aspect, and of the paternal tenderness; for while 
old Godefroy undoubtedly set more’ store to William than 
toall the world besides, he was notwithstanding his de- 
fault as an obedieut and industrious child, both proud and 
fond in a certain sense of his youngest son. He was »roud 
of the talents. which he saw displayed to the wondering 
of the gaping rustics, who, many of them. not understand 
inga word of English—lisien nevertheless, as atten- 
tively to Dominic’s recitation of Mark Antony’s Oration 
over the dead body of Caesar, the tent scene between 
Brutus and Cassius, and the like, as to the congenial 
tongue and theme of Germany; Germany the renowned 
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seat of learning and raysticism—the region hallowed by 
the breath of poetry and music—that distant and roman- 
tic land. the idol of his filial reverence and longings— 
the land of his father’s and his faith,in whose popular 
love were so beautifully embodied, the many and _thril- 
ling legends of that hoary superstition, part and parcel of 
the speaker’s nature. To be sure his information on all 
these points was neither deep nor extensive: but marvel- 
lous for his opportunities, it sufficed to astonish the credu- 
lous auditors ranged around, who, while he sometimes 
deigned thus todeclaim before them, during the long win- 
ter nights,would sit spel!-bound, their blood curdling an 
flesh creeping at the tales of terror so ey told. And 
as they harkened to his “ words of learned length and 
thundering sound,” 


* Still the wonder grew, 
That one smal) head could carry all he knew.” 


The very fact was proof direct of supernatural patroa- 
age ; for how else cou'd one much younger and no better 
than themselves—the son of old Adrian Godefroy, who 
did not pretend to know a letter of the alphabet, come by 
such unaccountable knowledge ? : 

The hearty sire, unaffected by these surmises, and 
chuckling that such a prodigy (in more than one sense ol 
the word,) should be his own flesh and blood, moreover 
delighted in this son’s music : for Jabourer and waggoner, 
as he might have written himself,had he not been guiltless 
of ever putting pen to paper, Adrian was like the rest 
of * Almaine’s sons,” a devotee—and one of some taste 
too, to the “ concord of sweet sounds.” True, he oftes 
stormed at. and not unfreqrently struck his truant-chap, 
for orders non-performed and damage incurred thereby ; 
yet, upon the whole. there was no room to find fault with 
the general kindliness of his feelings towards him,— 
though Dominic, in the pride of his monopolizing temper 
chose to deem himself nothing, because jess than all in 
all, and looked askaunt at his brother, “with envious leer 
malign” as one, who had robbed him of his just portion 
of a father’s regard. And then there was a lass—a fair- 
skinned lass, whose blue eyes and profuse tresses of paly 
gold, would have distinguished her even amid the bright- 

aired damsels of Saxony; 2nd she, too, loved William, 
the all-perfect William: so at least suspected and said 
others oesides the disfigured youth, who at eighteen was 
in love, hopelessly, passionately, fiendishly, even as Faus- 
tus loved Margaret. He loved.—and yet at times he 
might be suid rather to hate; apart from the object of his 
desperate devotion, he pined in thought and sickened at 
heart, as if deprived by her absence of the very element 
of existence ; then he was all intense adoration, all over- 
flowing tenderness, as if it were a trifle to lay down his 
life to save hers, or her happiness; he felt parched to 
perishing a thirst for her love, as a sinner that repenteth 
for the living waters from the fountain of divine grace. 
And yet in the company he so continually and madly 
honed after. These softer sensations withered under the 
display of her indifference,—her obvious preference of 
another—her utter disregard of him, or notice only by a 
look or word such as she might have bestowed on some 
fierce and monstrous dog, wiih whose fangs she sported 
without fear of them, till startled by a portentous growl. 
At moments like these, he could have stabbed her to the 
heart without relenting, or compunction, and would rush 
out of her presence, and away to his wild haunts, there 
to gnash his teeth and how! in impotent fury. 


And yet William, the happy, envied William .cared not 
for Love Laurence, pretty as she certainly was—and 
much as she evidently cared for him. His simple taste 
had been corrupted by sume of the fine ladies, (the fine 
ladies, that is, of the suburbs and market-house) with 
whom he had come into casual contact during his visite 
to""Richmond-town.” As far, therefore, as he, who was 
no follower of the fair sex, thought of sweethearts at all, 
it was on the absent, and not the near, that his reveries 
ran; but the “ old folks.” who held matrimony to be the 
sheet-anchor of respectability aud success in life, fancied 
it high time for him to take a wife, (the worthy couple 
had, themselves, been joined ere so old,) and constantly 
urged him to that effect. Love, the blooming, modest, 
maiden. Love, so clearly committed by her artless, yet 
inadvertent demonstrations in favour of the youth she 
had played with and likee trom childhood upward—was 
the very person, whom the parents, unsuspicious of the 
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inclination of their youngest son. and incapable of com- 
prehending such a passion, even had they been aware 0: 
us existence, especially recommended—and that no! 
without double authority, to the woo ng and wedding of 
the eldest. There were substantial reasons for this se 

Jection. Old Clement Laurence. an Englishman by birth. 


and a recluse by habit, was reckoned the wealthiest of 


the te farmers—and had but one child besides 
this, a daughter married and gone to the far west : se that 
the innocent agile Love, wih eyes as f ‘ir as those of Hope 
—a cheek downy and glowing as the velvet and vermell 
peach, and in disposition, looks, and ways, the very 
moral of a rural lass, such as Shakspeare’s charming song, 
the pastoral par excellence, 
“ Come, live with me and be my love,” 

must have been addressed to—might be, and was con- 
sidered sole heiress. 

Sull in spite of such personal! attractions.and the ex- 
trinsic, and to the pelt-seeking Dutch. more magnetic bait 
of her worldly expectations, backed by that strongest re- 
commendation in behalf of woman to vain man, the as- 
surance that she looks upon him with a lover’s eye, and 
with all sorts of opportunities afforded him for nieading 
his suit, William, his head full of hunting, wrestling 
matches, and city del/es, continued refractory ; all the et- 
fect produced by time, place, and persuasion, was that out 
of habitual obedience to the parental mandate, he went 
rather oftener to see this Mower of country-girls. Mean- 
while his brother, like one of the Gnomes represented in 
his own national fables. as keeping guard over the virgin 
treasure in the bosom of the earth. seemed resolved that 
if he could not succeed with the fair mountain-maid, no 
one else should be the better for her charms. William, 
though nothing could be more void of object than his 
vicits there, found himself invariably dogged and fore- 
stalled at Laurence’s cabin by his pertinacious junior, who 
watched every look and motion, glaring on him like a de- 
mon out of those keen and restless optics of his, and 
hung upon their steps at home and abroad, with the in- 
stinct and perseverance of a blood-hound. On these oc- 
casions, he would oper the battery of his ciustic hu- 
mour on this involuntary rival, and completely overwhelm 
him with the force and fecundity of his sarcastic vein,— 
even though by so doing he provoked farther manifesta- 
tions of that partiality, the mere belief in which, eat into 
his soul like fire. William so belittied and overborne be- 
fore the rustic beauty whom, as yet he neither desired 
nor disdained. but simply wished well to as an old ac- 
Sieipance, and play-mate, soon began, notwithstanding 
the zealous way in which Love espoused hls cause, to 


disrelish the company in which he was always subjected 
to indignity ; and though the best natured person in the 
world. his ire could not fail to kindle at the torrent of in- 
vective and ridicule, which Dominic poured out in mali- 
cious exultation against him, whose wishes and designs 
were of a sort so little deserving such revenge.. The 


railer indulged himself with impunity. since nothing 
could tempt our village Alcides to strike or hurt one so 
insignificant and unable to contend with himself; for he 
as wellas mostothers was ignorant of the iron strength 
seated in those long, brawny arms, which griped with the 
tenacity and effect of a bear. Neither was it in the na- 
ture of the generous giant Jong to bear ill will against the 
brother, whose grievous deformity excused much acer- 
tity of temper,—or to mistrust where bound by such close 
ties of blood. 

One evening, the brothers after alonger space than 
usual, met in the room in family use at old Laurence’s, 
which, bright with shelves of de!f and pewter ware, and 
rendered comfortable by a good fire and the perfect neat- 
ness prevailing throughout was, at once, (except upon 
high-day occasions, when their best apartment. was open - 
ed) pariour and kitchen. William had jast returned trom 
Richmond, and at his mother’s instigation—indeed ac- 
cording to credible authority, she furnish d the purchase- 
money in the shape of an extra-pot of first rate butter 
—and some flax-t .read, which she was famous for spin- 
ning fine,—he br »ught his eiriv friend, whom they ali were 


sO anxious to see converted into a closer relation,a set of 


pink ribbons, some strands of showy beads, »nd a horn 
hair-comb of immense size, and the highest polish, and as 
precious in the eyes of a primitive upland girl, as a carved 
coronet of tortoise shell, price fifty dollars, to the éégante 
of acity. As with the bashful complaisance of a coun- 
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try-bred youth, half awkward, half consequential, he pro- 
duced his offerings. Love transported out of herself at 
sucha mark of interest trom one, hitherto so careless— 
and whom, both her own father and old Mrs. Godefroy, 
witha view to keep off other fancies and flatterers, as- 
sured her was soon to be her husband, sprang up, overset- 
ting her flax-hemp in the hurry, threw her arms about 
the donor’s neck, and kissed him, as she might have done 
her own brother, by way of thanks. Surprized, as most 
youths would have been into a momentary glow, by the 
suddennes and vivacity of the action. the person so frank- 
ly dealt by, returned the caress with redoubled energy, 
and compound interest, both, 1n the ardour and confusion 
of the moment (for, upon the first glimpse of recollection, 
Love was deeply, painfully confused.) being entirely for- 
getful that there was a witness to their fond interlude; 
which witness, pretending to be occupied in one corner 
of the room, with the huge tome—a tattered volume of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica—constituting old Laurence 
the man of letters in these parts, eyed the couple from 
over his ponderous screen, as did Satan our original 
parents in their paradisical state of love and innocence. 
As Don.inic, his eye-balls seared by the sight, beheld the 
transient but close embrace—the fair form he so coveted 
and so despaned of pressed in the arms of that brother, 
already cursed as his evil genius—the mouth rich with 
the hue and perfume of roses, first touching his cheek 
and then profaned by his eager kisses—he uttered a yell 
o! mingled rage and agony so piercing and unearthly that, 
it was heard, as averred, full a mile off,—and_ according to 
William’s after report, could be compared only to that 
most singular and appalling of sounds, bursting forth from 


“* Steeds that shriek in agony.” 


He made one step towards the stariled pair—then abrupt- 
ly turned and fled; nor was he visible to mortal eye for 
several days thereafter. : 

Those he threw into such a tremour of consternation, 
by his wild cry and phrensied retreat, continued some- 
time together; she, confounded by her drawing a happy 
augury from this hasty betrayal of her secret—and the 
gallant, beginning to feel somewhat impressed in favour 
of the fair one so openly and naively throwing herself 
upon his mercy. For as Shakspeare makes his favourite 
Henry V. talk of witchcraft in the lips of the French 
princess, our young Dutchman (we are aware that this 
national term is a_solecism—but use it as a local and ge- 
nerally received phrase) found something similar in those 
which had just been indulged in saluting. Yet though 
he was not so far gone in love as to overstay his ordin- 
ary time,—still as he wended his way home (a distance 
of two miles) through the darkening twilight, he found 
the Laurence heiress much oftenerin his head than had 
ever been the case before. On he went through the deep 
and loney woocds, his fancy lingering over a half-formed 
vision of the pretty Leve, in the high-crowned blonze cap 
of matronage, seated by his side in her father’s snug 
homestead, and on the endearing position, just enacted 
by her. Suddenly his spirits, which owing to the plea- 
sant stimulus of the past scene, in addition to their usua 
state of animal exhiliration, were uncommonly high flut- 
tered and fell jike a bird from its utmost pitch of flight 
prone down to earth; aslight shudder ran through his 
paralized frame ; 


Along his bones the creeping flesh did quake— 
His damp hair stiffened,” 

with fright and horror, as something, he knew not, saw 
not, that seemed to glide grim and ghastly across his 
path, “All formless but divine,” indistinct as awful it 
passed before him; and at the same instant, a low wil 
wail, sadder and more musical than the voice of the 
winged winds, floated slowly along the twilight air, and 
re-echoing trom wood to glen, from glen to rock an 
cavern, in solemn murmurs died away. William, who, 
without a fancy excitavle enough to originate such phan- 
tasies, was yeta devout believer in the superstitions 80 
rife around him, stood mute and motionless for many 
minutes after the apparition, real or imaginary, had re- 
solved itself into the thin e!ement of which it was made. 
and that long mournful shriek, the symphony of its tran 
sit, was hushed into the stillness of death. The trance 
of terror, binding limbs and faculties slowly subs ded; the 
phantom struck. fetching his breath short and quick, his 
stout breast shaken and reason almost waning, ventu 
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one glance around the now silent and solitary scene. It 
fell only on the grotesque boughs and shadows ef 
the huge trees, waving wiue and dim, and susceptible in 
that pale light, and ata moment so appalling of every 
dubious interpretation; sO Our Visionary, gaining no 
courage from the hurried sweep of his vision, and his feet 
no longer giued to the ground, serving him well, fled as 
if by hate pursued, wuhout pause or backward look, till 
he hailed the cheering ligits of home, and found himself 
fairly housed. Mynheer and the good dame, who were 
cozily se ited ing either chimney-rerner, the one dozing 
with pipe in mouth—the other knitting asif for a wager, 
were roused into astonishment—iudeed alarm, at the 
paleness of heir son’s countenance, and the veloc.ty of his 
breathless advance, bu: when apprized of the porientous 
cause they no jonger wondered at, but participated in— 
indeed out-did paroxysm. Adrian, with many a hearty 
high-Dutch observation, to clench it withall, repeated a 
short Latin prayer, stolen by the Lutherans from the 
Catholic ri ual, and deemed a sovereign spell against 
ghostly intruders,—while his worthy Wiihelmina, sage 
indeed, yet not above the bewildering fears proper to the 
times and her own peculiar lineage, pivusly raised her 
hands and eyes, blessed and bewailed herself in the same 
breath,—and, with many a_ sigh and shike of the head, 
wished that some evil mizht not be bruing; for, oh! dire 
bodement, the hen had that very morning laid an egg in 
William’s bed. However, when the panic had a little 
abated, and he came to make known after a course of 
catechising, which would have done credit to one of Lord 
Brougham’s cross-examinations, the state of matters be- 
tween himself and the fair—and, what was still better, 
rich daughter of old Clem Laurence, all ill presages and 
impressions vanished at such bright prospeets like mist 
before the morning sun; andthe trioconversed long and 
cheerily upon that, and various subjects connected with 
it,and naturally diverging into the labyrinth of plantation 
concerns and neighborhood news. ‘The absence and dis- 
ordered state of Dominic, hardly gave rise to a single 
comment, so used were they all te his uncertain comings 
and goings, and irregular ways. Atthe usual hour, the 
family retired to rest. 

But the slumbers of the ancient couple, who generally 
snored in concert were now strangely perturbed. Old 
Godefroy moaned and gibbered in his sleep, as if oppress- 
ed by dismal phantoms, or a fit of the nightmare , and 
three several times, an Ominous number! did his wife 
awake witha panic start. her heart beating, aud limbs 
trembling under the ideathat she gazed upon sume dread- 
ful sight, the nature whereof she could neither compre- 
hend nor define. ‘The last time she was thus stirred and 
after having put up a prayer and turned heavily over, was 
trying to compose _ herseif again torest,a deep, hollow, 
prolonged sound like the swell of a rising or sinking 
storm scemed to sweep over and around, and through the 
house, as if some spirit, with wild funeral dirge, came 
rushing and shrieking on the wings of the wind At the 
same moment, the cuckoo-clock in the kitchen struck 
one! ‘he single chime struck upon her heart like a 
death-knell. Again that long, doleful, deepening murmur 
came hewling and raging, by shaking every door and 
window. as if a whirlwind hurled on the midnight air. 
As the wild wail rose shrill and sad, then sunk into low. 
sullen sounds like the sobs of despar, the old woman 
muttering to herself, ** The good God be merciful to us 
sinners! how awful it blows to night,” got out of bed 
with many a groan and shiver, and going to the little 
casement that enlightened their sleeping shed, unbuttoned 
the wooden shutters, and looked out upon the lonely 
scene. ‘I‘here was no sign of storm or scath abroad; not 
a leaf quivered, or shadow stirred: the stars shone calm 
and bright in the blue depths of the high heavens, and 
the night and all nature slept serene, as at the first day in 

en, ere the elemental fury was let loose to desolate 
our world. Marvelling at such strange contradictory still- 
hess—and whence came that wild, unearthly sound still 
tinging inher ears, the harassed Wilhelmina, her mind 
misgiving her that all was not right—but that some evil 
chance impended over the family or the neighborhood. 
returned to her husband’s side, whom, under the influence 
of such dreary aad excited feelings, she endeavoured. 
though to no purpose, to rouse; and after a long interval 
of restless and melancholy musing, haunted by vague 
and nervous apprehensions, she at length fell a-leep, and 
continued undisturbed during the rest of the night. 


20* 





Morning came—and with it a wail like that which went 
forth over Eg; pt, when the first born perished. Azrael, 
the angel of death, had been abroad in the night of his 
destruction, and smitten down the prop of an humble and 
honest house. Our farmer whose repose had been great- 
ly disquieted by a dream purporting that he saw the 
roof-tree of his dwelling felled by a single blow—and that 
Dominic’s was the hand that held and aimed the axe, 
was, nevertheless up and about, and, in some sort, rid by 
motion oi his troublesome fancies—his tidy partner, again 
herself. brstlng hither and thither, getting the breakfast 
—and Ulrica’s house-hold matter in full activity; yet of 
the farm-work, all that it was Wiiliam’'s province to at- 
tend 10, remained undone, and he himself missing, How 
came he, who was always stirring withthe dawn, thus 
unaccountably a sluggard? ‘That he was not risen and 
gone out, ought to have been evident to them trom his 
hat and coat yet lying on the table, where he had hastily 
thrown them the previous night aiter the heat of his 
homeward race. Stili they chose to believe—so incredi- 
ble seemed the contrary supposition—that he was em- 
pioying himsel! about some job or other at a remote part 
of the farm ; and again and again did the impatient Ad- 
rain, deeming that he heard his merry whistle, or caught 
a distant glunpse of his comely form, «jaculate, “Thanks 
to God! here comes my boy at Jasi ! and now, Withel- 
mina, jet’s have up the breakfast.” But several such dis- 
appointments destroyed this idea of his absence; and 
the mother, hoping it just possible that the loiterer had 
overslept himself, went up to ascertain. Minutes, that 
appeared hours elapsed, and she came not down: so Ad- 
rian afier reiterating her name half a dozen times, ac- 
compunied by sund:y sonorous oaths (for he was hasty 
and tough of speech,) followed into the ioft, where—for 
the more spacious accommodations were reserved for 
strangers—stood the joint bed of the brothers, sweiling 
with feathers, heaped up with quilts and comforters, ana 
spread with sheets white as the driven snow. ‘lhe door 
was shut and something heavy lay against it impeding 


entrance; old Godeiroy drove it open witha stroke or 


his fvot, all the while loudly invoking Wilhelmina, and 
pushing his way into the narrow chamber. stumbling at 
the t reshold over her senseless body: apparently she had 
tainted away across the foot of the bed, and thence sunk 
dewn on the floor, thus breaking the noise of her fall. 
‘There was, however, no need of questions, had 
there been any to answer them. The cause of that 
swoon lay before the father, in another lifeless figure 
stretched out in that Jast, long sleep, whence there is no 
awaking at least in this world. kt was William !—his son 
—his first-born! it was William, still cold. gone forever! 


—His blood-shot eyes were open and protruding out of 


their sockets—his face not much convulsed, but black 
with the’ biood forced upward by astrong strugyle, and 
now settled there— his hands clenched, aud arms thrown 
out, as if he had died hard. The old man uttered no 
groan, nc exclamation, nota word, as his giance tell on 
the blasting object ; he staggered to the antique and iron- 
bound chest, that served the purpose of a seat, and there 
sat nimself down, his look still fixed on that dead body, 
as though the sight had hardened him to stone. His wife 
was left on the Hoor unsuccoured—assistance uncalled ; 
and yet he continued to gaze and gaze 


‘In helpless, hopeless, brokenness of heart.” 


The mother, so overcome by the sudden sense of her loss, 
began to evince some signs of life; her husband neither 
noticed nor stirred to her aid ; what did it now import to 
him, who lived, or who died since the best half of his 
heart—the dearest of God’s creatures—the hope and 
mainstay of his age, lay there insensibie as the clod of 
the valley—cut off in the first flush of youth? Ulrica, 
however, wondering that none of them reappeared below 
—and judging that something must be the matter, came 
unsummoned, and directed her immediate efforts to the 
recovery of her wretched mistress. We attempt not to 
describe the tremendous burst of grief, which succeeded 
this first deadly shock, but proceed to the steps taken in 
consequence of an event so cruel aud unexpected. 

Old Laurence, one of the nearest neighbors, and also a 
special friend, the faithful domestic forthwith sent for. 
He came, and with him several other respectable house- 
holders, for the news of William Godefroy’s sudden de- 
mise, soon spread far and wide. At this delicate and 
melancholy crisis, it fell upon Clement to assume the di- 
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rection of affairs, as it was in vain to apply to the stricken 
sire: he sat beside the corpse. holding one of the clay- 
cold hands in his, and gazing piteously on the distorted 
face: and in reply to all queries of condolences, could 
only shake his head with an expression of such abject, 
ineffable woe as would have moved a heart of stone. 
This perfect quietude of grief, this humility of heart- 
broken despair, was the more remarkable since our Dutch 
patriarch was naturally a man of quick passions, parta- 
king much in the fierce teufper so fatal in his youngest 
offspring. Butit seemed that the death-stroke dealt to 
his darling boy, had crushed every energy, physical and 
mental, and left him too weak and weary even for tears. 
In one thing. however, he showed himself resolute to 
resistance: this was not to be severed from these pre- 
cious remains, which still seemed to him a son, even 
while they were dressing them in the grave-clothes; and 
the coroner was compelled to make the examination, 
deemed necessary in consequence of the inexplicable 
death and posthumous appearances, in Adrian’s presence: 
He seemed, however, but little moved by it; his grief 
being too profound, too absorbing to admit of aggravation, 
even from seeing that admirable frame, so lately enclosing 
the best and bravest of's;irits, handled and turned over 
by curious strangers—subjected to the cold, judicial 
inspection and comments of a jury of inquest. Besides 
the marks already mentioned, and which were as well 
attributable to a convulsive fit as to violence, there was 
one less equivocal,—a livid circle around the neck such 
as would be produced by a cord tightly drawn, and cut 
ting deep into the flesh. One other token seemed to hint 
at strangulation, which was a lock of hair griped so 
strongly that it was found impossible to unclench the 
fingers from their spasmodic hold without breaking them. 
From the colour and texture of that hair, its rich shade 
of auburn, its curling and rs softness, it was no breach 
ot charity to suppose it plucked from the head of one, 
too nearin blood to be so mach, as thought of on the 
present unnatural occasion; but though little was then 
said about it, and that little indirectly—brows darkened, 
mysterious looks, and gestures implying more than words, 
were freely exchanged—and suspicion thus fixed in a 
quarter whence it was never to be removed! The fa- 
ther, though present fortunately took no note of this, or 
any other horrid circumstance ; and the inquest over. he 
was left again,though not alone, with the dead. The 
verdict rendered was * Death from some cause un- 
known.” 


On the third day, the funeral took place ; a matter very 
different in a remote and lonely vicinity, from what it be- 
comes in town, where the trequency of the occurence», 
necessarily deadens the effect (except in the loss of a very 
deir friend) of all its impressive and monitory circum- 
stances. In arustic community, where there is little to 
occupy the minds of men, ahd but few mutations diversi- 
tying the quiet tenor of existence, every trifle. whether 
an incident of feisting, feud. or mourning—a birth, a mar- 
riage, or the final departure of a fellow being, becomes 
matter of interest to the merest acquaintance. Death 
whose doings are mostly unnoted tn crowded cities, here 
seizes on all the sympathies of our nature. and from the 
chief sufferings to the humblest human breast, is linked 
the electric chain of that shock, which mortality muet 
feel whenever it is brought seriously to contemplate. 
even in the instance of another, its own inevitable and 
not far distant end. There is a great deal too in the time 
and place of an interment; it is one thing when happen- 
ing amid the throng and stir of men, surrounded by their 
works an ! their vanities. the emblems and efforts of their 
pride and their Iittleness, where all is made te wear an 
aspect of pomp and parade, gloomy indeed, but not the 
less ambitions,—and every accessory of splendor, bustle 
and etiquette is lavished to throw a talse grandeur around 
the relics of perishable humanity and the closing grave. 
A pompous burial passes along the streets of a lively 
city,—the plumed hearse, the palled and velvet coffin, the 
mourners with their scarfs and sables. and the long stir- 
ring of stately carriages, glow on the eye; the passer-by 
gazes 2 moment, as on any other pageant—and then turns 
away, the memory and mystery of the thing, the melancho- 
ly mortal of man going to his long home, making no more 
impressions on his listless mind than a dull and trice-told 
tale. But mark the countryman who comes suddenly 
upon such a spectacle, even though far more unpretenuing 
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in its accompaniments; how long and wistfully he gazes 
after the funeral array! a strange thrill of fear, feeling, and 
prophetic sense, making his heart a moment still and he 
gues on his way, witha subdued _ step, and a spirit soften. 
en by this exemplification of the divine sentence that 
‘dust we are, and unto dust we shall return.” In the 
country which it has been happily said, that God made 
the stillness and seclusion of all surrounding objects, lifis 
the soul into more immediate communion with him, that 
made it a living spirit ; there is room for reflection which 
comes in aid of nature, and her holy and moralizing jp. 
fluences; and in such “sweet retired solitude” the 
thoughts of death, and the judgment recur more solemn 
and familiar, more frequent, yet more awful. Amid the 
eternal hills, she placid waters, and all the maguificent 
creations of Almighty power and goodness, destined to 
last while aught earthly shail endure, the sense of human 
nothingness, and evanescence is more deeply felt: and 
when the natural body, that we have lately seen living 
and moving, ana having its being amongst us, is there to 
be laid in the bosom of our mother-earth, the ceremony, 
stript as it may be of all its fantastic and vain glorious ap- 
parel, excites other and more abiding emotions and 
meditations, and the most indifferent by-stander feels 
and owns that a funeralin the country is another and far 
more imposing thing than the same rite performed in a 
populous and busy place. 

Here in a settlement, where instances of mortality 
were chiefly confined tothe aged and infirm, and rare 
even then,—for among the simpie and moral inhabitants 
of the mountains, longevity was the order of the day, 
the sudden extinction of life,in one who seemed to hold 
it by the surest tenure—the removal in the twinkling of 
an eye, of the comliest, the healthiest, and strongest of 
them all created a vast sensation. It was as though a 
star, the brightest and Joftiest of the planetary train, had 
been stricken from its sphere; and as the plain, black 
coffin, unornamented by pall or plate, and supported on 
three silk handkerchiefs passed beneath it, a youth near 
the age of the deceased, holding each one of the six 
ends, was borne out of the house which that deceased 
tai mainly upheld, and along the grave-yard p th,—there 
was not a dry eye among the large concourse, assembled 
to wait upon the obsequies of one, who, though of hum- 
ble degree had been pre-eminent over his mates. ‘The 
parenis came next; the father, “grey-haired with an- 
guish.” and almost forcibly separated from what that 
coffin coniained, moving as if unconscious whither or 
wherefore he went; the mother, wringing her withered 
hands, and sobbing with hysterical violence, as she totter- 
ed along towards that narrow house appointed forall 
living,” wherein her poor William was now to be laid. 
These two were followed bya long procession of both 
sexes, walking two and two,and as they wound along 
the dreary way so seldom trodden, save by the solitary 
cow-herd or hasty laborer, making a near cut, seeming 
from their deep silence and measured movements. like a 
train of shadowy spectres gliding through the gloom and 
sepulchral stillness of a loneand haunted waste. 

[he few intervening fields were crossed—and the fu- 
neral-train reached the spot, where 


“ Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept,”— 


and where the grim grave was prepared for their young 
and suddenly summoned descendant. A circle was form- 
ed around it, and the bearers resting the coffin on its 
brink, after a few words of. solemn admonition from 
their venerable pastor, to lay the scene to heart, a hymn, 
of wh'ch the following is a strict translation—was sung 
with much natural harmony and effect, (music in their ex- 
treme passion for it making a part,even of the burial 
service among the Germans.) 


Peace to the parted sou] — 
The soul to judgment gone ! 
Peace to ye, who linger here, 
But soon to follow on! 
Ye labor still in darkness drear; 
That rest hath found in higher sphere. 


Brother! thy warfare’s o’er— 
Thy race is briefly run; 
Death’s shadowy bourne thou’st past. 





Eternity is won : 
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And thou hast stood arraign’d alone, 
’Fore him that fills th’ etermal throne. 


To him, he way, the truth, 
The life. in ransom giv’n 
For man, thy cause we trust: 
Thro’ faith, we enter Heav’n, 
Christ saves the soul by sin else Jost ; 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 


A short prayer was then put up—the coffin lowered, and 
all was over. 

While this tragedy was enacting at the paternal! resi- 
dence, where was Dominic? the miserable Dominic—he 
who had so misliked and wished ill to his brother, that 
brother now low in the silent dust. None saw or heard 
of the absentee for several days after the funeral; but 
while some opined that he had fled from fear of convic 
tion, and others that some accident,must have happened 
to him in the course of his venturesome rambles, he, all 
at once reappeared in the desolate dwelling. Adrian, in 
the apathy, in which senses and feelings seemed alike 
sunk, neither took heed of his absence or his return; but 
his mother, whe felt a gleam of joy warm her withered 
heart, at the sight of this now sole, and always fondly 
regarded child, learned in answer to her anxious ques- 


tionings, that he had wandered into the neighborhood of 


the patural bridge, that grand natural curiosity of Vir- 
ginia—and so On te gratify his curiosity, by a view of this 
scupendous piece of mountain scenery. ‘This was plausi- 
ble enough, as our enthusiast was in the habit of making 
similar excursions without warning or preparation. But this 
ast one had wrought a change in his appearance, which 
could not fail to furnish food tor wonder and conjecture. 
He was attenuated—worn down almost toa skeleton state 
by fatigue, or it might be, the corrosions of some in- 
ward and eating Care—squalid from suffering and almost 
savage in his depertment. He heard the news of his 
brother’s death with a vain and frightful attempt at sur- 
prise and sorrow; he was agitated—but it was the agita- 
tion, not of grief, but a darker and sterner emotion: and 
eyes were upon him to remark, tongues ready to report 
his manner, under the unexpected, if indeed it were s0o— 
announcement. There was nothing conclusively con- 
demnatory of Dominic; nothing certaineveno” William’s 
havingcome unfairly by hisend; but there had always 
existed a prejudice against the first—not, as he falsely 
imagined on account of the vile defeature of his form, 
but, by reason of his wild and splenetic temper, his ways 
so overbearing and unlike the ways of others, and his 
supposed cominunion with beings unmortal and uxbless- 
ed. Then there was the testimony of Love Laurence, 
who raving on her bed under the loss of her young lover, 
and recurring to the last scene betwixt herself and the 


brothers, had at once and loudly accused the youngest of 


aaving compassed the other’s death, and in spite of all 
the dissuasion and remonstrarces of her more prudent 
father, persisted in affirming his guilt—the remarkable 
appearance of the corpse—and, last, not least, the lock of 
hair, which might have been sworn toas his, who was fie 
ious as Absalom for the beauty of that appendage, alto- 
gether forming a sort o/ chain of circumstantial evi- 
dence, which, although it might have weighed nothing 
igainst a more popular person of like affinity, sufficed to 
oriog the singular and unamiable being, looked upon with 
80 lite faveur, into at least present disrepute. ‘There 
was, nevertheless one thing tending to exculpate him in 
the estitnation of those disposed to judge dispassionately, 
which was his absence previous to and after the melan- 
choly catastrophe; but with the majority, whose minds 
were already made up, this exonerating circumstance 
availed him nothing. it was however, of a nature to ex- 
*mpt him from the cognizance of the law, since there 
were several credible witnesses ready to depose to having 
inet Dominic en the night of his brother’s death. so far 
up among the mountains as to preclude the possibility of 
his agency in that unfortunate and most mysterious af- 
fair. Still the neighbors, many of them wavered not in 
their beliet’of his criminality, supported, as they were, by 
cireamstances, which, if too slight to be held proof’ posi- 
live, were, nevertheless strong enough to deserve investi- 
gation. 

The unhappy object of these too probable surmises 
seemed bowed down under a weight of internal woe, 


leavy enough to crush the strongest, and scarce suscep- 
ible of increase, by any accumulation of outward evil. 





Yet there remained ene ordeal for him insupportable even 
in idea; an ordeal where all observation was likely to be 
upon him; for though none dared provoke the hostility 
of acreature so malignant and perchance powerful, by 
hinting to hima tittle of the mistrust of him afloat (and 
not ungrounded) he was haunted by a vague, instinctive 
apprehensionof it. ‘The funeral sermon of the late Wil- 
liam Godefroy was to be preached ; a sad commeimora- 
tion, which all relations must, of course attend, and 
whence Dominic could not absent himself without the 
most glaring impropriety, and disrespect tothe mem:: y 
of the departed. Anz strange to say, this piece of ine- 
verence was (not to mention the ill reports it might give 
rise to or confirm) more repugnant to his feelings than a 
darker and more deadly deed. It wasa choice of’ evils 
not yet impera.ive ; but in the interior, the wi etched and 
remorseful youth was exposed toa trial still more severe 
in the great change, which had taken place in his father, 
and that father’s conduct towards himselt. ‘he old 
man, who seemed fast dying by an atrophy of the heart, 
had no longer relish for any ot his férmer associates and 
avocations. Tis true he still roused himself to see after 
the farm, and te¢o through the rouune of his old em- 
ployments; but it was mechanically, unconsciously as a 
poppet might have done that was wound up for it. ‘Lhe 
salt of existence had been spilt; allearthiy things had 
lost their savour; still he showed himself ‘onder ot’ hav- 
ing Dominic by his side,—and his only solace was in the 
music now u terly abhorrent to the ears of the compulsory 
minstrel. Adrian spoke not to himof his {ost William, 
that name so loved and hallowed, alike engraved on his 
memory and his heart, rarely passed his lips even to 
Wilhelmina; but there wasa litile air, “* most musical, 
most melancholy,” that the deceased had delighted in, 
and which his father was never weary of hearing. He 
wowd keep Dominic playing it to him over and over 
again, he sitting the while with his hands clasped, his 
head depressed, and his rough yet not homely features 
quivering with nervous twitches,—tll his horror-struck 
son, unable to bear it any longer, would spring up and 
dart away asif pursued by demons; and so he was, by 
the demons of a guilty conscience. 

‘The day tor the last religious commemoration of de- 
parted mortality came; and the father, the mother, and 
the brother, whe had been deemed capable of a misdeed 
sO monstrous, were in the meeting-house seated, and 
striviiig the two first to maintain that decent composure 


of aspect, incumbent on all in the house and worship of 


God,—and the last to undergo the rack of ten thousand 
toriures with the fortitude, though not the holy fervour 
of amartyr. A text, suitable to the solemn occasion, 
was tuken, the fourth verse of the 144th Psalm, ‘* Man is 
lise a thing of naught; his time passeth away like a 
shadow,’’—and an excellent and affecting discourse de- 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Weidemyer, who, in life and 
lecture approved himself, indeed “a legate of the skies.” 
During the sermon (atthe pathetic parts especialiy) all 
eyes turned upon Dominic, who, nerved by pride to the 
endurance, and exerting such command over himself as 
absolutely brought ona strong spasmouic fit, repressed 
every change of countenance—every convulsive start, 
every thrill of agony, such as the patient under amputa- 
tion feels, when the red-hot iron is applied to the raw and 
bleeding stump. 


“ The lip’s least curl, the lightest paleness thrown, 
Alone his govern’d aspect spoke alone,” 


and almost imperceptible of the thousand throes, that 
inly searched nim. A mien so calmly, melancholy, so un- 
conscious of guil!, and fearless, because undeserving of 
the stigma attached to it, yet so expressive of feeling, 
went a great way in destroying the ill impressions exist- 
ing against him: for few could conceive of an actual 
criminal, wearing so artfully the semblance of innocence. 
But there was one person present, whose looks, the coun- 
terfeiter da ed not encounter, since he felt that the slight- 
est glance of her eye, would probe him to the quick; one 
whom he shuddered to think upon much more to meet. 
This was the blighted daughter of old Laurence, 
the object alike of his love and his loathing—the 
direct cause of his crime and his curse, abroad for the 
first time since her heart had been widowed, as she af- 
firmed by his deed, she now sat within a few paces ofthe 
Godefroy’s that opportunity at hand for which she had 
longed with the thirst of vengeance 























“ That haunts the tigress in her whelpless ire.” 


She believed herself the commissioned accuser of an as- 
sassin—the avenger of righteous blood most foully spilt; 
and deluged in tears, agitated almost to insensibility as 
she was, during most part of the service, her looks never 
left Aim, her wild resolve never faltered. At last the 
closing h. inn (Luther’s fine Anthem on Death) was sung, 
and the final blessing dismissed the congregation. Do- 
minic saw and sought to evade her, more terrible to him 
than a thousand embodied fiends; but equilly bent on 
her purpose,and aided therein by old Mrs. Godefroy, 
who feit like a mother seeking the sympathy of a daugh- 
ter.—the mistress and the brother—the culprit and his 
denouncer, were brought together. With a burst of pas- 
sionate vituperation, which shamed that bitter and vehe- 
ment, yet most feminine piece of railing, the lady Anne’s 
in her diaiogue with the crook-back Richard—Love Lau- 
rence, the unce timid and gentle Love, who seemed too 
soft fur an angry word or thought, stooe forward, her pale 
features working with the energy of abhorrence and de- 
termination, her right hand open, ana rigidly raised in 
attestation of Heaven—the finger of her left pointing 
with ali the emphasis of tru h at the objec: of her hostile 
spirit~-and charged him, in the name of the Most High, 
with the murder, the cruel and treacherous murder of his 
own and only brother. Dominic, trembling more with 
rage than terror, was not taken by surprize; his “coward + 
conscience” had forboded something o! the sort on this 
occasion, though, scarce from that particular person. 
Like a bear tied to the stake and baited into fury and sell 
defence, he stood his ground with dogged self possession, | 
and repelled the crimination with a torrent of eager and } 
overwheim.ng eloquence, that might well have passed for | 
the inspiration of indignant innocence. Butthe popular 
sentiment sided with the excited Love, who, now flushed 
and faliering through excess of impaticnce, her eyes fixed 
on him as if they could scath by thur living fire—her 
whole men evincing such scorn and shrinking, such 
dread, yet defiance, as might move a saint exorcising 
Satan in his proper form. s.ill faced the defendant, and 
flashc d on him that arraignment, which she lacked breath 
to put again into words. ‘The general and lony-stifled 
suspicions of the many, who wanting moral courage to 
originate an attack upon one supposed to deal with un .oly 
influences, now boldly followed the lead of a weak but 
enthusiastic girl, vented itself in hisses and groans, which 
sounded in the ears of Dominic like a sentence of eter- 
nal condemnation. All that followed was confusion and 
difficulty, disorder and dismay ; the parents as much in- 
censed as overcome by a charge so monstrous and in- 
credible, clung confiding!y to their son, as the best means 
of protecting him; but none could make themselves 
heard or heeded, till the yoice of their minister, “ joud as 
a trumpet with u silver sound,” pealed through the tu- 
mult, proclaiming that solemn verse of Scripture, ** The 
Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him!” In an instant every voice was hushed, and 
the most reverential stillness prevailed, while the holy 
raan in few, but forcible words set forth to them the 
great sin and sacrilege, of which they, in their pharisaical 
spirit and presumption, had been guilty, in profaning Je- 
hovah’s house, by their carnal clamour and contests. He 
charged them to return in peace and penitence to their 
respective dwellings, and striving-by a life of humility and 
charitable forbearance to make their own election sure, 
to leave this awful matter to the hand of God; aman 
date, which was immediately and implicitly obeyed—-and 
the miore readily since che make-bate, Love Laurence had 
been already borne off by her father, who burned with 
shame and anger at what he styled her insane and unfemi- 
nine conduct,—and the Godefroy’s desired by the reviv- 
ed pastor, to wait forhiscompany home. 

From this day, the current ot public opinion set more 
strongly against the younger Godefroy. and peopie were 
no longer at the pains to_conceal from him their convic- 
tion of his enormity. *Tis true, some used discretion in 
their denunciations of the formidable beiag, permitted 
according to their sage belief to commune with the ab- 
struser and michtier powers; but for one thus prudent, 
there were scores of the plain-spoken ; and the life of the 
accusea was more embittered by this display of generai 
and open detestation, than by the sight of his affected 

arents, or his Own inward pangs. For of all persons 











iving, Dominic was least calculated to bear contumely 
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or humble himself before the laughtiest of his kind: how 
much less, then to those over whom he had once exer- 
cised, and enjoyed honorable if not exclusive supremacy! 
The praise of man wis the breath of his nostrils; his 
desire jor that grateful oblation, had first excited him 
against his more pleasing brother ; and that presence re- 
moved, which hid overshadowed his, he deemed himself 
sure of receiving his due—the due of a wondrous and 
worshipped intellect. Alas! he dreamed of reaping the re- 
ward appertaining 10 virtue, where he had earned only 
the wages of sin. From his birth, a restless and unhap- 
py spirit—the child of fancy and ambition—his very 
sense so profound and pervading, of the beautiful in na- 
ture, taught him to hate himselt as a blot on the face of’ 
this fair universe, and uublessed with equal perceptions 
of the beautiful in moras, he sought not to make the 
mind within atone for and etface the stain of outward 
deformity, under which he writhed and banned. Bur 
hiding himself amid solitude and savage scenery, frm 
the scoffs and pity of the more fairiy gitited, he nourished 
the thoughts of wrongs, sufferance, and the sense of 
enormous injustice awarued him alike by Heaven ani 
men, till he became ripe for ruthless deeds. He had 
sinned and he had suttered, but he had sinned fora price, 
which he had found would not be paid him; and spuraed 
by Love Laurence, and condemned by the common voice, 


** Here stood a wretch, prepared to change 
His soul’s redemption tur revenge.” 


Willingly, in the dark and desperate impatince of a per- 
verted mid, would he now have fled to those unhallow- 
ed ailies, whose slave and instrument he was reputed to 


e. 

Then in addition to the general odium, the poor wretch 
was haunted vy aspectre fiercer than any raised by re- 
morse, in a fond female wrought into frenzy by her loss, 
and as she continued to aver his act. Love appeared to 
have lost ali the awe, which she had, at times regarded 
her wild and wayward lover; and he now looked upon 
ner with a mixtureof such strange and fiendish sensa- 
uons, asthe Lady of Wheelhope is said in the wild le- 
gend of the “ Brownie of the Blick Haggs.” ‘To have 
entertained towards her appointed turmeutor- -a delirium 
of malice and vengeance, a depth, not of Jove or hatred 
exclusively, neither of disgust or desire—but a combina- 
tion of them ail into such a longing as the great enemy of 
mankind feels after the souls of the just, redeemed from 
his internal thrall. Nor was this inveterate malevolence 
enurely unprovoked. In spite of all the remonstrances 
and stern prohibitions of her father, vexed that a wild 
fancy of his grief-crazed daughter, should be the means 
of aidenating him from the family of his old and 
iried friend, Godefroy,—she stuck to her vow of active 
enmity aginst the person, whose innocence he was equal- 
ly ready to avouch,—and at home and abroad, in church, 
or be.d, whenever they met, or his name was pronounced 
in her hearing she renewed the accusation, and reviled 
him in a strain, that outdid Queen Margaret’s shrewish 
flow of tremendous maledictions. At no sense of her 
own proper and imminent peril could she be deterred 
from this; though her friends, one and all, from the sage 
crone, who had numberiess wild tales to tell of young 
women, spirited away and misused, and sacrificed by 
those in compact with “the dweilers in dark abodes,” 
down to the young and scary maidens of her acquain- 
tance, all believing the same as firmly as their Buble, 
warued her to beware of the dangerous wrath of this 
servant of the evilone. And in good sooth, had he been 
tempied with a fair opportunity, there is no saying 
Whether the enraged, and vindicti¥-Dominic, would have 
stuck at doing her a mischief’ even’at the risk of bringing 
his neck to the gallows; for, though he did not shake of 
the existence, which clung to him as acurse, he would 
have held ita cheap exchange for the meed of complete 
revenge. 


The decree of public epinion irreversibly pronounced 
against their son, did not in the slightest degree shake the 
co: fidence of his parents in him. So far from that, it 
only led them to mistr..st their neighbours, s being some 
of them in Jeague tor the destruction of their sole re- 
maining child: the elder and more important of the two, 
they were firmly persuaded, had fallen a victim te this 
diabolical conspiracy! 1'o Jive exposed to the machina 
tion of such misercants, was impossible ; and Wilhel- 
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mina, daily incited thereto by Dominic, who would 
giadly have wandered to the world’s end, was bent upon 
emigrating far her west, and exerted all her_influence 
ever her husband to move him to such a step. But though 
he readily consented to ali she suggested, there was no 
prevailing farther with him; “all hoar with ume and 
trials,” one darling son laid in an untimely grave—the 
other held up iv scorn and ignominy, his very life involv- 
ed by a capital impeachment,—the old man, become 


“ Like the blasted pines, 
Wrecks of a single winter, barkless, branchless, 
A blighted trunk upon a cursed root, 
Which but supplies a feeling to decay.” 


thought of nothing, coveted nothing, but to droop in dull 
vegetation,through the few remaining days assigned for his 
continuance upon earth. His wife, seeing there was no 
hope of nerving him to active measures for the task of 
removal, and indeed Joth to tear herself away from the 
homestead, where she had spent so many quiet hours, and 
which was, moreover hallowed by its proximity to the 
spot where Wiliam rested, next bethought her how to 
eradicate the almost unanimous preposse:sion, which un- 
accountable, as it was In her eyes, unfounded, had never- 
theless, power disquieted them. ‘There was a way—and 
but one—for Dominic to cl: ar himseif in the sight of the 
world ; yet how to sway one of his peculiar turn of 
temper to 1t? could she but do this—wou!d he but des- 
cend to redeem himself by the proposed ordeal, all 
doubts and reports of his unworthiness were at once 
quelled; and nene of Dutch bloed or nursed in Lutheran 
faith. would dare to deem him less than absolved, and 
his name—tlic honest name of Godefroy, restored to all 
its former credit. 

There ex:s'ed among this primitive people, a mode of 
justification appointed for the especial benefit of thesc 
accused, and outlawed upon mere suspicion. It wasare- 
lic of the olden and barbarous time, a modification o: the 
chivalrous practice ot trial by batthe—and something 
similar to the Jewish ordeal of the waters of jealousy. 
The person, aggrieved by the public pre-judgment, after 
giving due notice of his intent, was in the presence of 
God, and the congregation in church assembled, to lay 
his hand on the Holy Seriptures, while declaring himself 
within the strongest imprecatiors of instant punishment if 
hespoke not the truth, guiltless of the offence alleged 
against him.—and then seal the attestation by the soleinn 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. Among a community 
imbued with the deepest sense of religion, it was suppos- 
ed that no one actually guilty would dare profane its 
most sacred ordinance, and taste the communion-cup un- 
der a pledge so awful, since the most signa! vengeance 
would immediately follow such blasphemous andacity ; 
any one doing it with impunity, was therefore, to be con- 
sidered as acquitted, and restored to his place in the es- 
teem and society of his fellows. Such were the means, 
by which Diuine Godetroy, holding him as immaculate in 
this matter os herself. yet unable to hold up her head un- 
der the seuse of his public shame, wished her boy to 
purge himseirt’ of the imputed stain ; but long si e begged 
and prayed, wept and expestulated without finding her- 
self one bit the nearer to her aim, ull she had recourse 
‘0 an expedient and an auxiliary not to be resisted. At 
any Other time she might have shrunk from it, but now, 
the peace, the reason, the very life of her injured offspring 
were at stake. T'o old Adrian, become as docile to her guid- 
auce as achild, she stated the urgency of the case, and 
prompting him to the petition, she had preferred in vain, 
led the father to the son’s feet, and consent was won Do- 
minic, who shuddering at the impious act of perjury, h.d 
wrestled sorely with his own desire, thus to retrieve his 
character, was suodued by the sight of his father, a suppli- 
cant before him; that father whose tractable passiveness, 
was the surest and most touching sign of his heart-break 
and mental prostration. Besides 1s much a slave to the 

ubbie reputation” as Goodwin’s Falkland, Dominic 
even when buoyed up with the hope of Jeaving the coun- 
‘ry forever, deemed death hardly worse than a memory 
Consigned to perpetual infamy; so pressed on all sides 
he went to the good pastor, who,more than once had 
visited and ministered to him with ghostly advice,—but 
in away so soothing and delicate, that the words of ad 
monition dropped, like the gentle rain from Heaven, on 
‘he parched place beneath ; and in brief, yet not unseem- 
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ly phrase, signified his intention to resort to the pledge 
of the Eucharist (as it was called) in order to destroy the 
foul charge not judicially but generally preferred against 
bim to his great injury and agonizement: Mr. Weidemyer, 
who had studied the character and habits of the youth 
before him with attention, but whose strict watch over 
himself, in erder to hinder the growth of an uncharitable 
spirit, rendered it almost impossible for him to form a 
harsh judgment, spent some time in laying before him, 
the full nature and sanctity of the divine Institution, 
whereof he desired the benefit. and which, while the 
spiritual sustenance and suppo't of those, in al] faith and 
humility, partaking of ir, if unworthy received. caused the 
person so ofending in the strong language of the apostle 
“to eat and drink damnation to himself:” he therefore 
warned his agitated audi!or against the danger of tamper- 
ing with a rite so hallowed—but with as litile effect as is 
usually attendant on these official dissuasions. ‘The ap- 
plicant was resolute,and the third Sunday t!i-refrom 
was assigned as the period of his solemn appea! [rom man 
to Heaven. 
Accordingly on the next Sabbath, no‘ice was given 
from the pulpit, that on sucha day one, wrongfully sus- 
pected of a most unnatural atrocity—being entirely clear 
of the same, and having no way of redress against the ill 
thoughts and conversation of his neighbours,—was ad- 
vised and had come to the resolution of making public 
profession of innocence, previous to his approaching im- 
mediately after the Lord’s table. The person so com- 
plaining, and appealing from the false judgment passed 
upon him, was farther stated,to be Dominic Gottlob 
Godefroy, youngest, and now only son of Adrian and 
Wilhelmina Godefroy of the Gorefenhaus : and the re- 


' verend speaker closed by saying, that in compliance with 
| the usage and indulgence of the Church, he should, then 
land there, admit the ©o named Dominic to the pledge of 


the Eucharist, as the means of justice to one. wccording 
to his own showing, grievously wronged. 


The interval betwixt this announcement, and the day 
of trial, went by to the principal character in the dismal 
drama, like adream, vague, endless and terrific. In 
vain he strove to cemprehend and realize his situation; 
it was exactly that of a person, walking in utter darkness 
amid pitfalls and perils of every kind, with the conscious- 
ness that each step inight p!unge him into irretrievable 
destruction, and yet that he must on!—on!—since to 
linger wasas fatal asto advance. Rest, appetite, and 
strength forsook him ; stil] his demeanor was (unlike his 
former mood) strangely. horribly, gay ; and there was a 
wild and varying sparkle in his eye, that spoke not of 
natural mirth, but of the fierceness of incipient insanity. 
Since his last return home, after his brother’s interment, 
he had entirely relinquished his far roving propensities,-- 
and, like some forest animai, half domesticated, roamed 
all night about the house, which all day resonnded with 
his bursts of savage glee. No more did the witching 
notes of the flageolet 


“ Like a stream of rich distilled perfume,” 


come floating and breathing around the farm, from the far- 
off nook, in some “ bosky dell, where the idler dreamed 
away his hours ;” the music was silent, the sequestered 
places that had once known his wandering tvotsteps, 
knew them no more: and at his mother’s elbow, he was 
everlastingly to be found, as if some holy spel! shielded 
and soothed him there.. She—that fond, erring, deceived 
mother—sympathized with every turn of her son’s tem- 
per, and essayed with all her simple art to impart to him, 
and move him to seek out comfort for himself from that 
sacred source, which is the well-spring of eternal life. 
But all useless were her zealous efforts to recommend 
religious studies and consolations to his intractability ; he 
shrank from meddling with the Bible, as some unclean 
spirit. such as ** believe and tremble,” might have done; 
and at this purticular conjuncture, when they ought, 
had he been what he professed himself, so much to have 
engaged his attention,—eschewed all mention or memory 
of divine things, as the worst of abominations in his 
sight. Dame Godefroy, baffled and bewildered by such 
profane and perverse mockery, de-isted from her pious 
efforts, and her beart bleeding for the poor boy, half 
crazed as she thought him, by insult and ill-treatinent, re- 
signed herself and him into the hands of a righteous and 
overruling Providence. Thus passed the time to them 
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both till Dominic was to go forth to his awful act of self- 
justification. 
he church, the scene of this solemn novelty, was 
crowded to suffocation by sunrise. Such an incident, 
though of traditional occurrence in the father-land, had 
never been witnessed among the Cis-atlantic Dutch. 
from acountry baptizing in America, the least imposing 
of such ordinances, to the Spanish ceremonial of the Au- 
gust Auto-da-fe. religious spectacles are, of all others at- 
tractive to the multitude; and this was enhanced by 
every observance reconcileable with the simplicity of the 
established worship. On one side, the elders of the 
church were to be seen ranged in God'y array; on the 
other, the principal persons in the settlement, old Clem 
Laurence pre-eminent among them, sat in state as if com- 
posing the supreme tribunal of judgment, and the table 
“covered with a fair cloth,” and holding the holy ele- 
ments, in a chalice and plate of richly-chased silver, said 
to have belonged originaily to the monastery, whence the 
great reformer seceded, was set out, not in its usual place 
near the pulpit—but in frontof the dignitaries. and nearly 
in the centre of the assemoly. The parents of the 
neophyte were in their accutomed seats, commanding the 
pity and esieem of all present; old Adrian hirdly aroused * 
from his habitual apathy, by what was going on around 
him; Wilhelmina, pale but composed, triumphant yet. 
trembling; for, though her fsith in the guiltlessness of 
her boy was perfect.—yet the time, the place, the occa- 
sion—the heavy remembrance of her dead son—the 
dreadiul suspicions defiling the good name of the one in 
presence there,—over whom her bowels yearned—the 
obloquy attached to their hitherto unspotted name, the 
awful pledge about to be given in redemption of it—all 
combined to flurry nerves, which had stood of late such 
tremendous shocks. Dominic sat alone, like one doing a 
ublic penance, in the most conspicuous part of the holy 
10use, and wearing a look of spectral ghastliness—of 
rigid immobility, almost approaching to stoniness; it might 
be the tranquility of innocence.—it might be the enforced 
calm of hardened despair. But none of the many, who 
scanned him with eager eyes, were now free to scrutin- 
ize and animadvert upon one, entitled by all their preju- 
dices and practice to stand superior to unjust accusation. 


The service was duly performed ; a sermon upon the 
approaching rite in its usual acceptation, and also its pre- 


sent purport was delivered; during which, the individ- | 


ual, whose soul was harrowed up by a repitition of all 
circumstances connected with the late tragic dispensation 
in his father’s family,and his own large share in it, sat 
mute and motionless as if he had“ forgotten himself to 
marble.” ‘he pastor, his discourse something of the 
longest, ended, proceeded to celebrate that holiest mystery, 
common to all christizn churches: and all in the wide 
old building leant forward, or half rose, breathless with 
suspense—almost dizzy with intense and straining obser- 
vation. Among the most eager of these gazers, was 
Love Laurence, who with eyes endued with such powers 
as that ascribed tothe fabled basilisk, rivetted with the 
fixedness of fascination, the sharpness of lightning, 
upon him she so abhorred, seemed to freeze him, as they 
pierced into petrifaction. But thoughthe communicant 
seemed bewildered under her steadfast and scathing 
gaze, it was Only a momentary confusion; he was sum- 
moned to advance; slowly and sternly he did so; the 
sacred volume was tendered to his touch, the form of ex- 
culpation repeated by him deliberately, and distinctly 
after the clergyman, and with the concluding assevera 
tion ** So help me, God !” he kissed the book, uttering at 
the same time, a long, deep sigh, that ran echoing along 
the old walls like a hollow and unearthly whisper. The 
minister the n withdrew to the altar, and himseif first re- 
ceiving the consecrated bread and wine, presented the 
rst with the usuai formula, “The body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee! Take and eat'this in re- 
membrance that he died for thee, and feed on nim in thy 
heart by faith with thanksgiving.’”? Dominic, after a 
protracted pause, obeyed; the holy morsel passed his 
ashy !ips,—a minute elapsed, and the whole congregation 
saw and trembled. A strong spasm shook his shrunken 
linbs; pale before. he now grew livid cadiverous; he 
gasped, he reelod; a purple flush passed over his convul- 
sed face; there was a swelling and rattling in his throat 
—=2 stiffening of the muscles cord like form tension, and 


YOUTH RECALLED. 


to swallow, he fell at Jength onthe pavement, and was 
taken up stone-dead, under a doom as sudden and 
awful as that provoked by Ananias and Sapphira. 

To the simple and superstitions apprehension of our 
mountaineers, there was no need of inquest or investiga- 
tion, as to the cause of a death so manifestly proceeding 
from “ the visitation of God.” One thus judged and ex- 
ecuted by the divine justice. was, like the Hebrew rebels 
of old, decreed to be buried “ out of the camp”—that is, 
far from the place of interment, common to his name and 
race. They made the grave of Dominic Godefroy, the 


the wild haunts, where he was supposed to have invoked 
the aid of those demons. under whose deluding instiga- 
tion, such a tissue of foul crime was wrought; and long 
and fearfully, through all the region of the Allegany, did 
they talk of and tremble at this true, and most terrible 
JUDGMENT. oS. 


ee ee 
From the Token for 1836. 
YOUTH RECALLED. 


—— 


BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 





In deepest shade, Ly fountain sparkling clear, 
High o’er me darkly heaved the forest dome, 
Sweet tones, long sileut, melt upon my ear; 
They sovthe my spirit like the voice of home; 
And blended with them, floats a beam of light, 
Radiant, but gentle, through the shadowy night. 


My heart, that sunk in dim oblivious dream, 
Jakesat the tones, and feels its life again; 
My downcast eye uprises to the beam; 
Softly untwines my bosom’s heavy cliain: 
A stream of melody around me flows; 
Anew the smothered fire of feeling glows. 


The charm, long lost, is found; and gushing pours 
From Fancy’s heaven, its beauty,as a shower: 
The mystic deep casts up its wonderous stores; 
Mind stands in panoply of fullest power; 
Heaving, with wakened purpose, swells the soul; 
Its barriers fall; its gathered treasure roll. 


Light covers all around—light from on high, 
Soft as the last retiring tint of even, 
Full asthe glow that fills the morning sky, 
Pure as the midmost blue of cloudless heaven: 
Like pillared bronze, the lofty trunks aspire, 
And every leaf above is tipped with fire. 


*And round me still the magic music flows; 

A thousand different tones dissolve in one: 
Softer than ever gale of evening blows, 

They blend in harmony’s enchanted zone: 
With pictured web and golden fringe they bind, 
For higher flights, the renovated mind. 


I feel it round me twine—the band of power; 
Youth beats in every vein; life bursts in bloom; 
All seems, as when at twilight’s blissful hour, 
Breathed irom the flowery grove, the gale’s per- 
fume ; 
The laugh, the shout, the dance, and then the strain 
Ot tenderest love, dissolves the heart again. 


Ye greet me fair, ye years of hope and joy, 
Ye days of trembling fears and ardent loves, 
The reeling madness of the impassioned boy— 
Through wizzard wilds again my spirit roves, 
And beauty, veil’d in Fanecy’s heavenly hue, 
Smiles and recedes before my longing view. 


The light has fled ; the tones that won my heart 
Back to 11s early Heaven, again are still: 

A deeper darkness broods; with sudden siart 
Repelled, my lite relapses from its thrill: 

Heavier the shades descend, and on my ear 








choked by contending emotions and the hasty attempt 


Only the bubbling fountain murmurs near. 





fratricide, the sacriligious and perjured wizard, in one of 
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COM, MACDONOUGH. 


MEMOIRS OF COM. MACDONOUGH. 


Our materials for the early life of Commodore 
Macdonough are scanty: but that circumstance is the 
less to be regretted, as in common with many of his 
youthful companions in the naval service, its charac. 
teristics are merely an unremitted perseverance in the 
paths of duty and of glory. Our authorities, how- 
ever, enable us to state one characteristic, which 
though perhaps not peculiar t: him, appears to be 
more deeply imprinted and more strongly marked.— 
That habitual devotion to, and that firm persuasion 
of, the constant operation of the providence of God, 
by which he now appears to be actuated, have long 
heen conspicuous in his life. . 

The battle on lake Champlain, in the vicinity of 
Plattsburg, on the 11th September, 1814, by the skill 
and courage with which it was conducted, and by the 
importance of its effects upon the state of the war 
on the northern frontier of the United States, first 
conferred distinction on h's name, and pointed him 
out as the object of national curiosity, inquiry and 

ride. 

" Tesue Macponovuau is a native of the State of 
Delaware, and at the date of the battle just mention- 
ed, was about twenty-eight years of age. He entered 
the service at an early period ofhis life. At the siege of 
Tripoli, he wasa midshipman under Lieutenant Deca- 
iur,and was one of those brave volunteers, by whom 
the frigate Philadelphia and the Turkish gun-boats 
were destroyed. Ot his meritorious conduct on this 
oecasion, we may be sufficiently persuaded, from his 
having been recommended, by Mr. Decatur, to Com- 
modore Preble; by whom he was promoted. Of his 
subsequent progress, we have little information, until 
the affair of lake Champlain. 

It had become an object of solicitude with the bel- 
lgerent parties on the northern frontiers, to obtain 
the superiority on the lakes. Indeed, the success of 
the land operations was considered to be entirely de- 
pendent on that of the marine. Commodore Perry 
had already established our dominion on lake Erie ; 
and that of lake Ontario had been successfully dis- 
puted bv Commodore Chauncey with Sir James Yeo. 
The states of Vermont and New York were threat- 
ened from lake Champlain. ‘To counteract hostile 
attempts from this quarter, the command of the Ame- 
ncan squadron on this lake was entrusted to Commo- 
dore Macdonough; while the detence of Plattsburg, 
_ nded upon the exertions of Gen. Macomb and his 
gallant little army; and in September 1814, an attack 
was anticipated upon these youthiul commanders. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 11th of that month, the expected 
event took place. 

For several days the enemy had been on his way 
‘0 Plattsburg, by land and water, and it was well un- 
lerstocd that an attack would be made at the same 
ume by his land and naval forces. Com. Macdonough 
determined to await at anchor, the approach of the 
alter, 

At 8 o’clock in the morning, the look-out boat an. 
tounced the approach of the enemy. At 9 he an- 
thored in the line ahead, at about 300 yards distance 
‘rom the American line: his flag ship, the Contiance, 
under Com. Downie, was opposed to Commodore 
Hacdonough’s ship the Saratoga; the brig Linnet 
Was opposed to the Kagle, Capt. Robert Heneley ;— 
the enemies? gallies, thirteen in number, to the schoon- 
tt, sloop, and a division of gallies, one of his sloops as- 
‘isting his ship and brig; the others assisting his gal- 
es: the remaining American gallies being with the 
Saratoga, and Eagle. 

In this situation, the whole force on both sides be- 
‘ame engaged; the Saratoga suffering much from the 
heavy fire of the Confiance, though the fire of the 





former was very destructive to her antagonist. The 
Ticonderoga, Lieutenant Commander Cassin, gallant- 
ty sustained her full share of the action. At half past 
ten o’clock, the Eagle, not being able to bring her 
guns to bear, cut her cable and anchored in a more 
eligible position, between the Saratoga and the Ticon- 
deroga, where she very much annoyed the enemy, but 
unfortunately left her commodore exposed to a galling 
fire from the enemy’s brig. The guns of the Saratoga 
on the starboard side, being nearly all dismounted or 
not manageable, a stern anchor was let go, the bower 
cable cut, and the ship winded with a tresh broadside 
on the Coi fiance, which soon after surrendered.— 
The broadside of the Saratoga was then sprung to bear 
on the brig, which surrendered in about fifteen minutes 
after, 

The sloop that was opposed to the Eagle, had 
struck some time before, and drifted down the line; 
the sloop which was with the enemy’s gallies, having 
struck also? ‘Three of them were sunk, and the others 
pulled off. While Macdonough’s gallies were in the 
actof obeying the signal to follow them, all the vessels 
were reported to him to be in a sinking state; it then 
became necessary to countermand the signal to the 
gallies, and order their men to the pumps. 

At this time there was not a mast standing in either 
squadron, in a condition to hold up a sail; the lower 
rigging being nearly all shot away, hung down along 
the masts. 


The action lasted without intermission two hours 
and twenty minutes. The Confianee had one hun- 
dred and five round shot in her hull. Her shot passed 
principally over the heads of her antagonists, the hull 
ot the Saratoga received but fifty-five shot, and there 
were not at the close of the action, twenty whole 
hammocks in the nettings. The Confiance had 190 
men killed; and one of the captured sloops, the Club, 
had but five men alive. The British Commodore 
Downie was killed at the first broadside. Commo- 
dore Macdonough was three times knocked down, 
by the splinters and falling spars and blocks, but escap- 
ed with trifling injury. The Saratoga was twice set 
on fire by hot shot from the enemy’s ship. 


The following is the statement of the killed and 
wounded on board the American squadron, and of the 
force engaged on each side; taken from Commodore 
Macdonough’s letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated, “United States ship Saratoga, at anchor off 
P'atisburg, September 13, 1814,” accompanying the 
flags taken from the enemy. 


AMERICAN FORCE. 


Saratoga, 8 long 24 pounders, 
42 pound carronades, 


12 32 pound ditto. Total 26 
Eagle, 12 32 pound carronades, and 
8 long 18 pounders. 20 
Ticonderoga, 8 long 12 pounders, 
4 18 do. 
5 32 pound carronades. 17 
Preble, 7 long 9 pounders. 7 
10 gallies, viz. 
Allen, 1 long 24 pr.and 1 18 pr.Columbiad 2 
Burrows, 1 24 1 18 do. 2 
Borer, 1 24 1 18 do, 2 
Nettle, 1 24 1 18 do. 2 
Viper, 1 24 1 18 do. 2 
Centipede, 1 24 1 18 do. 2 
Ludlow, i 12 1 
Wilmer, 1 12 ] 
Alwyn, 1 12 1 
Ballard, 1 12 ] 


Total Guns 86 
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Recapitulation.—14 long 24 ipomoders, 
6 42 pound carronades, 
29 32 pound do. 
12 long 18 pounders, 
ll 12 pounders, 
7 9 pounders, 
6 18 pound Columbiads. 
Total 86 guns. 
ENEMY’S FORCE. 
Frigate Confiance, 27 long 24 pounders, 
4 32 pound carronades, 
6 24pound do. and 
2 long 18 prs. on birth deck 
Total 39 
Brig Linnet, 16 long 12 pounders, 16 
Sloop Chub, 10 18 pound carronades, 
1 long 6 pounder, 11 
Sloop Finch 6 18 pound carronades, 
1 18 pound Co!umbiad, and 
4 long 6 pounders. 1] 
13 gallies, viz. 
Bir James Yeo, 1 long 24 pr.and 1 32 p. carr. 2 


Sir Geo. Prevost, 1 24 i‘ oe, «~. S 
Sir Sy Beckwith, 1 24 1 a3 do. 2 
Broke, 1 18 i= =, 3 
Murry, 1 18 ee & Wee 
Wellington, 1 18 1 
Tecumseh, 1 18 } 
Name unknown, 1 18 1 
Drummond, 1 32 p. carr. 1 
Simcoe, i 32° do. ] 
Unknown, 1 32 do. 1 
Ditto, 1 32 do. 1 
Ditto, 1 32 do. 1 

Total, guns 95 


Recapitulation.—30 long 24 pounders, 


7 18 do. 

16 12 do. 
5 5 do. 

13 32 pound carronades, 
6 24 do. 

17 18 do. 


1 18 pound columbiad. 
Total, 95 guns. 

An attack by the British army, under the governor 
eneral of the Canadas, Sir George Prevost, upon 
xeneral Macomb, commanding at Plattsburg, was 
made s'multaneously with that of the Buitsh squadron 
on the lake, upon Commodore Macdonongh. 

Sir George having collected all the disposable force 
in Lower Canada, with a view of conquering the 
country as far as Crown Point and ‘Ticonderoga, en- 
tered the territories of the United States on the first of 
September, with fourteen thousand men, and occu- 
pied the village of Champlain. As was before inti- 
mated, the co-operation of the naval force constituted 
an essential part of the arrangement. The conse- 
quence was, that instantly on the discomfiture of the 
fleet, the army retired with great precipitation, having 
lost two thousand five hundred, in killed, wounded, 
and missing. 

Thus, by the valor and conduct of two young com. 
manders, joined to the exertion of the forces under 
their command, the enemy was expelled trom lake 
Champlain and its vicinity, his cherished enterprise 
miscarried, and the prospect of future success was ren- 
dered more distant and hopeless than ever. 

This victory was announced to the department of 
war, by Commodore Macdonvugh, on the day it was 
obtained, in the following brief and modest communi. 
cation: “The Almighty has been pleased to grant usa 
signal victory on lake Champlain, in the capture ol 
one frigate, one brig, arid two sloops of war of the 
enemy.” 





THE GOLDEN AGE, 


Fisher’s Drawing-Room Scrap-Book (London) for 
1836, contains an exquisite portrait of youthful lovelj. 
ness entitled ‘ The Golden age,’ to which the Quaker 
Minstrel, Bernard Barton, has appended the following 
character:stic stanzas : 


I marvEL not that the artist’s pride, 
When he finish’d this lovely page, 
Wih Innocence, Beauty, and Youth supplied, 
Should have named it * ‘The Golden Age.’ 
"Tis the portrait of one in her girldhvod’s prime, 
Unclouded by Care, and unsullied by Crime. 


And an age so blissful, and pure, and bright, 
In a weary world like ours, 

W ith its spirits as gay, and its heart as light, 
As a butterfly round Spring flowers, 

May bring forward utles manitold, 

A bearing so happy and high to hold. 


*Tis the age when the heart in its blithesome glee 
Can at each glad impulse bound; 

When all that the ycung before them see 
Has a halo of beauty round; 

When griet is pangless, and joy is pure, 

And the whispers of Hope seem true and sure 


It may chance in a volume like this, design’d 
for the joyous young and fair, 

That these hasty and artless lines may find 
A reader as free from care, 

\s lovely a 'ype of Lile’s Golden Age, 

As the being portray’d in the perishing page. 


Maiden! think not I would cloud thy brow 
By a b ding of future ill; 

Or that bosom which throbs so lightly now 
With a warning voice would chill; 

Unworthy the ba d of hs calling high, 

Who would wake in that heart a causeless sigh 


’Tis the morning of Life? Be blithe and gay 
As the birds which around thee sing ; 
Yet remem:ber that morn is but part of the day, 
That evening its shadows must bring, 
And the darkness of night must soon tollow that eve 
When the fast-fading twilight hath taken its leave. 


But fear thou not! Let thy morning be spent 
So that eve may ils course approve ; 

And when stars come torth in the firmament, 
Thou shalt view them with hope and love; 

And mark unappall’d the gathering night 

Waiting a morning of endless light. 


’Tis the Spring-time of being ; yet bear in mind 
Its Summer will soon be here; 

That ifs autumn will linger not long behind, 
When the flowers a ; leaves turn sere; 

And that Winter will come, which comes to all, 

When the flower must de, and the leat must fall. 


So guard the blossoms thou bearest now, 
‘That when Summer shall be o’er, 
The truitage of Autumu on every bough 
May prove thy Winter store ; 
And when ‘Timne’s briet seasons no changes bring, 
‘Thou shalt know an everlasting Spring. 


Now in thy youth beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be untorgot; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days, will be 
Greenness, and beauty, aud strength, to thee ! 
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THE FIERY VAULT. 


From the Metropolitan, for September. 


THE FIERY VAULT. 


A TALE OF ITALY, 


“The story’s still extant, and written in very choice a, 
amlet. 


Venice! The word frights editorial ringlets from 
their place, the revising pen flutters with revivitied 
terror, and the ink rolls im troubled waves from its 
silver stand. ‘The echo of a hundred tales rings in 
the ear—gondolas, red masks, daggers, cowls, tor- 
tures, and pvison, float in an undistinguished mass be- 
tore the eye. ‘The Sea Cybele fresh from the ocean— 
would she had left her historians at the bottom !—But 
let us see. : : 

“Truly, my son, thou sayest rightly; there will be 
feasting, and music,and mirth,in the proud palazzo 
to-morrow. But by the wings of the lon ——” and 
old Carruchio paused, his eye fixed on the white towers 
of the Morentali mansion, but not in listlessness. 

“'The duke, my master, is a gallant gentleman, fa- 
ther, and liberal; and 1 warrant me, has done wild 
deeds. I have often, when steering his gondola, seen 
him glance among female faces as though——” 

“Silence, my son, would better become a faithful 
servant. Nay, were the duke to hear thee judging his 
looks, there are warmer places for tattling spies than 
even these stones at noon. orget not thy friend, 
Miollano, who for merely recognizing a trinket in a 
maiden’s hair, had the pleasure, as every body believes. 
of shrieking out of his lite in one of yon fiery pri- 
sons. 

“True, father, but his master was not the Duke 
Antonio di Regola, nor, afier all, is it quite certain 
that it was Miollano’s scorched body that we fished 
up. 

“Santi! if thou thinkest the doubt worth solving, 
the burning chamber is still there. For me, I love a 
cooler abode. Farewell, I see a fare yonder ;” and the 
old gond lier stepped upon the prow of his dark and 
elegant boat, a vigorous effort brought her round, and 
ina few moments he was far from the marble stair. 
His compinion, a muscular young man, with fea- 
tures strikingly handsome, yet on a second look bear- 
ing a sinister expression, removed his broad slouched 
cap from a bow of bronze, and fanning himself there- 
with, soliloquized. 

“Dungeons, and death—mayhap it may be so, yet 
lam free to think, That same proud Count of Mo. 
rentali, too whose daugher is to wed Lorenzo the 
duellist, might thank me for keeping his secret. By S:. 
Mark, [ um inclined to let him know his obligation. 
He would, perhaps, repay me with a lodging under the 
care of the ‘Three, ashe favored poor Muollano. Truly 
the prospect is pleasant, but how am 1 to blame! A 
grandee visits a woman who lives near me, doubtless 
on an erraud of charity; nay, 1 am sure ot it, for he 
Rave sher money, and what of it? If, indeed —” 

‘It what, friend?” said a third person, advancing 

It 1 could get a fare this morning betore my hour 
of attending my employer, it would lighten my heart, 
and load my pocket.” ' 

“What noble of Venice is happy in the service of 
80 prudent and veracious a gondolier ?” 

He must be a stranger here who knows not the 
badge of the Duke di Regola.” 
am one,” said the masked speaker; “ I would see 
somewhat of your city; give a cast of your office 
along the most notable streets, if you call then: so, and 
enlighten me as to some of the owners of these gor- 
geous piles.’ 

They are floating on the deep blue waters ; the 
Stranger reclines under the half-drawn awning. 

Who inhabits that beautiful building?” said he, as 
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the bark glides near one of the palaces of Venice. 
The stone front, interspersed with marble-edged open- 
ings, long and na:row; the first and second stories 
centred each by a large window, richly ornamented 
with arabesque tracery; the terrace proj: cting a few 
feet from two doors appropriated to visitants, ascend- 
ed by short stairs, the two other entrances at oppo- 
site sides, level with the water which flowed into them 
to dark platforms beyond, one fur the domestics and 
humble citizens, the other for the mute secret move- 
ments of the master of the mansion ; the lofty turret- 
looking chimney, and the shaded verandahs, bespoke 
the haughty abode of a weal:hy noble.” 

“That is the palace of Count Morentali.” 

“T have heard the name, I think. What character 
does he bear ?” 

“Ttis not for such as myself, signore, to talk of those 
so far above me.” 

“ Nay, thy words need not flow so niggardly to 
me— W hat care I for the Count or his aflans? I ask 
but for curiosity, and methinks thou mightest oblige 
me. 

“You can be silent, signore ?” 

“1 shall be forgetful, in a week, of thy whole his- 
tory, which is the same thing. There is an earnest of 
my secrecy.” 

“Thanks, signore,” said the gondolier, taking the 
piece of gold. “ All I can tell you of this count is, 
that he is considered haughty and cruel. We know 
he is rich ; a:.d that he is merciless, was shown in the 
fate of a teliow-boatman, who, for some trifling indis- 
cretion of the tongue, was put to a horrible death in 
a dungeon of the Council.” 

* How is that known ?” said the stranger. 

“ET myself, with my father, dragged up the burned 
and mangled body fiom the canal.” 

“ Were there witnesses of your discovery ? Such a 
sight is not often seen, I should think.” 

“None, signore; for we speedily replaced the 
corpse, not choosing to meddle with the business of 
others.” 

“ 4 prudent course, friend. Pray, is the count mar- 
ried ?” 

“ His lady died many years ago, in giving birth to a 
son and daughter. ‘lhe young countess is now in 
the palace, as beautiful as Venus. Her wedding is te 
take place to-morrow, to Lorenzo di Castiglia, the 
duellist, as he is called.” 

“Ah! and the son?” 

“That part of the tale is most surprising, s'gnore ; 
the child disappeared when about three years old, and 
has never since been heard of. Some say that he must 
have failea into the canal, and that seems most pro- 
bable.” 

* Do you ever see the count abroad ?” 

“ Not frequently, signore; the last time I saw him 
was a few days ago, and then by accideut.” 

“ How ? and where ?” 

“You seem interested, signore; and as a stranger, 
Ido not fear telling what to a Venetian ear it would 
be h:zardous to disclose. I live in a street to the 
right of yon chnreh—the Church of St. Mary—and 
nearly opposite res de an old woman a: d her daughter. 
‘The girl is very beautiful, and the count, 1 suppose 
thinks so; for I saw him enter the house a few even. 
ings since, where he remained nealy an hour.” 

“® How could you know him? I thought the fashion 
of Venice was to go masked on such adventures,” 

“So did the couut, signore; but as he was leavin 
the house, in putting up his purse, his mask fell off, 
He seemed terribly augry at the chance, and instantly 
restored it.” 

“No wonder. Men ot his age and rank should be 
careful. ‘Can a stranger h ve access to the noble ?” 

“ Not usually, signore ; but if you were to in':oduce 
yourself as wishing to be present at the wedding ot 
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the Lady Giulia, the count’s courtesy might be taxed | 
to welcome you.” Be 
“ | am determined to try friend. So turn about, and 


make tor the palace. Here is for thy pains.” 

A second piece of go'd chinked in the pouch of the 
gondolier, as he dexterously swung round his boat, 
and a succession of vigorous strokes again brought 
them to the mansion. 

“Where will you enter, signore ?” 

“Oh! the servants’ gate. I must begin modestly.” 

The gondolier shot through the dark passage, and 
reached the landing platform. ‘The siranger sprang 
from the boat. 

“You will ascend those stairs, signore, and turn to 
your right, where you will find a porter who can bring 
you to the count.” 

“ He thanks you.” 

The door above flew open, and a strong light fell 
upon the stranger’s form. He removed the mask, and 
the terrified gondolier quailed before the sneer of the 
Count Morentali. ‘The next moment the gates through 
which they had entered, closed, the noble waved his 
hand, and the unfortunate boatman found himself a 
prisoner. 

“ Remove the gondola, and place the fellow in the 
dungeon ;” and Morentali ascended the stairs without 
deigning another glance at his victim. 

The Lady Guilia sat in her chamber. Before an 
enormous mirror, in a rich gold and flower-enamelled 
trame stood an exquisitely inlaid marble table, on 
which reposed the awful instruments of the toilet of 
an [talian damsel.—The odour of several delicate 
plants filled the apartment, a young girl rested ona 
low couch near her mistress, mingling the sound of a 
guitar with the plaintive notes of an oriental ballad, 
while another maiden assisted the bride.—Both, seen 
alone, had been esteemed pretty, but by the side of 
their lovely lady were forgotten. If the poet’s dream 
ot the incarnation of beauty were ever fulfilled, :t was 
in person of Guilia. Proudly lotty was her snowy 
brow, which had seemed even haughty, but for the 
soft large blue eyes below, which carried their eloquent 
pleading into the very soul. Her long, glossy, dark 
hair now hung loosely around her face, heightening 
the effect of an exquisite complexion. She raised to 
her ruby lips a cross of pearls, which were far sur- 
passed by those her kiss disclosed. A dark robe, 
which she wore at the toilette, left bare her lustrous 
arm and shoulder, and flowed to the little feet resting 
uncovered on a velvet cushion. She raised her haud 
its ny form is hidden in her ringlets, she leans upon 
her arm and weeps. 

And why flow the tears of Guilia Morentali? Are 
they for her b:idal on the morrow? Why should the 
ceremony, the thought of which, and of the feast and 
ball to follow, turns the heads of half the maidens of 
Venice, moisten the eve of the bride? Perchance 
those tearsare the usual tribute of love to modesty— 
perehance the lady thinks of the horrible screams 
which sounded on her ear, as, some months before, 
when, with a party of companions, she visited the 
Doge’s palace, she had missed her way, and wandered 
alone towards a part of the building unknown to her. 
Perhaps the agonized supplication she heard, * One 
drop of water for the love of God? wasnot forgotten. 
Perhaps the bridal dress had not been made to please 
the wearer We will not waste time in conjecture. 

“Do not weep, signora, it will make your eyes 
red.—Let me sing you a merry song.” 

“ You make so much noise with your guitar,” said 
the other maiden, “that you have given my lady the 
head-ache.” 

“ Trust me, Claudine” said the laughing songstress, 
“it is rather your great hands in the signora’s hair.” 
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a love-letter,” retorted the elder ; “ which, I thank the 
saints, mine never dd.” 

“T believe you, Claudine ; but father Anselmo says, 
that a person who has had no temptation, deserves no 
praise.” 

Claudine was far too dignified to reply ; she tossed 
up ler head, and having completed adorning her lady’s 


| head, inquired whether ia s'gnora was satished. 


“Ttis very well, Claudine; but as I shali not leave 
the palazzo to-day, you need not stay to dress me. | 
will send for you in a short time. Maria, you will 
remain with me,” 

“And now, signora,” said the latter, as the door 
closed, “* how can you be so melancholy on the eve of 
your wedding? I’m sure if I were going to be mar- 
ried I should do nothing but laugh, and dance, and 
sing, for a month. Pray signora, tell me, are you 
unhappy ?” ‘ 

“O Maria, if I might tell you!” and the lady burst 
into a violent flood of tears. Her attendant caught 
the infection, and clasping her mistress in her arms, 
they mingled their sorrows. 

‘he Count Morentali entered the apartment. 

“What! daughter, weeping, and at such a time as 
this! For shame, for shame, up and be dressed, or the 
gondola races will be over, and the chains awarded, 
before Guilia di Morentali has left her chamber.” 

“I cannot join the party at St. Angelo to-day, my 
father, nor would you wish it, | am sure.” 

“ Not wish it, when my word was pledged to Lo- 
renzo that | would bring you to the terrace myself, as 
the only means of preventing his fetching you in per- 
son; which you so earnestly desired he might not do. 
By St. Mark, I think thou art offended that he has 
not d.subeyed thee—a maiden had rather he surprised 
by a young gallant, than by an old tather, perhaps.” 
. " Dear father, do not ask me to leave the house to- 

ay. 

“ Ask thee! faith, not I; asking twice suits not my 
humour. Either be dressed and accompany me im- 
mediately, or Lorenzo shall do his errand himselt.” 

“What I cannot do for you, my father, I will not 
do for another,” said Guilia, with the flashing eye 
which spoke her Italian birth. 

** Pretiy, forsooth—and dutiful too,” returned Mo- 
rentali, with a half laugh; “ but even with all, by your 
leave, we will try our youth’s skill at persuasion—an 
art he may not need long,’’ he added, waving his 
hand, as he de, arted. 

“He may not, indeed, as faras poor Guilia is con- 
cerned,” said the lady; “ but he will surely come, and 
we must prepare for his recepuon.” 

A forced smile was on her lip, but her eye swam in 
moisture. We will leave her for the present. 

Terrible indeed, was the secret council chamber oi 
the Doge of Veniee. <A large and lofty room, lighted 
not by the sun, but by several lamps carefully arranged, 
to throw their strong lustre away from the judgment 
seats, and upon a ceutral point, surmounted by a low 
massive rail, was rendered utterly impervious to sound, 
by means of doubly quilted arras, and treble doors. 
The floor was thickly carpeted, save in the space al- 
luded to, which was about twelve feet in diameter, and 
appeared to be buarded. Within this room deeds were 
whispered to have been done, at the mention of which 

human blood is freezingly arrested. A concealed door 
behind the arras led to a smaller apartinent, where 
every engine for wrenching the joints, crushing the 
flesh, and grinding the marrow of their fellow mortals, 
had been stored by the releutless agents ot Venetial 
tyranny. ‘hose boards surrounded by the rail could 
be raised, and the half breathing body, which had un- 
dergone the agonies of that chamber, was thrown 10- 
to an abyss of appalling depth, at whose bottom, !t 
was rumored, years before a machine had been placed, 





* Y our’s are not so small, Maria, but they can hold 


which the falling mass set in motion, and by which !t 
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was mangled to atoms. A winding staircase, entered 
from a corner, also hidden by the tapestry, conducted 
down to a spot where a more hideous torture than all 
was prepared. A small low roofed room was there, 
built entirely of iron, not sufficiently large to enab'e the 
inmate to stand erect, but allowing the full range of 
limb in every other direction. Below was a furnace. 
Stripped to the skin, the victim was led thither, and 
though in utter darkness, ventilation was supplied 
him.—For some hours, perchance, he was thus leit, 
until he began to dread a perpetual imprisonment. 
But the atmosphere grows more confined, still more 
so, and the blood is thrown violently to his head. Air 
is again admitted, he breathes again,—it must have 
been afancy. But no, this time there is no deception, 
the heat is stifling, the floor below him is unbea:able, 
he raises himself on his extremities, he raves, he 
screams for mercy. Anon hisscorched limbs become 
blistered, and writhings and shrieks proclaim his ex- 
cruciating agony. A few minutes, and all must cease 
in death. No. The tormentor’s craft has been better 
taught. Suddenly the iron floor is drawn from beneath 
him, its place is supplied by a slab of the coldest mar- 
ble, while gushes of icy water from above fall upon 
his burning frame. The transition is exquisite, almost 
too delicious for mortal bearing. For a time he liesin 
semi-insensibility, but not long. The chill comes over 
him, and the relief becomes another torment. ‘hen 
is accomplished the crowning efforts of the fiends, 
who know too well the indescribable effect of the un- 
expected substitution of one agony for another. ‘The 
marble bed is drawn away, and the wretch is writhing 
ona red-hot floor. ‘Then scream follows scream, and 
the body is drawn into every form and posture con- 
ceivable, with terrible swiftness. Malice has now done 
its utmost, a few more struggles,and a few more 
groans, anda blackened and undistinguishable corpse is 
withdrawn from its fier iuettn and borled through a 
trap-door near, seins to find its way into one of 
the canals of Venice. Such had been the tate of that 
Miollano, whom the gondoliers have mentioned as 
one of the last victims of Count Morentali. Who is 
to be the next? 

The count sat alone in the secret council chamber, 
reclining with Italian indolence upon arichly cushion- 
ed couch. The lamps were ligited, and beneath them 
stood two half-dressed muscular men, in visors, the 
executioners of his pleasure. “ Bring in the hound ;” 
and the ill-fated gondolier, Speranza, heavily mana- 
cled, stood before Morentali. 

“So, thou art here. Hast any more tales of the 
cruel and merciless count to tell?” 

The prisoner, pale as death, muttered only, “ My 
lord! my lord!” and convulsive breathings seemed to 
drown his voice, 

“Thou shalt know another,” continued Morentali, 
in the same cold, sneering tone, “erelong. Pity that 
thou wilt not be able to tell it.” 

“ My lord ? remember—your promise 

“Was of secrecy, I believe; and it shall be kept. 
Look around, whom dost thou fear can overhear thy 
stories of the count, or thy screams which may fol- 
low them? 

“ Recollect, my lord, I am servant to the Duke di 
Regola.” 

“Ido not forget that; on the contrary, it shall add 
to thy reward. For the rest, dost thou think Antonio, 
though beardless, willdiscover thee here? Should he 
indeed recognize thee floating before his palazzo, per- 
haps he might be amazed, to prevent which surprise 
thou shalt find thy way down the abyss below thee, 
which, I think, does not lead to the canal.” 

“Oh! merey, my good lord, as you hope for it your- 
self hereafter, as you——” 

“So! menaces and remembrances having failed. 
thou wouldst now try prayers—'tis well, but address 
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them elsewhere, while thy worthy friends on each 
side remove thy superfluous d:ess, preparatory to a 
pleasure thou hast not dreamed ot.” . 

At a sign from the count, some of the chains were 
removed, with the upper portion of Speranza’s gar- 
ment.—Morentali then spoke again. 

“If there is any peculiar torment thou wouldst se- 
lect, name it, and we, to the best of our poor abilities, 
will humor thee. There is the rack, or the screw, or 
the sharp pendulum, or the bath of molten lead. Or 
thou mayst prefer the barrel of razors. Or, as thou art 
a man of a friendly disposition, there is the burning 
chamber,in which thy companion Miollano some few 
weeks since expiated the crime of noticing a jewel in 
a lady’s hair, as being once the property of a Vene- 
tian noble. Thou didst find the body, and therefore 
knowest something of the sentence he underwent. 
Truly he did our machinery credit; his cries were 
loud, and his agonized struggles and contortions vigo- 
rous. I myself was present at the operation of re- 
ducing him toa cinder, and have seldom been more 
delighted —W kat sayst thou, wilt try that room, in a 
spirit of friendly emulation ?” 

During the count’s speech, the gondolier stood as a 
man half awakened, but at its conclusion, as the no- 
ble’s taunting laugh rang on his ear, he staggered from 
his companions, and sank at the edge of the rail in 
complete insensibility. ‘Terror had benumbed him. 

“ Nay,” said Morentali, “ ’twere hardly werth while 
to submit the fool to the torture in this state. Remove 
him, let the surgeon attend, and see him prepared for 
my visit this night.” 

We will, driefly trace so much of the life and situa- 
tion of the count as is necessary to elucidate this care- 
ful and veracious history. He had been raised from 
low rank to sudden nobility, when young, by the rapid 
successive deaths Of the various heirs to the title 
whieh occurred with such unexampled speed as to ex- 
cite widely-spread notice, and almost suspicion. But 
the glittering circlet having once wreathed his brow, 
the new count effectually silenced all slanderous 
tongues—some by the splendor and liberality of his 
entertainments, others by a more certain method. He 
married a young lady of great beauty, and the gorge- 
ous tet coeaisree was for a month the theme of 
Venice, but the countess dying within a year, the no- 
ble widower retired in a great measure from the pur- 
suit of pleasure to that of ambition. Wealth and in- 
trigue here, as elsewhere, crowned his wishes with full 
success, and Morentali became a member of the 
Council of ‘Ten, and, as men whispered with fearful 
caution, of another tribunal none dared to name in 
public. One misfortune only had befallen the count, 
and, independent'y of its own severity, it became the 
more galling from novelty. His children, in giving 
birth to whom their mother had been sacrified, were 
one day plaving on the terrace before the mansion, 
when their attendant’s eye was withdrawn from her 
charge by a passing gondola. Qn again reverting to 
the terrace, to her unbounded dismay the young Adol- 
pho had disappeared, his terrified sister knew not 
where. Every search was made without success, the 
boy was never again heard of, and the general rumor 
of the count’s power and severily produced such an ef- 
fect on the temale attendant, that in a moment of ago- 
ny she threw herself into the canal, the noble’s last 
hope of eliciting information as to the fate of his child 
perishing with her. There was one trivial cireum- 
stance, however, which, years afterwards, when his 
daughter had grown up into womanhood, and the 
name of his son was all but forgotten, had produced a 
powerlul impression on his mind. Deprived of his wife, 
it was not surprising that the count should, in the pride 
of manhood, and with every advantage around him, 
occasionally seek female society, although he abstain. 
ed from forming a second matrimonial connexion. 
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For other purposes than those of enjoying air, or of 
dispensing charity, was Morentali supposed to visit 
the more retired streets of Venice. 

For some time a singular and costly jewel was ob. 
served to glitter in the hair of a very pretty black-eyed 
damsel, residing in the strada, now known by the name 
of St. Ginseppe. The fair wearer seemed by no means 
desirous o! concealing her ornament, and one even- 
ing as she wandered along the bank of a neiyhboring 
canal, shooting those roguish glances so well on the 
Adriatic, a young yondolier, who acciden:ly approach- 
ed her, incautiously exclaimed, “Saints of heaven! I 
could risk my soul on the idenity of that jewel 
with——” and the rough hand of a friend which was 
suddenly placed upon his lips, did not preven: the re- 
mark from being overheard. ‘That night Miollano 
found himself in one of the dungeons of the Council 
of 'Ten.—He was subsequently examined by Moren- 
tali, who appeared to take an interest in the trinket, 
but the gondolier could give no satisfactory replies, 
save that he persisted in recognizing the jewel, though 
unable to say to whom he snpposed it to belong, or 
upon what his suspicion were grounded. His silence 
was judged to be contumacious, and a severe applica- 
tion of the rack ensued, but without better success. It 
was then cons-dered that he had seen too much for liber. 
ty, and atthe instigation of the count, who witnessed 
the perpetration, he underwent the horrible agonies and 
death of the Fiery Vault. His fate, in itself, would 
have produced no effect upon Morentali, who was far 
too much inured to similar scenes for pity or remorse, 
but a short time after the occurrence, a thought arose 
in the noble’s mind too startingly hideous to be borne. 
For days and nights it never left him, until the uncer- 
tainty could not be sustained, and as a last rescource, 
the haughty Venetian resolved to seek a celebrated 
magician, or astrologer, who resided in a wing of the 
Doge’s palace, retained for the purpose of imposing a 
more fearlul and undefined idea, of the power and 
knowledge of the Council upon the popular mind, than 
could be preserved by mere human agency. But the 
skill of Columbo Asprenici, did not exist in report 
alone. Difficult of access, even the count was com- 
pelled to request asa favor, admittance to the astrolo- 

r. It was towards midnight, when wrapped in a 
arge cloak, armed, but unattended, Morentali entered 
the awful abode, around which the very air seemed 
filled with terror. 

Few of the appendages, with which romance and 
superstition have invested the communer with other 
worlds, were to be seen in the small and gloomy apart- 
ment where the magician pursued his tremendous 
studies, ‘The chamber or rather vault, to which name 
its stone walls and arched roof would better entitle it, 
was reached by the count after he had traversed seve- 
ral spacious halls, and darkened galleries, admirably 
adapted to secure seclusion, not by gate and barrier, 
but by the far more powerful agency of fear.—The 
calculating mid of Morentaliarmed him with courage 
as he pursued his dreary way, nor was the astrologer’s 
reception of his visitor such as to strike awe, or even 
unusual respect. A slighty formed, mddle-aged man, 
with a countenance of delicate and precise out-line, 
shaded by the tuft and moustache of the age, simply 
but neatly apparelled in a dark dress, rose to meet the 
ital an noble, with the air rather of a retired and sa- 
tiated man of the world, than with that which might 
have been expected in a sage of such undoubted fame. 
A transparent globe, in the centre of which a light 
seemed glowing, a few mathematical instruments scat- 
te.ed around among numberless papers and parch- 
ments, with a low black marble column, inscribed 
with foreign characters, were a'! the uncommon fea- 
tures of the room. Behind Asprenici was a large win- 
dow, but no moonlight was visible through it, al- 
though the queen of heaven was silvering all Venice 





THE FIERY VAULT. 


as Morentali entered the palace. The count removed 
his mask, and bowed, and the astrologer first spoke. 

“To what fortunate circumstance is the humble siu- 
dent to ascribe the visit of the noblest senator in Ve. 
nice ?” 

“ After craving pardon for my intrusion, learned sir, 
I have to beg from you the assistance which none 
other in the world can give me.” 

* Even had I known nothing of the Count di Mo. 
rentali, the hospitality 1 have received in your glori. 
ous city would compel me to do all the oe in my 
power for any of her sons. Speak, signore, and my 
service is with you.” ‘ 

** Learned Asprenici, to one tv whom the past is so 
well known as to yourself, 1 have only to name an in. 
cident, to bring it to recollection. A short time ago 
an unhappy man, for an insult to myself, died in a 
dungeon of this palace. In his examination he named 
a jewel, with which strange ideas are connected in my 
imagination. If it please you, 1 would have the whole 
event cleared up, that I may at least know my doom.” 

“The victim bore the name of tad 

** Miollano, among his fellows,” replied the count, in 
a stifled voice. 

“The jewel was given by yourself, signore, to a 
dameel of the city,” said the astrologer, with a half. 
smile ; “ from whence did you obtain it?” 

“Tt was among many that have long been in my 
family. 1 have no particular recollection of it, how- 
ever, but took it for my purpose, as being elegant and 
ot small value.” 

“Thus far, signore, my knowledge extends, but be- 
yond this the answers of another must be sought, if 
you are resolved on gaining the information. I would 
caution you, here, against pursuing the inquiry, for it 
will be fearful in its following out, and its end may be 
fatal. Can you not rest satisfied with the belief, which 
appears to me most probable, that Miollano had made 
an empty boast, which obstinacy prevented him from 
retracting, or that he was totally mistaken in suppos- 
ing that he knew the trinket ?” 

“T have not sought you, Asprenici, for the mere 
opinion of a lawyer, and 1am not to be terrified by 
the dangers of the pursuit. I pray you immediately 
to satisty me by those means which you alone pos- 
sess. I will not offend you by naming the reward,” 
added the count, ashe placed carelessly a heavy purse 
on the table. 

“T have said, signore, that I will obey you, but be- 
ware of shrinking when HE appears, who must an- 
swer the questions you must yourself propose. 
sea'ed for the present, and be silent.” 

Columbo Asprenici arose, and from a box near him 
took a small silver dagger, sheathless, and exquisitely 
chased. Retaining this in his left hand, he proceeded 
with the other to withdraw from the same cabinet 4 
light long chain of dark metal, occasionally studded 
with crimson spots, which glistened like spangles, as 
the links were shaken. The astrologer, attaching one 
end of the chain to the upper part of the black column 
before mentioned, placed the other below the transpa- 
rent globe, which continued to glow with internal fire. 
His next movement was toa corner of the apartment, 
from whence in a few moments came the sound of an 
enormous bell, and it appeared to Morentali that spar- 
kles of litht were bursting from Asprenici’s hand, a8 
it struck the wall. If so, they were speedily extinct, 
and the magician returned to the globe, and with the 
silver dagger touched the chain near its centre. The 
flame in the globe was instantly extinguished, an ap- 
palling roar, neither of thunder nor animal, ensued, 
and the vault was for an instant in utter darkness. 





Then a light geen flame arose from the summit of 


the column, and its inscriptions were seen in charac- 
ters of fire. As this subsided, the same horrible roar 
was again heard, and the chamber was once more 
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ANSWER TO THE SUMMER ROSE. QAS5 


dark. ‘The astrologer took his guest’s hand, and guid- 
ing him to the column, placed him at a short distance 
from the window. As Asprenici raised the latter, the 
dreadful sound arose for the third time, and Moreutali 
gazed forth upon an open plain. It appeared to be 
night, but there was no moon tn heaven. All seemed 
as objects we behold in a teverish dream. : 

“ Now be firm, and fear not,’’ whispered Columbo, 

A wide expanse of dark blue sky was belore them, 
and it was without a clould or star. A rustling, as of 
dried leaves before autumn winds, commenced, and 
gradually increased. ‘Then meteors danced before the 
eyes of the count, and successively expired. ‘'wo long 
lines of red light, apparently descending trom above the 
building, and reaching the plain at a distance, were 
next visible. ‘The space between them became filled 
with various colored fires, until a broad belt was form- 
ed trom the heaven to the earth. The deafening bell 
sounded—once—and the lights changed their places 
among themselves, glowing with the utmost bril- 
liancy ; twice—and a dark torm was seen to pass ra- 
pidly down the fiery arch, to its termination in the 
distance; thrice—and the fearlul, yet halt-detined 
shape rushed rapidly to the window, as the appalling 
roar again echoed around. Morentali dared not look 
at the hideous object, but enveloped his face in his am- 
ple cloak. Asprenici again whispered. 

“Speak, boldly and to the purpose; three questions 
only may be heard.” 

In a faltering voice, the once haughty noble asked, 
— he trembled for the answer, “Does my son 
ive?” 

“ He is dead,” was the reply, in a low, thrilling, un- 
earthly tone, which pine to the soul. The count 
was silent, his last hopes were blighted, and he hallt- 
turned away, with a deep sigh, when his companion 
reminded him that two more questions were yet to be 
demanded. In a firmer voice he inquired, “ What 
jewel was it that J gave Julia Venyas?” 

“Thy wife wore it on the last day she ever wore 
ornament,” 

_ “ How did Miollano recognize it?” said the count, 
in atone of but little concern. 

The answer was given, and the Italian nobleman, 
with a shriek of the direst anguish, sank insensible 
upon the ground. * -  * * * 

Lorenzo di Castiglia led his beautiful bride from her 
wedding gondola to the steps of the church of Saint 
Anne. In the prime of life, with a noble person and 
‘arge wealth, all admitted that the bridegroom was 
worthy of Giulia di Morentali. The s»ubriquet of the 
duellist, which he had acquired, to!d of the numberless 
exploits of the sword, and the chamber of many a 
Venetian lady might have testified his skill in the sci- 
ence of love. His influence, too, was great, and it was 
‘his which had given him favor in the eyes of Moren- 
‘ail, before all the other suitors for his daughter’s 
hand, In obedience to her father’s commands, Guilia 
nad accepted the offer of Castiglia, though with a hea- 
vy heart, for though her virgin affections had not cen- 
red elsewhere, she abhorred the man for whom she 
Was about to swear to love. The bridegroom was not 
blind to her feelings, but he cared not for them, the 
‘ather that he intended to put her affections as a wile 
‘o but little proof, for he married principally because 
the fancy seized him, and possibly because his liber- 
‘ine career had in some measure rendered it needful, 
‘ven in Venice, that he should retrieve a little of his 
‘eputation. Such were the feelings of those who stood 
that lovely morning, at the head of a magnificent bri- 
dal train, on the steps of the church of Saint Anne, 
awaiting the appearance of the Count Morentali. 

he count arrived, and the procession entered the 
church. The organ poured out a full tide of melody, 
the censers waved, the pennons glistened, and the 
ae reached the altar, with his lovely com- 
| 





panion. A wide semi-circle was formed by the friends 
of each, and the priest stood forth to record their vows. 
Morentali advanced and contronted them. 

“Stay, father, I have a word to say to our friends, 
and to those children too, ere thou joinest their hands. 
Lorenza and Giulia, and you around, listen. It was 
this day month that a gondolier, named Miollano, was 
seized by the agents of the Council at my command, 
and brought before me, in the torture chamber of the 
palace, for the crime of recognizing this jewel. 
Daughter, have you ever beheld it befure. ?” 

The lady Giulia received the trinket, and burst into 
tears. Her father proceeded. 

“Ha! thou knowest it. But, my friends, I am to 
inform you that it once ap to my wife, and that 
I gave it to an easy damsel of thiscity, for good rea- 
sons, and from whom I have regained it. Miollano 
saw it in her possession, but as he refused, when be- 
fure me, to say why he recollected it, 1 broke every 
limb in his body on the rack, and then roasted him to 
death in a fiery vault.” 

The effect which this horrible communication pro- 
duced, delivered as it was by Morentali, with a cool 
and aimost flippant manner, may be imagined. Lo- 
renzo was the first to speak. 

“ Methinks, signore, this tale were better fitted for 
the secrect archives of the Council, than for the holy 
church, at least of all is it suited to the ear of Lady 
Giulia.” 

“Why not, Lord ot Castiglia, seeing the sufferer 
was my son,and her brother ?” 

A loud and maniac yell fullowed these words. The 
Count di Morentali pressed a pistol to his temples, and 
the report mingled with the dying cry of Giulia, as she 
sunk, broken-hearted :nto the arms of Castiglia. 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


The following beautiful reply to the stanzas of Mr. 
Wilde,published in the first number of the Messenger, 
isattributed to Mrs. Buckley, the wife of a distinguish- 
ed citizen of Baltimore, a lady whose fine taste and 
poetic capacity are most happily displayed in these 
rs oe The answer is a very perfect counter- 
part of Mr. Wilde’s stanzas, and it we are called on 
to decide upon their relative merits we do not know 
which of the two would most demand our admira- 
tion. 

ANSWER, 
To “ MY LIFE Is LIKE THE SUMMER ROSE.” 


The dews of night may fall from Heaven, 
Upen the wither’d rose’s bed, 

And tears of fond regret be given, 
To mourn the virtues of the dead : 

Yet morning’s sun the dews will dry, 

And tears will fade from sorrow’s eye, 

Affection’s pangs be lull’d to sleep., 

And even love forget to weep. 


The tree may mourn its fallen leaf, 

And autumn winds bewail its bloom, 
And friends may heave tne sigh of grief, 

O’er those who sleep within the tomb: 
Yet soon will spring renew the flowers, 
And time will bring more smiling hours; 
In friendship’s heart all grief will die, 
And even love forget to sigh. 


The sea may on the desert shore 

Lament each trace it bears away ; 
The lonely heart its grief may pour 

O’er cherish’d friendsh'p’s fast decay ; 
Yet when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and gaily on: 
Thus soon affection’s bonds are torn, 
And even love forgets to mourn, 
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From the American Monthly Magazine for March. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE MAID OF ARC, 


DEATH OF LA PUCELLE. 


Warwick—And hark ye,sirs; because she is a maid, 
Spare for no faggots, let there be enough; 
Piace barrels of pitch upon the tatalstake, 

That so her torture may be shorteued. 
Shakspeare. 


Three months had elapsed—since, in the flower of 
youth and beauty, in the flush of conquest, and in the 
accomplishment of her own, o! all her country’s aspi- 
rations, the Maid of Are bad fallen, through the envi- 
ous tieasun of the Count de Flavy,—he who liad shut 
the gates, and ra.sed the bridges of the Compiégne 
against her—into the hands ot Johnde Ligny-Luxem.- 
bourg,—since he, talse gt ntleman and recreant knight, 
had suid the hervine ot Fraiice—sold her, despite the 
prayers, despite the tears and the reproaches of. his 
high-m.nded lady—sold her for base and sord.d iucre to 
the unsparing foemen, ‘Three months had elapsed 
of wearisome confinement—not in a guarded cham- 
ber ;—not with the bles-ed light of heaven streaming, 
albeit through grates of iron, into her prison-case- 
ments;—not with the mise:able semblance of freedom 
that might be tancied to exist in the permission to pace 
the narrow fluor ;—not with the wunted dungeon-fare 
of the worst maletactor—not with the consvlations of 
religion, vouchsafed even tu the dying murderer;—not 
even with the wretched boon of solitude! No—in a 
duigeon many a foot beneath the surface ef the frozen 
earth, with nought of air, but what descended through 
a deep-cut funnel; with nought of light, but what was 
turnished by a pale and winking lamp; loaded with 
a weight of fetters, that would have bowed the 
strongest man-at-arms to child-like helplessness ; 
bound with a massive chain about her waist, linking 
her to the rocky floor; ted on the bread of bitterness, 
her thirst slaked with ihe waters of sorrow ; her fee!- 
ings outraged by the continual presence of a brutal 
soldier, vivlating the privacies, alike by day and night, 
ot her sad conuition; the noble girl had languished 
without a hope of rescue, without a dream ot liberty 
or lite; taunted by her toes, aud persecuted , deserted 
py her friends and. utterly forgotten. Yet, though 
her frame was shrunken with disease and worn with 
tamine, though her bright eyes were dimmed with 
weariness and watching, her dark locks streaked, as 
it were, by premature old age, her stature bent to half 
its former height, and her whole appearance deprived 
of that high and lustrous beauty that had ot yore been 
peculiarly her own; her confidence in Him, whom she 
pelieved, erroneously perhaps, but not therefore the 
less fervently, to have sent her on that especial mission 
which she had su gloriously accomplished—her conti- 
dence in that Being whose decrees are, of a truth, in- 
scrutable—was all unshaken. If she had formerly 
displayed the courage to inflict, she now exhibited, 
and yet more forcibly, the nobler courage to endure. 
It she had proved herself the equal of men in the me. 
lée of active valor, she now showed herself to be en- 
dowed in no secondary degree with the calm fortitude 
of her sex, the uncwmplaining, pitient resignation to 
inevitable pain or inconsolabie affliction which is so 
much harderto put on than the bold front which rushes 
torth to meet the coming danger. Day after day she 
had been led forth from ber cold dungeon, to undergo 
examination, to hear accusations the most ‘nconceive- 
bly absurd, to co.fute arguments, the confutation of 
which aided ber cause in nothing; for when did preju- 
dice, or—yet worse than prejudice ~ fanatic bigotry, 
hear the voice of reason, and hear it to conviction ? 
Night after night she had been led back to the chilly 
atmosphere of that dark cell, hopeless of rescue or ac- 








quittal; harrassed by persecution, feeble of frame, and 


THE FORTUNES OF THE MAID OF ARC. 


and sick at heart, yet high and firm in her uncompro. 
musing spirit as when she first rode forth, with conse. 
crated blade and banner, to raise the siege of Orleans, 

From the very commencement of her protracted trial 
she had felt a sure toreknowledge of its termination! 
She had known, that in the hearts of her judges her 
doom was written down already; yet, with a calm 
confidence that would have well become a Socrates, 
ay, or the apostle of a holier creed, she had striven to 
p:ove her innocence, to posterity at least it not to the 
pussing day—to eternity at least if not to time! When 
reviled, she answeied not—when taunted, her replies 
were meek but pertinent—when harrassed by the sim. 
ullaneous questioning of her hard-hearted judges,eager 
to confuse by clamor the weak woman whom they 
could not confound by sophistry, she was collected as 
the sagest jurist, undisturbed as though she were 
pleading anothe:’s cause and not her own. ‘The base 
Cauchon, the Bishop of Beauvais, the bigoted, bribed 
fanatic,to whom had oeen committed the conduct 
ot ber judicial murder, strove hard, but streve in vain, 
to wring from her pale lips some evidence of unholy 
dealings, fur which he might condemn her to the 
stake, some word of petulance which he might con- 
strue into treason. 

“Swear’—he cried in haughty and imperious tones, 
from his crimson chair of state, to the fair frail girl, 
who, clad in sackcloth, with bare feet and dissevelled 
hair, stood at his footstool, upheld by the supporting 
might of conscious innocence—“Swear to speak truth 
—dquestion thee as we may !” 

_“T may not swear, most holy Bishop,” she replied, 
and her eye flashed for a moment, and her lip curled 
as she spoke, so that men deemed it irony—“ I may 
not swear, most righteous judge—s nce you may ques- 
tion me of that, which to reveal would be foul perjury 
—so should I, it 1 swore, stand persjured in the same 
by speech or silence !” 

“ Swear—Joan of Domremi, most falsely styled of 
Orleans and of Arc—Swear to thy judges, that thou 
wilt seek no rescue-~attempt no escape !” 

“Be not your fetters strong enouzh?”—she asked in 
answer; and she half raised her feeble arm, to show 
the weight of rusty steel that had already well nigh 
crippled i:—“*Be not your fetters strong enough—your 
rock-hewn vaults, where never comes the first-created 
gift ot natural light—your iron cages, and your steel- 
clad wa ders?—This will I not swear,O thou most 
ik a so shall you not condemn me of faith bro- 

en. 

“Then thou dost look to rescue—dost hope for li- 
berty —wouldst evade, hadst thou the power, the bonds 
of tloly Church?” 

“'To whom should I look for rescue, save to Him 
who has abandoned his frail servant for her transgres- 
sions.” 

“Ha! she confesses !” 

“Mark well the words—Sir scribe.” 

‘*No need for farther question t” 

She has avowed it !” 

Such were the disjointed clamors that burst at once 
in fiendish exultation trom the lips of that holy-seem- 
ingconclave; but ere the wily Bishop could express 
his sentiments, the Maiden again took up the word. 

“} have contessed—Great Sire-—I have confesse 
t ansgression—--And make not ye the same—-a! 
prime, at matin, and at vesper—the same avowal ?— 
Kiddle me then the difference, ye holy men, between 
the daily penitence ye proffer, tor the da'ly sins which 
evel ye confess; and this the free confession of a help- 
less, fiiendless,persecuted prisoner!—T'ell.me, Lord Bi- 
shop,what am J, that [should suffer judgment to the ut- 
termust, fur the same avowal that thou makest daily, 
it thou dost obey the bidding of Him whose cross 
thou has uplifted !—But ye did ask me if 1 hope for 
liberty—if l would exchange the prison-house—the 
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hall of condemnation, and the bread of tears, for the 
free air, the blessed sunshine, and the humblest pea- 
ant’s tate !—Go, ask the wild herds of the forest, 
will they prefer the yoke and the goad, the halter and 
the stali, to the green woods and liberal pastures im 
which their Maker set them!—Go ask the eagle, will 
he endure the jesses and the hood of the trained gos- 
hawk, will he chuose the perch and mew before the 
boundiess azure, will he dist tu the whis'le, or regard 
the lure of the faleoner when the thunder is rolling 
beneath him, when the Tightning, which he alone can 
gaze upon undazzied, is flashing round the aérie his 
Creator made him to inhabit. If these shall answer 
yea—then will L do your bidding, and swear to keep 
my prison, though the chains should be stricken from 
my limbs aud the door of deliverance opened; though 
the fagot were kindled to consume me on the one 
hand, and te throne of your monarch were tendered 
on the other!—then will 1 swear—Sir Priest—and 
not tld then.” 


Such was the tone, and suck the tenor of all her 
speeches ; ever submissive to the forms, to the ordi- 
nances, and to the spirit of religion; ever professing 
her faith in holy writ: her whole and sole reliance on 
the Virgin and her blessed Son; ever deuying and dis- 
proving the charge of witchery or demon worship— 
offeriny to confess under the sacramental seal—to 
confess to her very judges—she yet sutiered them to 
know, at all times, to perceive, by every glance of her 
eye, to hear in every word of her mouth, that it was 
the religion they professed, and not the men who pro- 
fessed 11, to which her deterence was paid, to which 
her vencration was due. 


Still tho’ they laboured to the utmost to force her 
into such contession as might be a pretext for her con- 
demnation, the court could by no means so far con- 
luse her nuderstanding, or so corrupt the judges, asto 
effect i's nefarious purpose. With a clear understand- 
ing of her own cause she refused, at once boldly, to 
answer those questions on nice points of doctrine 
which she perceived to have ne bearing on her case. 
On every vther matter, she spoke openly and with 
the confidence of innocence, maintain ng to the last, 
however, that “ Spirits, were they good or evil, had 
appeared to her;” but denying that. she had ever by 
sign or periapt, by spell or charm, invoked the aid of 
supernatural powers, otherwise than by the prayers ot 
the Churen offered in Christian purity uf purpose to 
the most Holy Virgin and her everlasting Son, It 
was at length preposed that the question should be 
entorced by the means of torture! But by Cauchon 
himselt the proposition was overruled—not in mercy, 
however,--not in charity toward a weak and sufter- 
ing womaa, but in the deepest refinement of cruelty. 
Contident, as he then was, that she should be con- 
demued to the fierce ordeal of the fagot and the stake, 
he spared her the rack lest by exhausting her powers 
of endura..ce it might diminish the du ation of her 
mortal azonies, Bitterly, however, was that corrupt 
judge and false shepherd disappointed when the de- 
cisive ve dict was pronounced—* Perpetual chains— 
the bread of sorrow and the waters of misery!’—'The 
courts ecclesiastic had no weapon to affect her life, 
and for the present the secular arm had dismissed her 
beyond tue reach ot its tyrannic violence ‘The sen- 
teiice was heard by the meek prisoner in the silence of 
despair—she was remanded to her living tomb—she 
passed thiough the gloomy archway—the belts groan- 
ed heavily behind her—she deerned that all was over, 
that she should perish there-—there, in that dark abyss, 
uncheered by the fresh air or the fair daylight, unpiti- 
ed by her relentless foemen, unsuccour d by her faith- 
less triends; and she felt that death—-anv death, so it 
‘was but speedy—had been preferable to the endurance 
vf that protracted torture which life had now become 
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to her, who lately fought and feasted at the right hand 
of princes. 
Not all the sufferings however, of the wretched 


girl; not all the mental agonies and corporeal pains, 


that she must bear in silence, could satisfy ber fears of 
Englaud, or the policy of Evgland’s Regent. It was 
not in revenge, much less in hatred, that the wise 
Bediord urged it on the court :bat they should destroy 
—not her bi dy only, but her tame. He well knew 
that 1t was en:husiasm only that had thus far suppuii- 
ed her aud liberated France;—he di emed not,tor a 
moment, that she was either heavenly nessenger, or 
morial champion ;—but he felt, that france believed 
in joy—Engiand in trembling !—he felt, that dead or 
living—se she died a martyr—Joan would be equally 
victorious. Her death, it attributed to vengeance, 
would but stir up the kindling blood of Gaul to hotter 
anger, woud but beat down the doggedness ot Saxon 
valor with remorse and superstitious terror! 

“ Ill hast thou earned thy See,” he cried at their 
first inte: view, “false Bishop!” As well she were a 
horse aud in the field, as living thus a famous priso- 
ner! She must die! dte, Sir Pnest, not as a criminal, 
but asa witch and a heretic! Her name must be a 
scoft and a reproach to France—her death an honor 
to her slayers; a sacrifice acceptable to Mother Church, 
and la.dable throughout all Christentie! See it done, 
Sir,— Nay, interrupt me not, nor parley; au thow may- 
est not accomplish it, others more able, or perchance 
more willing, may be found and that rizht speedily; 
the revenues of Beauvai’s Bishopric mizht serve a 
Prince’s turn! See that thou lose them not!’*» And he 
swept proudly from the chamber, leaving the astound- 
ed churchman to plot new schemes, to weave more 
subtle meshes for the life of the innocent. Nor did it 
occupy that craity mind long time, nor ded it need deep 
counsel! ‘I'he sentence of the Church decreed, that 
she should never more don arms, or masculine attire! 
The Bishop's eye flashed as it lighted on ti at article. 
“Ha!” he muttered~—“Here then, we have her on the 
hip! Auselm, what ho! Let them bid Gaspard hither 
—1the warden otf the Sorceress—and let us be alone!” 

[le came; and with the closed doors they sat in 
conclave—'I'‘he highest officer, save one, ot Holy 
Chureh; the lowest and most truculent official of state 
policy! Ear heard not, nor eye saw, the secrets of 
the meeting; but on the morrow, when the first 
glimpse ot sckly daylight fell through the tunnelled 
window of her dungeon, the Maiden’s fema!e garb was 
gone, and by the pallet bed lay morion and corslet, 
chishes, and greaves, and sword—her own bright 
azure panoply ! At the first moment, ancient recollec- 
tion filled her wholesoul with gladness! Joy, triumph, 
exuitation thrilled in her burning veins; aid the tears 
that rained down tull and frequent, tarnished the po- 
lisned surface, were tears of gratitude and momen:ary 
bliss. Then came the cold reaction—soui-sickening 
terror—the prophetic sense of danger—the certainty ot 
treachery ! She donned them not--she rose not from 
her wretched couch, though her limbs were cramped, 
and her very bones were sore with lying on the hard 
and knotted pallet. Noon came, and her guards en- 
tered: but it was in vain that she besought them, as 
they would not slaughter a poor maidei—slaughter 
her soul and body—to render back the only vestments 
she might wear in safety. 


“Tis but another miracle, fair Joan ;” sneered the 
grim warden. “St. Katharine of Fierbois has return- 
ed the sword, she gave thee erst, for victory. ‘Téte 
Dicu! *tis well she lett thee not the destrier, to boot 
of spurs, and espaldron, else wouldst thou have won 
through wail of stone of grate of iron! Don them, 
then, boty Maiden, don the Saint’s gift, and fear not; 
she will preserve thee !” 


And, with a hoarse and chuckling laugh the chur 
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laid down the scanty meal his cruelty vouchsated her, 
and departed ! 

Thus three days passed away; her prayers for fitting 
raiment were unheeded, or, it heeded, scoffed at.—- 
Meantime the chill airof the dungeon paralized her 
as she lay, with scanty covering, cramped limbs and 
curdling btood, on the straw tiattress that alone was 
interposed between her delicate frame aud the damp 
rock-hewn pavement.—On the third day she rose; she 
donned tne tatal armor—all save the helm and falchis 
--she might not otherwise enjoy tie wretched liber- 
ty of moving to and tro, across the dungeon floor.— 
Scarce had she fastened the last rivet, when the door 
flew open! A dozen men-at-arms rushed in, and drag- 
ged her to the chamber of the council! ‘lhe board 
was spread with all the glittering mockery of judge- 
ment—the brass bound volumes of the law; the crosier 
of the church; the mace of state ; the two~edyed blade 
of Justice, and the pointless sword of Mercy! The 
Judges were in session—waiting the moment when 
necessity should force her to don the fatal armor! 
From withou!, the clang of axe and hammer might 
be heard, framing the pile of execution, prepared al- 
ready ere the sentence was pronounced on that doom- 
ed victim, condemned before her trial. 

“1.0! there—my Lords,” cried Bauchon, as she 
entered, dragged like a lamb to the slaughter. “ Lo! 
There, my Lords! What need of farther trial? Even 
now she bears the interdicted arms, obtained as they 
must be by sorcery! Sentence, my Lords; a judg- 
ment !” : 

And with one consent, they cried aloud, corrupt 
and venal Frenchmen, “Judgment; a sentence!” 

Then rose again the Bishop, and the lust of gain 
twinkled in his deep gray eye, and his lip curled with 
an ill.dissembled smile, as he pronounced the final 
judgment of the Church: 

“Joan of Domremi—sorceress, apostate! Liar, ide- 
later, blasphemer of thy God! The Church hath cast 
thee trom her bosom,excommunicated and accurst! 
Thou art delivered to the arm of secular justice. And 
may the temporal flames which shall, this hour, con- 
sume thy mortal body, preserve thy soul from fires 
aes Her doom issaid; hence with her, to the 

agot! 

a she gazed on the face of the speaker, 
and her eye closed not, nor did her lip pale, as she 
heard that doom, the most appaling, that flesh can not 
endure. 

“ Ye have conquered,” she said slowly but firmly; 
“ve have prevailed, and J shall perish. But think not 
that ye harm me; for ye but send me to my glory! 
And believe not, vain that ye are, and senseless, be- 
lieve not that, in destroying me, ye can subdue my 
country. The fires, that shall shrivel up this weak 
and worthless carcase, shall but illume the blaze of 
vengeance in every Frenchman’s heart that will never 
wasie, nor wink, nor weary, till France again be free! 
This death of mine shall cost tiiousands—hundreds of 
thousands of the best lives of Britain! Living, have I 
conquered your best warriors heretotore! Dead, will 
1 vanquish them hereafter! Dead, will 1 drive ye out 
of Paris, Normandy, Guienne. Dead, will I save my 
King, and liberate my country ! Lead on, assassins— 
lead me to the pile! the flesh is weak and fearful ; 
yet it trembles not, nor falters, so docs the spirit pine 
tor liberty and bliss!” 

Who shall describe the scene that followed; or, if 
described, who would peruse a record so disgraceful 
to England, to France, to Human Nature? England, 
from coward policy, condemned to ignominious an- 
guish a captive foe! France, oaser and more cruel yet, 
abandoned without one effort, one offer of ransom, 
one stroke for rescue, a saviour and a friend! and hu- 
man nature witnessed the fell deed, pitying perhaps in 





silence, but condemning not, much less opposing the 





e 


decree of murder, sanctioned as it was, and sanctified 
by the assent of Holy Church. 

It is enough! She perished—perished as she had 
lived, undaunted and nobly. Her fame, which they 
would have destroyed, lives when the very titles of 
her judges are furgotten! The place of her torture is 
yet branded with her name! Her dying prophecy hag 
been fulfilled! A century had not elapsed, ere Paris, 
Normandy, Guienne were free from England’s yoke; 
ard every battle-field of France hath reeked, from that 
day downwards to red Waterloo, with blood of Eng. 
land, poured forth like water on the valleys of her he. 
reditary foe. x 

The Maiden perished, and the terror-stricken sol. 
diery, who gazed on her unmurmuring agonies, beheld 
—or fancied thy beheld—a saintly light, paler but 
brighter than the lured glare of the fagots, circling 
her dark locks and lovely teatures; they imagined that 
her spirit—visible to mortal eyes—soared upward, 
dove-like on white pinions, into the viewless Heaven 
—and they shuddered, when they found, amid the cin. 
ders of the pile, the heart which had detied their bra. 
vest, unscathed by fire, and ominous to them of fearful 
retribution ! 

———— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 





TO 

Apart from thee J only feel, 

How much of life with thee remains, 
Not only in the hours I steal, 

From daily pleasures, toils or pains, 
To muse of thee in waking dreams, 

By memory and hope inspired, 
While o’er the sea of absence gleams, 

The cheering lights that love has fired ; 
Nor in the visions of the night, 

Alone, does thy lov’d form appear— 
Thine image is a part of sight, 

Than even light itself more dear, 
With age, the feeble sense grows dim; 

But thon, the light that fills my soul, 
And mantiling to its widening brim, 

O’erflows with bliss life’s golden bowl, 
Shall live—when ev’ry fading star 

By time and sense to darkness given, 
Seems but a halo from afar— 

Shall glow the radiance of heaven. 


Apart from thee my bosom bounds, 

To the fond hour our lips shall meet, 
And feel in all “ life’s varied sounds,” 

There’s not a moment half so sweet, 
As when two hearts that truly love, 

By doubts and fears of absence tried, 
Seal with a kiss—hope’s fairy dove— 

The union blest so long denied, 
From feelings aeepo’erflowing well, 

Pour countless thoughts in rushing tide, 
Mingling a rapture uae a spell— 

The sympathy of hearts allied. 


Alas—I know not what of fate, 

May intervene the hour between, 
I know not whether soon or late, 

That hour—through distance dimly seen, 
As faintly o’er the dark’nmg wave, 

Gleams the white wing of bird afar— 
May be, an omen of the grave— 

May be, of hope the rising star, 
Where’er it be in earth or heaven, 

When’er it come in weal or wo— 
This heart from thine forever riven, 

W ould fondly, vainly seek to know; 
But in the doom that bears me on, 

Unfading hope still lights the way, 
For love like thine—not vainly won— 


Is wealth that passeth not away. JULE. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 








Lerrer x!. 

An unpleasant report has prevailed here for several 
days that the cholera has come over from Europe to Oran. 
—For that city it was my intention to have taken ship- 
ping by the first good opportunity, as travelling by land is 
aut of the question ; but I thought, in the event of the 
news proving true, that it would be imprudent to go out, 
as it were anticipating a meeting with so redoubtable a 
personage as the cholera, which would be interpreting 
rather too strictly the medical maxim, “venienti occurrile 
morbo.” In order to ascertain what credit the rumour 
deserved, 1 called on General Voirol, and finding that he 
did not believe it. I requested his assistance to obtain for 
mea passage on board of the first government steamer 
that might be going to Oran. hat,” he said, “ is not 
sv easy as it may seem, there are so many applicants for 
passages ; however, we must see what can be done for 
you. Come, if — please, and dine with me to-morrow; 
you will meet General Demicels, who is to embark the 
next day as commandant for Oran, and I hope he will be 
able to take you with him.” I went accordingly, and we 
had a very pleasant party. everybody agreeing to despise 
the report of the cholera having come to Oran. General 
Demicels told me he could not give me a passage unless 
] was invested nominally with some office in his suit. 
“Then, make me your Latin Secretary,” I said, and it 
was agreed to anstanter that I should write all the Latin 
letters he might have oceasion to send to the Arabs. Af: 
tera cheerful evening, however, I awoke to hear serious 
news in the evening. I called at an early hour on Ge- 
neral Demicels— his countenance was very serious ; the 
intelligence of the pestilence having broken out at Oran 
hed arrived at Algiers about :nidnight. ‘* It is my duty,” 
he said, “to go to the infected place, but if I were you I 
should not go.” I told him that such was my resolution. 
not merely from apprehension of cholera, but from the 
fear of being shut up in Oran for an indefinite time by the 
embargo that would be imposed upon the place. | 
took leave of him with rain, to see a brave man going off 
to the chance of an unglorious death.* 

Well, but the cholera at Oran is but a prelude to its 
being at Algiers, and Heaven knows how soon that itiner- 
ant performer may be leading the dance of death amongst 
our alleys of darkness and dense population! Hisrevels 
here will be frightful; shall I fly from the infection and 
return to Europe? Nay—no, I thought, in communica- 
ting with myself; curiosity brought me hither, and fear 
shall not drive me hence, with my curiosity baulked. In 
this mind I called at the house of the Intendant-Civile, 
the Baron Bondurant, and found his lady in her drawing- 
room, surrounded by all the world. She showed her 
frendly interest in me, by inquiring what were my inten- 
lions as to remaining at Algiers? [ told her I meant to 
stop; but instead of complimenting my courage, as | ex- 
pected, she replied, “* You are a perfect madman. As for 
me,! must remain, as in duty bound, by my sick hus- 
band, but if you have a grain of sense left, get off imme- 
diately to Marseilles.” Hem, I thought, you are perhaps 
inthe right. After her lecture I turned round to Madame 
de Verger, the wittiest and the most musical of French 
women. ‘‘ And what do you think of me, Madame de 
Verger !” _“I think,” she said, “that you are a poltroon.” 

Why so?” “* Because you did not go to Oran.” ‘* Oh, 
iow I admived your ‘ beau-courage’ when we dined 
it General Voirol’s, but where is it all now?” She 
idded, with laughing compassion, * Pray take Madame 

“S advice, and get aver to Marseilles.” If Jem Smith 
7 seen me under her quizzing. he wou!d have said that 

looked more likea Sheepio thana Leo Africanus. | 
sud, “* Ladies, you are really too hard upon me, but Tam 
mf mh madman nora coward—I belong to the juste- 

10 be serious, I am not sensib'e to the danger of re- 
inning here ; but it provokes me to think of having 
_— so far and of going away after seeing so little, and 

US My Crossness performs the part of courage; so I 












athe General looked as if he had anticipated calamity, 
fl One of his family, [ believe his nephew, was carried 
ut by the malady. 
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shall stop here, waiting fora change of visiting other 
parts of the Regency. Boujiah and Bona, on the sea- 


coast. I am sorry to say, are the only accessible places at, 


present. and into the interior there is, alas, no hope of 
safely penetrating beyond twenty miles fiom Algiers; for 
though the French once took possession of Belida, Coleah, 
and Medea, they were obliged to quit them, after learn- 
ing from the natives some a lessons in the tactics of 
re'reat. 

I find the society of the French very agreeable; but it 
would be more so if they would not so conscantiy and 
I segplson boast of their resemblance to the Romans. For 
the present, at least, nothing can be more unfortunate 
than this comparison, in as far as relates to Numidian 
colonization; both Rome and France have left rains 
here, but those of France are the work of destruction, 
whilst the Roman ruins are vestiges of what they created. 
About the distance of fourteen miles from Algiers, on 
the side of the river Aratch, there are still visible the 
ruinous traces of a Roman city, which is supposed to 
have been the Rustonium mentioned by Piolemy, and 
named Rusucrum by other geographers. Here, scarcely 
emerging from brushwood and brambles, there are frag- 
ments of walls, vaults, porticses and arches, and trunks 
of columns, bits of Eturian pottery, and sprinkling of 
mosiac pavement. There are traces also of a jetty which 
sheltered the shipping. To judge by its remains, Re- 
stonium must have been a mile in length, and about half 
as broad. The Emperor Claudius bestow:d on it the 
privileges of a Roman city ; but what a shadow is human 
existence '—the hyena now laughs at the fallen glory of 
zeeainns, see the tortoise crawls over its tassellated 

oors. 

There is a stone with a Roman inscription in Algiers 
itself. which I do not find mentioned either by Shaw or 
by any other traveller. It isa part of the outside wall of 
ihe mosque nearest to the marine. Ican make out upon 
itthe words * Sulpicius Rufus Donum Dedit.” Other 
letters are irretrievably obliterated ; what remains, how- 
ever, proves that the existing mosque was built partly 
with stones which had been formerly used by the Ro- 
ma a8, and it probably stands where a Roman temple once 
stood. 

Among the antiquities near Algiers may be mentioned 
some large unhewn stones, erected evidently by the hand 
of urt,a few_ miles to the west of the city, in the direc- 
tion of Sidi Ferruch. They stand by threes and fours, 
with a stone of equal size surmounting the rest. The 
French call them Druidic tombs. "Pha: these erections 
may be Pheenician I can imagine, thongh their being 
Druidic is a different question. Il remember no mention 
of Druids in any ancient author, either Caesar, Strabo, 
Mela, Diolorus Sicuins, Tacitus, Lucan, Pliny, or Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, which alludes to stones of this de- 
scription forming their sepulchres. We have all concur- 
rent testimonies that they performed their religious rites 
in the depth of groves, and cemeteries have had amon 
all people more or less of a religious character. Aroun 
erections given out to be Druidic, both in France and 
Britain, we have no tradition of woods having ever ex- 
isted ; and if such stones be Druidic, it is strange that 
there should be none in the isle of Anglesea. It has 
never been more than dimly conjectured that Druidism 
came from Pheenicia, and it may be more than conjecture 
that such stones, whether in Africa, Engiand, and else- 
where, are of Pheenician erection. ‘The data for reason- 
ing are so faint and few, that although the sage in the 
academy can say a great deal more about the matter, he 
knows in reality ‘ittle more than the child 1n the nursery. 
Still. if you let me choose one guess more feasible than 
another, I should follow the opinion of those who ascribe 
such monuments tothe Pheenicians. Stukely, the most 
rational of our old antiquaries, thinks so with regard to 
the piles at Stonehedge,and I have heard my friend 
Gwilt. the learned translator of “ Vitruvius,” maintain 
the same opinion. : 

From the table-land containing these supposed Druid 
tombs, you may ascend in an hour’s walk or ride (though 
a horse’s footing is scarcely secure on these steep, stony 
pathways), to the top of Mount Bousaria, which is 1000 
feet above the levelof the sea,and behind it commands 
a view of the Metedjah plain, as well as o! the whole 
range of the Lesser Atlas. This bird’s-eye prospect gives 
wings to the imagination, leading it by sea over the waves 
that rollto Spain and Italy,and overland to mountain- 
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tops that overlook the path of the caravan towards the 
zone of our planet. It is merely a prospect, however. 
and not a landscape for the painter. Looking down to 
the Metedjah pliin. I said to M. Descousses, who was 
riding beside me, * See, there; there are seven—eight 
encamp:nents of the Arabs:—I can spy their tents, and 
the smoke ascending from their fires. How I long to see 
them nearer! Will not you, who werea captain of Na- 
poleon’s cavalry, accompany me down to the plain and 
risk a visit to them? “Could we not reach them in 
safety ?” “ Aye,” said Descousses, we might reach them 
in safety, but our coming back is a different question.” 

On the summit of Mount Bousaria, there are the ruins 
of two smal! villages, containing some forty houses, out of 
which, however, only a dozen seemed to be inhabited. On 
the brow of the mountain, towards the east, a command- 
ing military position, the French have built a large block- 
house, which is guarded by several pieces of cannon;. the 
pathway back to Algiers, is so precipitious and rocky, 
that [ had seriens apprehensions of my neck. 

Along ali the roads about Algiers the French have es- 

tablished cabarets, where songs reach you without, which 
indicates jolity within, and the soldiers sometimes circu- 
late the boctle so quickly, as to throw it at each other's 
heads. Very different trom these haunts of revelry are 
the quiet coffee houses of the natives, which are general- 
ly placed in some sequestered ravine, and embosomed in 
a grove of orange or other fruit-trees. In the porticoes 
and orchards of these coffee houses, the Moors of the 
neighbourhood will come to while away an entire day, 
squatted on mats of reeds. and drinking cofiee or play- 
ing at drafts; you will see them also counting their beads, 
an act, which with the Mussulmans as with the Catholics, 
is supposed to be accompanied by devotion. I was pass- 
ing ene of these cafe’s the other day ir company with a 
French officer, who recognized and spoke to an elderly 
native. ‘Ihe Moor was resting beneath a fig-tree, with a 
rosary in his hand; his beard and turban white as snow, 
and his gravely placid countenance made him seem to 
me the most venerable man I had ever seen. An interest- 
ing looking youth sat beside him, whom I took to be his 
son, and I recognized in the few words that passed be- 
tween them, ihe tenes of paternal and filial kindness. 
When we ieft them, I said to the Frenchman, ** How re- 
spectable are these cafes of the Moors, compared to our 
dram-shops of Europe; their pleasures are indolent to 
be sure, but they are innocent. Is it not pleasant to see 
your temperate old friend passing the day with that boy, 
who seems to be his son, and the comfort of his age?” 
* Boy—son—bah! bsh!” cried the Frenchman; * that 
companion of his is neither his son nor one of the male 
sex. 
I should avoid alluding to the profligacy of the Moors, 
like any other impure subject. if it were not illustrative 
of an important moral truth. Ihave heard untravelied 
philosophers defend polygamy, as a safeguard agains: the 
grosser licentiousness which fills our streets with de- 
graded women; but Algiers is a proof that this ic not a 
fact. At the occupation of the place by the French, 
there was founda greater number of such women than 
could be reckoned, in proportion to its population, in the 
most profligate town of Europe. ‘The wretched females 
of this description were not, to be sure, so much incar- 
cerated as the married woman; but they had habitations 
allotted to them under the surveillance of a magistrate, 
called the Mezuar, who Jet them out to Mussulmans, and 
who punished them with death if’ they admitted Jews or 
Christians as their admirers. 

This shows that polygamy is no antidote to profligacy ; 
and, indeed, how c#n it be so? It is true that the Moors, 
like all frugal Mussulmans, seldom have more than one 
or two wives at atime, though they can easily divorce 
them, but can the wife thus married for a moment im. 
agine herself more than a mistress, or can the husband 
say to her, like Brutus to Portia— 

** You are uiy true and honourable wife, 

And deur to me as are the ruddy drops 

That visit this sad heart ?” 
The Mezuars often treated these public women very 
cruelly. When the French came, it was wonderful how 
soon they learnt the politics of the day. Though shut 
up in ‘heir houses, they set up yells of joy at the French 
military music; they were thumped and threatened, but 
they snap, ed their fingers at their gaolers, and were finally 
emancipated. 
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i fear you will think me an incurious traveller, when | 
tell you that I have not yet seen any Moorish funeral, ex. 
cept that of a poor person ; it is only at the interment of 
the better orders, that the honours paid to the dead are 
performed with any imposing solemnity. but itis pot 
sO easy, as you might imagine, to get admitted to such q 
spectacle. Since the cemetery adjacent to the gate of 


-Babel Oued has been desecrated by the French. and its 


tumbs destroyed, the rich have ceased to be buried in that 
quarter, though there isa ravine in the same direction 
stretching upwards to the south, and remote from the 
nigh road. where graves are still dug for the poor. There 
is one _burial- ground, and there may be more for aught 
that I know, within the walls of Algiers; but the Moors, 
who have country-houses, generally inter their friends in 
their vicinity. Formerly it was advisable for Christians 
to keep out of the way of their funerals, and they are 
still averse to any but the faithful being present at them. 
I extracted a promise from a young Moor who has been 
in France, and is no bigot, to help me some day to the 
sight of a native burial; but he has not kept his word, 
probably apprehending the prejudices of his countrymen. 


I understand that the first ceremony performed over a 
deceased Moor or Movoress is to wash the corpse all over. 
Cotton steeped in camphor isthen put into the mouth, 
ears, and nostrils; the body is dressed out in the best 
attire that can be found, as for a festive day and is finally 
wrapped in Jinen. Those who can afford it. purchase 
linen that has come from Mecca, and is therefore sup- 
posed to be consecrated. By the time that the toilette of 
the corpse has been made, all the female friends of the 
family have assembled, and they join in a loud lamenta- 
tion over the defunct. ‘The men take no share in these 
howlings, and it would be thought weakness if they 
either sighed or wept, although their countenances often 
express a deeper grief than that of the noisy complain- 
ants. The dead are never kept more than twenty-four 
hours, indeed, sometimes for a much shorter time ; 80 as 
to make it but too probable, that persons interred pre- 
maturely have often awoke in their graves only to strug- 
gle and be suffocated. The biers of females are curtain- 
ed, those of male have no covering but the shroud. Wo- 
men never accompany a funeral to the grave, except in 
rare instances, when female slaves have been emancipat- 
ed by the will of the deceased. The procession is at- 
tended by an Iman or priest, and it generally stops on the 
way tothe grave at the nearest mosque, where verses of 
the Koran are chanted choral-wise. At the place of rest 
the same chanting is repeated, at least I was told so; but 
[ should think that a sepulchral requiem is a luxury ap- 
propriated only to the rich—for at the poor man’s funera 
which | witnessed, the Arabic words uttered over him 
were rather a grow] than a chant. ‘The corpse is laid in 
the grave, resting On one side, and having the face t0- 
wards Mecca; flags of slate or planks of wood are laid 
over it, to prevent the jackals from making a night’s en- 
tertainment of it; che earth is then thrown in and the 
grave is covered with turf and branches of trees, unless 
the family of the individual be rich, and then his tomb 
has marble slabs at head and fvot, and a regular building 
over it. The private burial-grounds of the wealthy are 
kept with extreme care; they are surrounded by walls 


4 mantled with ivy and vincs, and the graves are shaded 


by palm trees, or cypresses. Often within the walls there 
is a covered gallery of white marble pillars, under whica 
there are carpets spread, for those who come to mourl 
and pray. The Moorish women, otherwise so closely 
immured, can always repair -to the tombs of their rela- 
tions; and those places, so says report, are resorted to 
sometimes for assuaging other passions than grief. Mei- 
dicants always follow the fune als of the rich, and alms 
are distributed to them. Finally, the friends and rela. 
tives return home and have a social meal, wiih plenty 
couscousou, fowls, and mutton. Your Englisa reine 
ment, I dare say, revolts at the idea of a feast after 4 
funeral: but remember I am a Scotchman, and if you 
abuse tLese poor people for this custom, you wl | cast 4 
reflection indirectly on the recent barbarism of my naulve 
land. Alus! I fear these Moorish festivities after !v- 
nerals are decency itself, compared with those which 
have witnessed with my own eyesin Scotland. Not very 
jong ago a Highland funeral, or dregy as itis Ca led. 
used to he followed by a regular supper to the compary 
and a ball, 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 


“ Where hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 
Put life and mettle in their heels.” 


| have heatd a young Highlander in the rank of a gen- 
tleman say, that he never spent a pleasanter day than at 
his grandmother's dregy ; for the mourners had as much 
whisky and dancing as they could set their facesto. At 
his death, the Laird of .in Argyleshire, left a 
peautiful young widow, of course inconsolable for his 
ioss. Afterthe burial and banquet, clansmen and clans- 
women, aitended by the piperand fiddler, convened for a 
dance in the castle-hall, resolving to mutigate their grief 
with the Highland fling—when menenere the widow 
herself came in, all weeds and tears, with the tip of her 
nose scarcely peeping from her crape cap—and she seat- 
ed herself mournfully on aberch. The gentleman who 
was to lead down the dance thought that he could not in 
sood breeding ask any other lady than the mistress of the 
house to stand up with him, and witha deep sigh she con- 
sented Hethen asked the disconsolate woman to name 
the spring, i.e. the time she would wish to be played. 
* Oh.” she said, ** let tt be alight spring, for I havea heavy 
heart.” 

The epitaphs of the Moors are generally brief and 
simple, unlike those sepulchral rigmaroles where— 





*So very much is said, 
One-haif will never be believed, 
The other never read.” 


Mr. Tulin, Vice-Consul, who is an excellent Arabic 
scholar, favoured me with the translation of two inscrip- 
tions on a tombstone within Algiers. At the head are 
two lines of verse on an erected slab of slate, meaning as 
follows :— 

* There is but one God, the Master of all things, the all- 
just and ajl-powerlul. 

Mohammed is the Envoy of God, the executor of his will, 
and the believed.” 


At the feet there is another upright slab, inscribed to this 
effect :— 

“ This is the grave of the deceased, 

By the charity of the Ever-living and Ever-lasting, 

The Hadgee* Mobarck, son of Mohammet, son of 

Baset.” 

The graves of eminent men are surmounted by marble 
turbans designating their rank. When the French made 
their road through the great burial-place at Bab el-Oued, 
they suffered the soldiers to carry off those turbans. I 
have just returned from an apothecary’s shop where one 
of them stands inverted on the counter, and is used as a 
mortar by the man of rhubarb. 


Lerrer xi. 


[cannot say that my friends the Israelites are so free 
from verbosity as the Moors in their sepulchral instrip- 
tious; yet still Lam glad that the conquerors have spared 
them. Farther west from Bab-el-Oued than the demo- 
lished Moorish tombs, and happily out of the line of the 
great road, lies the Jewess cemetery. [' has neither flowers 
nur trees; but it is, to my taste,a picturesque and in- 
teresting place: it contains, I should think, though I can 
not say | have reckoned them. hundreds of graves, 
covered with large slabs of pure white marble. with the 
Hebrew character beautifully engraven and coloured 
black, and here and there surmounted by sculptured 
hands, denoting the tombs of rabbis. I need not apolo- 
gize to you for my interest in the Hebrews; the very 
characters of their language beget reverence in my heart 
Most ancient and ill-used people! it is some comfort to 
see their ashes undisturbed in a country where they have 
suffered so much. I often visit this cemetery by clear 
moonlight, when the many tombs contrast their fore- 
ground splendidly with the blue amphitheatre of hills 
above; and here, as if the ground inspired my memory, 
lean vividly recollect the brightest passage of that pro- 
phet-poet Isaiah, who painted futurity like a present scene. 
Fifteen years ago | applied with some earnestness, to 
the Hebrew language; but my knowledge of it is now 
80 much dec:yed by disuse, that | could only transcribe 
some of’ the inscriptions in this cemetery, whilst imper- 








_* ‘he appellation of Hadgee is given to those who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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fectly understanding them. I can make out that some of 
the tombs are those of martyrs who suffered for the 
Jewish faith, and | think it is indicated that they suffered 
death by fire. I got a Jew, who speaks a sort of English, 
to translate them for me, and he agreed with me that 
one of the epitaphs conveys that meaning. But the Jew’s 
English version is scarcely more intelligible than the 
original Hebrew; I can perceive, however, that these 
epitaphs are all in verse, and even in rhyme.* 

Neither the Moors nor Jews wear black in teken of 
mourning for the dead; but the latter always attend fu- 
nerals in their worst attire, to denote their grief. The 
Jewish men weep plentifully at interments. "The women 
sometimes attend them; but not always. When they 
do, you may be sure their grief is not silent. 

A discourse, long or short in proportion to the impor- 
tance of the deceased, is preached at some litile distance 
from the grave; prayers are chanted: and collections are 
made for the poor. One extraordinary superstitious 
custom still remains. When a man dies, they believe 


that the devil stands in ambush before the house, in order . 


to get possession of the corps On its way to its last abode. 
As the rabbis, however, surround it all the way to in- 
terment, his infernal majesty is cowed by their presence; 
but still he follows the procession, in hopes of finding 
some favourable opportunity. or of slipping into the grave 
along with the defunct. When the body. therefore, is 
near the opened grave, the bearers suddenly reireat with 
it to a certain distance, anda rabbi attending them throws 
some gold pieces as far as he can in different directions. 
The devil, who is by this time either in the graveor near 
it, is tempted by his avarice to goand pick up the money; 
and whilst he is thus employed, the corpse is hurried 
back to the tomb, and earth thrown over it. One day 
that I talked about this custom to a Moor. who has a 
bigoted hatred of the poor Israelites, l asked him if it 
was not unlike a Jew to throw away his money? “ Ah, 
yes.” he said; “but it is very like a Jew to cheat the 
devil” Inthe burials of females this scattering of mone 
is never practised : Satan, it isalleged, has trouble enttek 
upon his hands to wish getting hold of a woman. 

On ceriain days families go out to weep over the tombs 
of their parents. 

To star! a livelier subject than tombs and epitaphs—I 
have transcribed for you a few Algerine melodies. I ex- 
pressed to you a mean Opinion of the native music, and 
if you heard it fiddled and flageoleted by the minstrels 
here, I think you would not blame me. for fastidiousness. 
They certainly execute their tones like executioners. At 
the same time, I imagine I have undervalued the intrinsic 
merit of their music, from the wretchedness of its per- 
formers; for incomparably betier judges than myself tell 
me, that many of the native airs are expr«ssive and 
pleasing. Madame de Verger says so,and such is the 
opinion also of my inspired and valued friend, the Che- 
valier Neukomm, whom I have met in Algiers. Of all 
happy incidents, that which I least expected in Africa 
was to meet this great man—the nephew of Haydn, 
worthy of his uncle—the compuser whose touches on the 
organ are poetry and religion put into sound. He has 
crossed the Mediterranean merely to visit his friends the 
De Vergers. Colonel De Verger called on me the other 
day, bringing the Neukomm with him; | need not tell 
you how I greeted him—we talked about Algerine music, 
and he tod me that he found something in it which he 
liked for being natural and characteristic. I said, ** You 
surprise me, Chevalier; then | suppose you can admire 
even our Highland bagpipes?” “ Nay.’ shid Neukomm, 
* don’t despise your nat:ve pibrochs ; they have in them 
the stirrings of rude but strong nature. When you tra- 
verse a Highland glen you must not expect the breath of 
roses, but must be contented with the smell of heath: in 
like manner, even Highland music has its rude, wild 
charms ” 

Well, upon reflection, his words seemed to confirm me 
in the opinion tnat the greatest artists are the ablest disco- 
verers of m-rit, be it ever so rude and faint in works of art. 
Our poets, Scott and Gray, could discover genius in bar- 











* Since returning to England, I applied to Mr. Hurwitz, 
Professor of Hebrew in the London University, to trans- 
late the epitaphs which I brought home,and he very 
kindly took the trouble to do so. He tells me the style is 
modern, or corrupted, Hebrew, which has its difficulties 
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barous ballads that had eluded the obtuseness of common 
critics. Our sculptor Flaxman walked among the un- 
couth statuary of old English cath: drals, where defects 
of drawing and proporiion are obvious to the eyes of a 
child. A surface critic would have derided those monu- 
ments ;_but FJaxman’s eye penetrated beyond their shade 
into their spirit—he divined what the sculptor had meant, 
and discovered tender and sublime expression. I! send 
you a few native airs. The words are not even an at- 
tempt at poetry—but mere nonsense verses to point out 
the measure. 
I. Epitaph on a Female. 

Call forth the Jamenting women (a) to preparea mourn- 
ing, and to weep over the graceful and lovely lady (6) 
who was smitten with the plague in the day of anger, and 
descended into the lonely grave through the wrath (of 
God). She buried her husband after the death of her 
husband (c). She was of fair form and statue.—agreea- 
ble in her deecs to those who knew her Hannah her 
name was called, the consort of the Rabbi Jose; h. of the 
family Bulies. In the month Siven (d), in the year of the 
creation 5517, her blameless soul ascended to the highest 


heaven. 
Il. Ona Young Man. 


(This is) the tombstone of a lovely, upright, and worthy 
young man—Joseph, the Levite, of blessed memory. 
who was slain for no crime, but in conseque:.ce of false 
imputations raised against him and his seven companions, 
who were all killed with him on the same day, on account 
of an uuj st sentence that was pronounced against them 
by his enemies concerning something. May God. in his 
mercy, avenge them and the innocent blood which was 
shed in the land. 

Be amazed, ye heavens, at this! How have the right- 
eous thus ceased, and come toan untimely end! Woe 
to the eyes that have seen this, and woe to the ears that 
hear this! On the 4th dav of Tammuz (e), in the year of 
the world 5500, their souls went into the upper Paradise, 
where they will find rest. 


Crown of the Law! faithful Judge!—the crown is fallen 
from our heads. 

Woe unto us that we have sinned ! 

The tombstone of the sage, the perfect, the distin- 
guished Judge, the Holy Rabbi, who was slain for the 
sanctification of the law (f)—our instructor and rabbi, 
Isaac. The memory of the holy and just be blessed! 
Learning weeps over him, and sheds the bitter tear. 
With wailing she reproaches reckless, faithless Time (for 
being) the perpetrator ofa wicked deed:—" How durst 
thou pluck up a monument so fair? There is, indeed. a 
time to unrovt a plant and a time to plsnt it (g). How 
shall we drink the bitter cup, or how couldst thou give it 
to so pious aman, whose mental taste was sweet, like 
honey and manna—whose extensive wisdom was as that 
of Asaph and Hymin (A) ?” 

He wis renowned amongst those who possess wisdom 
and knowledge, filled the chair of instruction, and judged 
z people not forsaken (2). . Noble-minded, yenercus, and 
merciful, he often shed agonizing tears !or his congrega- 

(a) Women whose business was to raise cries &f lamen- 
tation over the dead. : 

(6) Literally, a gracefol chamois, or wild goat; a form 
of endearment among the Israelites here, however un- 
couth it may seem tous. It:emindsme of a compliment 

tid to the Indies of England by a muiatio servant whom 

hired at Algiers, after my faithful Kayble left me to re- 
turn to his native mountains. My mulatto—a cunning, 
flattering knave, had been in Engiand, and could speak 
the language. “Ah, mistar,” he used to say, “ show me 
de land like London for good cheese and porter. And 
den de English ladies—dey are all like she-goats,”—he 
meant Goddesses. : ‘ 

(ec) That is, she had the two-fold calamity of being de- 
prived of her husband and children. hes 

(d) The third month of the Jewish ecclesiastical year. 

fe) The fourth month of the year, 

(f) ‘That is, he fell a martyr to his religion. 

(g) This line Mr. Hurwitz thinks was introduced mere- 
ly for the sake of the rhyme. i 

(h) Names of two celebrated Levites. 1 Chron. vi. 18: 
v.24. Ps. Ixxiili. 88. 

(®) Jeremiah xii. 5. 
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tion, whose sorrows touched his feeling heart as if they 
were his own ; for they (the people) had been delivered 
over to destruction as_the destruction of Shalman. At 
last the enemy spread the net ‘or him, and smote him 
with the well-known scourge of his iongue, and tore hig 
neck withthe sword. Isaac, of the family of Abulchir 
was his signature. On the 28th day of the month Ziv hia 
soil departed to enjoy the bliss which God had prepared 
for him. 
IV. 

The tombstone of the worthy, esteemed. charitable, 
pious, and wise Rabbi Jacob Zeror. He rested in glory 
in the month Nisan (J), 5500. 

The stone upen the grave awakens a weeping anda 
bitter lamentation for a manof a noble and honourable 
mind. How benutiful and glorious were his works! 
Faithful in his dealings, of the strictest integrity, a great 
benefactor to the poor of his congregation, a shield to his 
numerous offspring, the crown of a good name; treasu- 
rer at first,tothe Society (denominated) Noy’ai Mittah, 
(k), and at last their associate; of a holy family. his good 
name being wel] known in the cities. And after all his 
endeavours in this world, there arose against him the 
sons of Belial,and raised a false imputation against him, 
for which he was condemned to die an uncommon death. 
At the hearing of this the ears tingle, and the eyes that 
saw it weep bleod. Be amazed at this, ye heavens! How 
they have shed the blood of a rightcous man, on account 
of the wickedness and falsehoo) of his accusers! His 
bones will seek vengeance before God, who dwells on 
hgh. As for him, he is gone to Paradise, to dwell in the 
dew of light. May his “> tied in the bundle of life! 


This stone criesas a woman that bringeth forth her first 
child to al] that pass to and fro, sayinz thus :—* Alas! all 
ye that fear God, raise a lamentation with a bitter heart. 
Put on sackcloth instead of costly garments for the death 
of R. Abram, of the family Leon, who was an upright 
and glorious man. He departed this life on the 14th of 
Kislay, in the year 5441, in a ruin anda burning fire.” 

VI. 

Alas! all ye virtuous women, come to mourn for Sarah 
andto weep for her. She was the wife of a. Abram, of 
the family Leon. She died in the ruin of her own house, 
in the year 5445, the I4th day of the month Kislay. May 
God,in his abundant mercy and great kindness, gather 
her soul in Paradise, with other righteous women! 

a eR 
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MELODY. 
Come; strike thy harp my pretty fair, 
And lets it music swell, 
With magic sweetness on the air, 
And break eve’s silent spell. 


Oh! how it soothes the aching breast, 
And scatters care away ! 

How sweetly lulls the soul to rest, 
And binds with rapturous lay. 


Each rising note, like budding love, 
So melting and sincere; 

Some seraph music from above 
Seems linger'ng in the air. 


And when thy voice gives life and rest, 
To every fitful glee ; 

I scarcely know which to jove best 
Thy music, song, or thee, 


Sweet strains of earth! together blend, 
And in one concert rise ; 
While some celestial notes descend 
To meet you in the skies. E. B. G. 





(j) Name of the first month of t':e ecclesiastical year 
corresponding with March and April. 

(k) ‘That is, the carr ers of the bier—a society, I sup* 
ov business it was to see the dead properly in 
terred. 
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JACK IN A CHURCH. 


* Some of you fellows are looking snoozy,” said a 
“wide awake” member, addressing the watch one 
night. “ What say yetoa yarn?” 

“That's right Bob,” cried two or three, starting up. 
 Let’s haye it!” 

“It shah’t be a doleful one, because we’ve runned 
out our grog—and watery stories, d’ye see! require a 
dash of the spirits,—ha! ha! that’s good, arnt it?” 
“ Humph—tol’rable !”’ 

“ And it shan’t be false, *cause then, you see again, 
you ean’t place no dependance on it. likes a story 
that when you're telling it again you can say, ‘I’m 
hanged if it aint as true as the bible!’ Then the peo- 
ple can’t shake no heads at ye, or if they do yon may 
bluw ’em up for it with a good conscience. But this, 
boys, is as true as you’re all sitting there, so when 
you're paying it out again, you may all say that you’ve 
seen it yourselves; and 1’ll be bail for your ’debility.” 

“ Well, you’ve heard what things the Killease, * 40, 
did in the West Ingy seas, and what a set o° stiff fel- 
lers she had aboard her. I know’da few on ’em in 
different places, and was once halt inclined to sarve 
aboard her myself; only at the time I wanted, [ was 
sarving in the Andrewt Maakie, one of the crack 
ihirty-sixes, and had a skipper what I didn’t want to 
part company with,—'tall events, as I said afore, ] 
know’d a few of her men, and jolly fellers they were 
too—capital hands at the grog, ee Bi glib at a yarn, 
long or short, taught or brightish, sad or merry, true 
or pocryphal, as ever you'd wish to see. I'll tell you 
how 1 got *quainted with Joe Fisher, who was one of 
the best among ’em. It was at Falinouth, and I was 
in a public-house, with a pipe in my bow port, and a 
pot o’ beer afore me, sittivated in one of the inshore 
reaches. ‘here was a good many coasting cratts, and 
unregular navigators, brought to an anchor about, and 
amongst em was Joe: he and [, you must know, 
were the only thorough-breds in the place. Well! I 
didn’t know nothing of Joe then, in course, and 
though 1 could see he was a true ’un’—and he must 
have made me out to be the same—we hadn” as yet 
hailed each other. Well! I, and some ot the long-shore 
coveys, got into conwersation, and starting some pro- 
fessional subjects, at last, into summat like a breeze. 

‘The fellers hadn’t no right to dispute the ’pinion, 
certainly, of a man of wars’ man; but, howsomeyer, 
they did, and afore I know’d where I was, or into 
what latitude I’d got, 1 found myself carrying on like 
the devil, in a stiffish running fight, with a couple of 
blazers ahead, and some small craft in each bow. 

They jawed, and J jawed, till their woise nearly run- 
ned me down; for four to one, yon know, wasn’t fair 
play; aud I was just thinking of hauling off out of the 
smoke, when up shot Joe Fisher on my starboard 
quarter, beginned thundering away on my side. 1 di- 
rectly gathered fresh heart, and remanning my guns, 
peppered away on two of the coveys on my starboard 
beam, while Joe, already loaded and primed, sent a 
whole broadside slap aboard, the others. Even now 
there was four to two—but, Lord! Joe’s metal was 
lifty times as heavy as his ’tagonists; and his guns 
was so well sarved, that their fire gradually fell off to 
nothing. By and by, they all beginned to sheer off, 
wondertully disabled in their upper rigging ; and when 
the smoke had a little cleared away, I hailed Joe, and 
Joe hailed me, and we beginned to grow wondrous 
thick. He singed out for biscuit and cheese, aud I for 
porter, and we soon got as comfortable asa couple o’ 
kings, and know’d each other’s history, from the time 
we shoved off our keels into the ocean of sarvice, to 
+the moment he steered down to my assistance. A ge- 


——— 


* Achilles, 
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t+ Andromache. 
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nerous feller was Joe indeed! for when ‘to pay’ was 
the word, and the landlord shoved in his warrant, 
while I was rummaging for smail shot, he tossed a 
handful o’ coppers into his starboard fin, and told him 
to bear off, and say nothing to nobody. But, howsom- 
ever, Iwas even with Master Joe another time,—but 
never mind about that. Well, you must know, my lads, 
that Joe wasn’t going to stay at Falmouth only a very 
little time, for his skipper had only put in there for a 
day or two, and was bound for Portsmouth harbour. 
The day a’ter this, Joe and I shaked hands, and 
steered different courses—he went aboard his craft, 
and I cut off for Sheerness ; and I didn’t hear on him 
for some time a’ter. But blow me !—if I havn’t for- 
gotten to tell ye that he had been married for a cou- 

le o’ years, and his partner—a well-rigged young 
oman, so he said, fond of new clothes in her mainsail, 
and of mighty genteel behaviour,—he had her from a 
*pectable stock : for her father kept a wholesale croc- 
kery shop, and her mother had been cook-maid to an 
admiral’s lady :—none o’ yer flaunty, fly-away, bunt- 
ing decked, ginger-bread, tittering lasses, but an or- 
derly tort sailmg-craft, that never runned with loose 
rigging, but had al’ays her spars scrup’lously squared, 
and her cordage neatly rattled down; al’ays answer- 
ing her helm, and turning | ghtly to wind’ard, and ne- 
ver missing her stays. She lived in Portsmouth, and, 
in course, Joe was ina main hurry to join company 
whilst be stayed in port. 

“ Well, what’s to come, I had from a very ’edible 
witness, and when I sawed Joe a’ierwards, and axed 
him about it, he full bored out the other’s testy money, 
and confessed that no long bow had been drawed in 
the bus’ness. ‘The next day a’ter Joe got ashore, hap- 
pened to be Sunday, and as his consart was very ’li- 
gious, nothing would do but he and she should go to 
church. Joe hadn’t been to no church for a number 
o’ years, aud strived hard to be excused the service. 
But this only made the young ’oman ten times more 
dissolute; an, at last, Joe was reasoned down into the 
voyage, and made to the ship his holiday toggery. 
Afore they got aboard the praying place, his missus 
thinked fit to give him a little destruction in the way 
he should behave himself, and amongst the rest, says 
she to him, says she, ‘ Joe’ says she, ’mind you musn’t 
say nothing to nobody, till the business is all over, and 
then only in a whisper.’ ‘ Very well,’ says Joe, ‘I 
won't. * You musn’t’ says she,‘ keep rolling your 
eyes about the deck; and when the people gets up, 
and sits down, mind you gets up, and sits down too,” 
* Ay, ay,’ says Joe; ‘ I won’t sit down at all, and then 
I can’t fail o’ being right.’ ‘ Well,’ says she, that’ll ‘be 
better than keeping your seat all the time, says she, 
* and with a little reg’lation trom me, you’ll do in tiat 
respect tol’rable well. Now, the next thing,’ says she, 
‘what Pd have you mind of all things, is that you 
must remember, no one upon no account whatsomde- 
ver must say nothing, except the parson.’ ‘ Aye, aye,” 
says Joe, ‘ Pll be blowed it I won't mind that, ’speci- 
ally as I know nobody has no right to give no orders, 
except the captain. ‘ Well, that’s all, I spose,’ says 
he? ‘Yes,’ says she, ‘ that’s all, only be sure to re- 
member that nobody’s to speak never a word, except 
the parson.’ And with that, they cried hands to the 
lee braces, and stood in. 

“ Well, ny lads, having slackened sail, they brought 
their helm to port, and espying a sunny anchorage, 
with only asingle craft moored in it, stood across to’- 
ards its nearest end. Then they clued up their courses, 
and let fall their hedgers. But they’d got so far abatt, 
that they could see little or nothing of what wasa going 
on; and, as Joe kept every now and then poking up 
his starboard eye, over the hammock rail, and seemed 
mighty resiless, his missus thought they might get a 
better berth. So she got under weigh, and with her 
consart in her wake, doubled a cape, and stood on, 
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under an easy sail, through the whole fleet, till at last 
she brought to, under the bows of the Admiral’s ship, 
and throwed out a signal for Joe to do the like. This 
was a much better sittivation, for they could hear 
beautiful, and faced the whole congregation. All went 
on very well, ior some time; the parson wasa gettirg 
through his leg,like an East Indiaman ina stagg’rer, 
and Joe seemed very ’tentive. Well, my hearties! as 
bad luck would have it, just as the old gentleman, who 
was a reading, had cut Secach a tarnation long thim- 
um-bob, a strange voice from above mages out— 
st it out as long as the maintop bowline—A— 
men! My eyes! you should ha’ seen Joe; he prick- 
ed up his ears directly, and as he didn’t know well 
what to make on it, at first, he said nothing to nobody, 
but looked very queer, and beginned to grumble te 
himself. His missus, who all along been very fearful 
of his behaviour, heered him saying summat just 
above his breath, and “ What’s the matter, Joe?” says 
she. ‘ Matter!’ says he, ‘blow me! nothing’s the 
matter, only this here feller in the fore-top has been a 
saying what he should’nt ha’ said.’ Well, the people 
about beginned to look rather funny, and Joe’s part- 
ner told him to let down his bowsprit, and not say no 
more. ‘The parson, you know, had it all to himself 
now for some time, and Joe knowed all that was 
right enough, and so kept wonderiul quiet. 
*But by and bye, you know, the fore-top feller 
striked up again, and begined to sing out summat con- 


tr 
siderable longer than the first. Joe bobbed up his | 


truck again, and rather flustered. ‘ Poll,’ says he; 
‘didn’t you tell me afore we comed in, that nobody 
was to say nothing, except the parson.’ ‘ Hush! for 
goodness sake, be quiet, Joe, says she. ‘ Quiet,’ says 
he, ‘when I sees no discipline aboard the Admiral’s 
ship, d—a if [ will! Joe started up, throwed down 
his log-book, and primed for action. * I say, you mis- 
ter!’ he sings out, ‘ you mister in the fore-top, ahoy! 


“ Flowsomdever, Joe was stopped short in his ‘dress 
to the ship’s company, and hauled out by a half-dozen 
of the hands, into the stern galleries. A few o’ those 
on board, specially the parson, and his first and se. 
cond mate, wanted to march him off for a court-mar. 
tial, under the charge, as they said, of disturbing the 
congregation at their ’votions; but one or two of the 
most ’spectable passengers offered to become bail for 
his *pearance, and so they taked off lwmbargo, and let 
him warp away. The damage a’ter all wasn’t of 
no great importance; but often as he’s been since in 
Portsmouth, blow me if you could ever get him into 
any thing what mounted a steeple, or had a warrant 
officer forreds with a cocked-hat, cane, and laced 
jacket.” Birt Rogers. 
LATE H. M. S. “ FIRE FLY.” 


ee 
From the American Magazine. 
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FROM THE FRENCH. 
It was about ten o’clock, of a fine bright morning, that 
the Countess of Salignac awoke. With her lovely white 
hand she pushed aside the curtains of her bed, and rang 
for her maid, who leisurely made her appearance. 
* You are somewhat tardy, Marguerite,” said her mis- 


‘ 88. 

*My lady, I was receiving a visitor, the Viscovnt 
Charles d’Atry.” 

* What, beiore twelve o’clock. Fora country beau, 
that is being in a hurry indeed. For my part, I am notat 
all anxious to see him. Iam going to write a letter.” 

* But the Viscount is waiting, my lady.” 

‘Let him wait, Marguerite.” 

Marguerite wisely lett the room, and the capricious 
beauty indicted the following epistle :-— 

“ Dearest Matilda,—You are a happy woman not to in- 





What ’thority have you to cry out when the captain’s 


habit this hateful city. Iam almost ready to grumble at 


a speaking, and you’ve orders to run in your piece, | yen, for leaving me here so long. 1am in the midst of a 
and lash down the port? Pretty regg’lations aboard | racket which will certainly killme. 1 am deprived of a 


here, indeed! Don’t you see, his honour looks quite 
dumbfoundered with your impudence ? What bus’ness 
have you to keep there mocking the skipper, in this 
here insinivating way, eh-—you long-shore toddler ? 
Iwish I'd got you aboard the Kill-ease, that’s all; I'd 
see if you play such pranks again. And you, too, old 
gentleman, why don’t you unship your binnacles, and 
sing out forthe masier-at-arms If you won’t make 
your men pay you proper fespect why that’s your fault, 
that’s all. 

“ By Jove! but you should ha’ seen the church. 
All in as much confusion, as the cock-pit after a thun- 
dering action. ‘The lighter craft screamed, and be- 
ginned to scud from their moorings. The men o’ war 
beared up, and wanted to’ see what was the matter. 
The parson dipped down the hatchway, and swinged 
down to the lower deck ; while the charity boys, and 
the chap what keeps order, comed running through 
the reaches, to get hold 0’ Joe. Joe got on the seat, 
and was singing out like a thirty-two pounder. “I 
say! you sir" says he,‘ you chap with the cocked 
hat, three-penny cane, and laced toggery*, capital or- 
der you keeps ’tween decks, when the captain can’t 
say his say, without being put out every minute. T’ll 
warrant you was ogling the young woman alongside, 
instead of attending to your duty. Clap on more sail, 
old bottle-nose, ant bowl down as you ought to do. 
Clear away your grappling-irons, and run aboard your 
chase, or the clipper ‘ill clip through your fingers. 
I’ve a good mind, oor it ’ud be interfering with regg’- 

0 


sleep even during those hours usually devoted to that 
purpose.—Pity me. my lovely friend. Pleasure dwells 
in Paris, and happiness in the country ; and trust me, 
yours is the better !ot. But J, too, shall soon share your 
happiness, if the Hermitage, whither we contemplate re- 
turning, is nearly finished. I send you the last opera, 
which would be prettier if it were Jess fatiguing. Doyou 
know, dearest, that our retreat will be much talked of. 
Six pretty widews, with each twenty-five thousand francs 
a year, and neither of them twenty-five years of age, 
leaving Satan and the world, and its pomps and vanities, 
and starting off one fine morning to live in a desert, to 
pray and weep, without: rhyme or reason, like St. Fran- 
cis or St. Jerome, will, I flatter myself, produce some 
sensation in Paris. When I say pray and weep, I yie 
miny pen to the guidance of my Land. as my old fool of a 
lover, the academician said, when he Jaid his heart and 
laurelsat my fect, of which precious treasures L have no 
idea of depriving my sex. Do not be alarmed, Matilda, 
you dearest, alone know whom I love. 

“Do not be alarmed. I know that men only love well 
in novels, and Werter has ruined me for any lovers. It 
is utterly impossible to love in Paris; one has no time for 
that sort of thing. IF have such a capital theory on that 
subject, that I brave all dangers, and set at defiance the 
mob of dandies that besiege me. Pray, pray let the her- 
mitage be got ready. The very streets of Paris oppress, 
distress me. I am dying to roam about the fields wit 
you ; to gather violets and dasies and drink milk. I am 
more than ever convinced, dearest, that true happiness 
can only be enjoyed, as M. Lamartine so beautifully says, 
while sitting under a far spreading oak, and looking 4 
peasants dancing on the green. 

“To think of Jove when one has a friend, what a pet 





lations, to bring you down myself. You'll soon heave 
to in limbo, that’s one comfort: so come down, and 
victual for the cruise, and be d—d to you!’ 


* The Parish constable. 





fect honour. Matilda, | await your orders. Let me have 
! but a line from you, and I set off instantly to join you at 

our sweet, sweet Hermitage for which we must select 4 
}sweet. sweet name. Ah! [ had almost forgotten; you 
‘must examine our garden, and choose a little shady re 
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tired nook where I can erect a pretty little temple dedi- 
cated to friendship. My architect has procured me the 
design of the temple at Turin, which I assure you is the 
ninth wonder of the world. You shall see it. I have 
wasted so much money lately, that itis quite time now to 
think of something useful. Farewell, my only, only love, 
we shall soon be in each other’s arms ; until which happy 
hour, | send you as many kisses as there are miles be- 
tween us. * HENRIETTA DE SALIGNAC.” 


This important letter sealed and despatched, the Coun- 
tess bethought herself of her visitor. 

“ My lady,” said Marguerite quietly, “ the Viscount is 
still down stairs. He would not go away There he 
stands, with his letter from your Uncle in his hand. He 
says he is your cousin.” | : 

* First or second cousin , Marguerite?” 

‘*That 1 dont know, my lady, but he certainly looks 
like you. He has beautiful dark eyes, and black hair, and 
a famous pair of mustachios. He is very young, very tall, 
and very handsome ; but for all that | do not admire his 
mustachios.” : 

** Who asked you to tell me all this nonse,” said the 
Countess. : 

“ Ah, my Jady, my lady, he was standing gazing in per- 
fect ecstacy at your picture.” 

“ Ah, another victim,” sighed forth the beauty. 

Madame de Salignac found her early visitor as Mar- 
guerite had described, with, folded arms, and eyes and 
heart so riveted on the beautiful portrait. that he did not 
notice the entrance of the lovelier original. It is true 
that the Countess’ pretty little feet touched the grounds 
as lightly and noiselessly as the falling snow. ‘The in. 
terview wasa short one. The Viscount pre:erted his 
letter, and owing either to the intercession of an uncle, 
all powerful with Henrietta, or to the title of cousin, or 
tothe graceful reserve of his own manners, Charles re- 
ceived permission to call whenever it suited him. One 
week’s time saw him enlisted among, the most assidu- 
ous and ardent of the Countess’ levers. His friends saw 
it with pity and regret. In vain they asked him—* why 
will you devote yourself to a coquette, who laughs at 
your affection, and is talking of secluding herself from 
the world? Why will you swell the numbcr of those 
whose flame she ieeds with smiles and contempt? Do 
you expect to change her nature, and soften that heart of 
iron? Charles gazed upon and admired the Countess’ as 
you would one of Raphael’s lovely Madonnas ; but if you 
want a wife, choose her from among those who do not 
pique themselves upon abjuring love. Madame de Salig- 
nac’s kingdom is not of this world ?” 


The unfortunate young lover always assented to the 
truth of these observations, yet every day he grew paler 
and thinner,and every evening found him at his post: 
every evening, like a_ slave, he found himself fast-bound 
in the fetters, which, in the morning, he flattered himself 
he had burst for ever. Struggiing without subduing such 
affection, was oniy feeding it flame. Exhausted at length 
by his inward struggles. maddened by the sneers and 
jokes of his friends, and dreading the approaching de- 
parture of Henrietta, Charles determined to seal his fate 
one way or another. He swore that if she was not his 
wife within a fortnight. all Paris should ring with the tale 
of a young nob!eman’s blowing out his brains at the very 
feet of his crue! mistress. The resolution somewhat re- 
stored his peace of mind; he could not believe that his 
fair cousin would wiilingly cause his death, and soothed 
and flattered by his own ideas, his cheek regained its 
bloom, and his eye its fire. One morning he dressed him- 
self with extreme care, ordered at a fashionable store a 
rich and beautiful Corbeille de Marriage, and bought an 
admirable pair of pistols, whicn having loaded, he repair 
ed to the house of Madame de Salignac. 


It was about eleven o'clock, and the Countess was in 
ier boudoir, surrounded by twenty mantuamakers, who 
Were busy displaying loads of hats, capes, blonde, silks 
and flowers. Fora woman on the point of giving up the 
world,one might have censured the admiring. envying 
glances she bestowed on all these vanities.—There is a 
devil which no daughter of Eve can resist, and that devil 
is love of dress. The coquettish Countess first held up to 
view a blonde scarf, then a delicate rose coloured silk, 
and with heart and hand intent upon the’finery, artfully 
bet before her eyes, testified by broken and involuatary 
sentences, her admiration and delight. In the midst of her 
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pre-occupation the door suddenly flew open, and in 
rushed the Viscount. 

* Henrietta,” he said, coming up to her and speaking in 
a low agitated tone, “1 have come to know my fate. 
Either you or death must be my bride.” 

** Of these two very similar brides,” replied Henrietta 
cuoly, “ Lam sadly afraid, my handsome cousin, that you 
will have to choose the latter. But only look at this cape, 
it is not a perfect love? Charles, was there ever such ex- 
quisite work °* 

“ We will talk of capes some other time, Countess, my 
answer, my answer.” 

* Why, what are we talking about now Charles?” 

‘“*T am talking about myself, Henrietta, of my life, my 
happiness, my passionate love. Hear me:—grant me 
your hand, or witness my death. Answer me seriously, 
Henrietta, life or death ?” 

“To be frank and serious, Charles, [ would very much 
like this cape.” 

“ No, no it is my death you seek. You shall be grati- 
fied madam. Go on--buy capes--do not think of me. 
How could [ suppose myself of more importance in your 
eyes than a cape, a new cape. [must have been mad.” 

* Somewhat so, I admit. Charles Upon the weole I 
should prefer this pretty dress. | mean to go to the opera 
to-morrow evening, and I have nothing to wear. Itis a 
perfect love—the colour. the make, every thing lovely. 
Come, Charles, do not look so gloomy. When a woman 
is full of business, you should not come and talk to her 
about love and suicide. Well, l have quite mede up my 
mind I will buy this swect dress.” 

‘lr hough Charles felt that his very existence depended 
upon this frivolous, careless creature, yet could he hardly 
refrain a smile at her passion for gew gaws. He quietly 
and silently listened to a long discussion about thread and 
needles, and though almost choked by contending emo- 
tions, appeared perfectly calm and self-possessed.— W hat 
a contrast was there between the quiet, graceful manner 
of the Countess, and the few friendly words she now and 
then, as if from politeness, addressed to him, and her en- 
thusiasm about a piece of lace, her screams of delight at 
a feather, her perfect ecstacy at the sight of a wreath of 
roses ; between the attention she bestowed upon all this 
nonsense, and the perfect neglect with which she treated 
the devoted, overwhelming passion of the young Vis- 
count. This manner struck Charles to the very heart. At 
last, 10 his great relief, the mantuamakers departed, the 
room was Aeated; and Charles exclaimed : 

“* What an hour of agony have I passed. Was it done 
purposely, Henrietta? Do you only live to torment me?” 

** Why, my dear friend”-- 

Here the door again opened, and a servant announced 
the Baron and Baroness de Menvall and General Derville. 
Charles, disappointed and enraged, flew out of the house. 
One day had he Jost, and one step bad he came nearer to 
his grave. The rest of this miserable day he spent in 
gazing at the rain, which fell in torrents, writing letters, 
and loading and unloading his pistols. 

The next day at one o’clock, he rang at Madame de 
Salignac’s door; she was dressing to ride in the Bois du 
Boulogne. The next day he tried two o’clock—the lady 
was parking. The third day, at three o’clock—the Coun- 
tess was shopping. Charles had not foreseen all these 
engagements. His only comfort was loading and unload- 
ing his p‘stols. A few days now remained. “I wilt try 
every day,” he said, “and yet when, when shall I find 
her alone, disengaged.” The unhappy youth would tear 
his hair, then dress himself and hurry to the house, just 
in time to see her covered with jewels and japonicas, 
glowing with beauty, step into her carriage and drive off, 
to delight uther eyes, gladden other hearts. One day he 
took it in his head to go there in the afternoon. He hoped 
to find his capricious Jove just returned from the Bovs de 
Boulogne, where, having been flattered into good humour 
by the compliments of her numerous admirers, and her 
heart perhaps softened by the sight of some tender lovers 
enjoying tete-a-tete, amidst the verdant alleys, he hoped 
to find her more disposed to favour his suit. He con- 
gratulated himself upon this happy idea. ~ Five o’clock,” 
he cried, “ that is the fatal hour. At six I shall return 


home an accepted lover,” and he fired off one of his pis- 
tols. Some lurking presentiment induced him to allow 
the other to remain loaded. At six o’clock he came back, 
pale, haggard, wretched. He had found the Countess, 
stretched out on a sofa, reading or pretending to read. 
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He painted his love, and wretched state of suspense, in 
the most touching terms. The Countess laughed. turn- 
ed her back, and wondered why dinner was so long 
coming, and when he urged her to make him happy, she 
in returr.urged him to hasten his repast. Charles rushed 
out of the room a fit of desperation. ‘ 

The next day was the last, and Henrietta had invited 
him to attend her to the opera, on condition of being per- 
fectly silent respecting his love. He made an attempt at 
eight o’clock in the evening to see her,but she was 
dressing for the opera. Charles, having seen his pistol 
loaded, and having left it on his table, followed his ca- 
pricious but lovely mistress to the last scene of amuse- 
ment he expected to visit on earth. 

But. once seated by her side in the brilliant opera, the 
Viscount became completely absorbed by the music. He 
forgot his love and his pistol, and intent only on the 
heroine of the piece, with her he shed tears and with her 
rejoiced, till all recollections of his own misfortunes was 
eree in his delighted admiratien of the pageant before 

im. 

When Henrietta perceived, by his burning cheeks and 
kindling eyes, that even her charms for the present were 
disregarded, she took the alarm and even her flinty nature 
began to melt. The opera-house had never looked so 
brilliant, the ladies never so lovely, so beautifully dressed, 
the music never before sounded so delightfully, the dan- 
cers had never displayed such grace, all was enchant- 
ment,and the theme of every tongue was love. 

The opera out, Charles escorted his fair cousin home. 
As he took her hand at the door, he felt it slightly trem- 
ble, and in her sweetest tones, she said—‘* Charies, why 
are you in sucha hurry to say good night, will you not 
come in?” 

“It is near midnight, Henrietta, and that is a fated- hour.” 

“ Why so, my young cousin? Come, walk in, and tell 
me ey it is you dislike the pretty sentimental hour of 
midnight.” 

As she finished this sentence, Charles found himself by 
her side on the sofa of her drawing room. 

** Midnight, tair Countess,” he said, ‘is the hour of 
crime. People steal at midnight, fight duels, commit 
suicides at midnight. Do not all poets call midnight the 
hour of spectres, of crime, of error, and were they not 
correct in doing so?” 

** No, Charles, they were wrong. For poet, read liar. 
Tell me, then, grave Mentor,at what hour you young 
men leave the opera or the theatre; at what time you go 
te balls and concerts; at what time you fly to the round 
table, and empty bottles of champaigne? Is not that hour 
midnight ? And yet midnight, says the poets, is the hour 
of crimes and hobgoblings. Fie, fie, Charles; 1 bet you 
are only in such a hurry to get rid of me this evening to 
go to some supper-party.” 

* You are right, madam, I am going toa supper-party.” 

* And you dare acknowledge it? and you dare admit to 
my very face, and you prefer a supper-party to my com- 
pany. Ah, then. for the future, I too shall hate the hour 
of midnight. But how I would bless, how I would 
cherish tlre hour when, abandoning for my sake the fol- 
lies and vanities of a world, for which you were never 
made, bidding farewell to the trivolous, dissipated com- 
panions of your lighter hours, you would cast yourself at 
my feet, and as in the days o! yore shed tears on my 
hand, vow that I was your world, and that death. instant 
death, should ne your portion unless I smiled upon your 
love. ‘That hour | weuld indeed bless and cherish, 
Charles; that, to me, would be the hour of unutterable 
happiness.” ; 

* Henrietta, dearest, loveliest, forgive me. I knew not 
what I said. Midnight is in truth, a happy, a joyful hour 
I must have been mad. more than mad. What? dream 
of the morning, the afternoon, when midnight, dear mid- 
night, was before me? What? hope to woo you—win 
you, in the very midst of your adorers, your never-ceas- 
Ing engagements? I was indeed mad.— Withdraw not 
that lily hand, my own bright eyed love. This very night, 
Henrietta, did { mean to terminate my wretched exis- 
tence. Even now my pistols are loaded, they await me. 

** Let them wait, Charles, let them wait. Do youthink 
{ would abet murder?” 

And Charles staid, and swiftly did the hours glide 
away, whilethe Viscount listened to the blushing con- 
fessions of Henrietta’s love,and her dread of Matilda’s 
censure. 
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When Marguerite sought her lady in the morning, she 
found the lovers still te¢e-a-tete on the sefa, busied framing 
a letter of excuse to the Countess’s fellow hermit. Her 
waiting-maid held a letter in her hand, which she present. 
ed to her mistress, who crimsoned to the very temples 
when she recognized the hand-writing of Matilda. 

* * * * * * * 


But alas! we live ina world of dreams and illusions; 
we livein a world where truth is nota transient guest, 
where man lingers but an instant, and where every day 
offers but a contradiction to its predecessor. The first 
page of Matilda’s letter was filled with dark philosophi- 
cal reflections; the next was wet with tears: and in the 
third page she implored the Countess’ pardon, but as- 
sured co the plan of Hermitage was a perfect absurdiry, 
and could not be carried into execution; because, on the 
very next Sunday, a young and intelligent lawyer in the 
neighborhood, was to lead her to the hymenial altar. 
Alas, alas! women were, are, willbe fickle. * #* 


ee 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE 
AND HIS PRINCESS. 


Constantine was invariably dressed and visible a: 
five in the morning; so that it was about half past 
four, that, uncomlortably rousing myself from a sound 
sleep, I dressed and accompanied Sass ‘n his carriage 
to the Belvidere. It was a modern, eouatieecnnte. 
man’s-looking villa, within half a mile of the town, 
and separated from the high road only by the width 
ot its paved court, railed out with palisades and senti- 
nelled by half a dozen soldiers of the regiment of In. 
valids. Every thing around looked cold, stern, and 
gloomy ; for, Proce. this was the usual hour of the 
levée, and one officer after another was arriving in or- 
der to present himself to the Duke, their demeanor 
was stiff and silent, and their salutations as cold as 
those of antagonists at an approaching duel. It was 
only with a silent smile that congratulations were re. 
ceived, and under their breath that a remark or a Joke 
was ventured to be exchanged. Some half dozen re- 
cruits under the command of a serjeant were arrang- 
ed like the puppets in a corner of the anti-room ready 
for inspection; while, standing here and there, most 
prim and starched, their hair, mustachios, stocks, and 
regimentals arranged to the last exactitude of the re- 
gulation, were those officers of the different corps sta- 
tioned in the city who were on duty for the day ; and 
three or four generals and aides-de-camp of his Impe- 
rial Highness moved noiselessly backwards and for- 
wards from the room beyond. At last the folding- 
doors of the saloon were thrown open—every sound 
was hushed—every murmur stilled; and the Grand 
Duke himself, accompanied by those of his staff who 
were immediately about his person, entered the ante- 
chamber. In person, the Imperial Bear was tall and 
stout, very upright, with large limbs and a pair of 
broad shoulders, surmounted by as truculent a visage 
as the imagination could suggest ;—a deep and over- 
hanging brow, small swinish eyes, a short and up- 
turned nose, through the nostrils of which you might 
almost look into his brain, a long upper-lip, a thick, 
heavy, and protruding lower one; so that when he 
smoked, the cigar was placed perpendicularly in his 
mouth; and the whole of these unprepossessing 1ea- 
tures dashed with the fierce and sullen expression of 
an untamed hyena, save that he showed no fangs: he 
might be about fifty years of age; for his hair was 
somewhat grizzled. His dress was the simple green 
uniform of a Russian general, white breeches, and the 
long boots of our lifeguards. He bowed slightly to 
the officers in attendance, passed on at once to Sass, 
and, glancing at me, addressed some remark to himin 
an under-tone, which was answered after the same fa- 
shion. He then strode over to that side of the room 
where I stood, and abruptly addressing me in £ rench, 
asked me witha singular rapidity of utterance, an 
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THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE, 


hardly allowing me to answer the questions he put, 
Who I was? What were my family ? What 1 was? 
What I intended doing? Where 1 was going? What 
brought me to Warsaw? and a variety of other ques- 
tions of the same bearing. I answered as quickly 
and shortly as I could, consistent with due respect; 
but he did not give me time to stand upon petty cere- 
monies, or even to make those statements which had 
been the object of my visit; for, having finished his 
category without affording me the slightest opening 
to commence an independant sentence, he sirode otf 
to examine the trowser-straps, buttons, mustachios, 
and general equipment of the recruits at the back of 
the room. ‘T'he inspection concluded, and a few or- 
ders given to the officers in attendance, we were dis- 
missed without further parley ; and, as 1 accompanied 
Sass back in his carriage, 1 said confidently enough 
that I presumed there would be no further delay about 
my passport ; put the meaning and silent smile which 
crossed his lips, although I did not interpret it in its 
true sense, Was a sinister enough augury of what I 
might expect. Yesday passed after day, and weeks 
enlarged themselves into menths betore the passport I 
had so long and vainly expected was placed in my 
hands. It was only afterwards that 1 was made a- 
ware that every passport passed under the eyes of the 
Grand Duke himself, and that every foreigner who 
might be merely journeying through Warsaw was 
either required by command, or induced under some 
specious pretext, to present himself to his Imperial 
Highness ; and he himself, taking the office of polit- 
ical iaquisitor into his own hands, catachized the new 
comer as to his life, habits, education, and intentions; 
and should he be unfertunate enough to please, he was 
likely, bon gré mal gré, and almost without being a- 
ware, to find himself tricked out one fine morning in 
all the trappings, lacings, and padaings ef a Russian 
uniform. Nor was this all; for once encased in this 
dress, adieu to home, country, and friends for the best 
and most active portion of his natural life. If, too 

the unfortunate stranger should have been suspected 
of entertaining liberal opinions, (it was enough that 
he should be supposed to have come direct from 
France) he immediately became an object of the secret 
attentions ot the Grand Duke’s government: every 
step was dodged; every motion watched, and every 
word or opinion uttered by the supposed delinquent 
caretully registered and reported. Indeed the system 
of espionage in Warsaw was carried to an extent per- 
fectly wondertul—perfectly diabolical—at the expense 
too of every natural and social tie: each class, each 
grade, each department of the State had its oversee- 
ing spies; some of whom I believe were the authoris- 
ed agents of the Russian government, but by far the 
greater proportion, and particularly that department of 
the system to which I and persons in my situation be- 
came amenable, was an especial and private freak of 
tne Grand Duke’s, perfectly unauthorised by the Em- 
peror, unwarranted by the government, and unknown 
to, or at least unacknowledged by the public. In 
short, it wasa little stretch of his prerogative, if that 
term could be applied to the powers of one, who, 
simply commander of the ferces in Warsaw, had, in 
detiance of the constitution, the laws, and the oath of 
the Emperor, arrogated to himselt—in fact, usurped— 
the whole of the executive power. The constitution 
which was guaranteed to Poland as an independant 
kingdom declared, that the viceroyalty should be ever 
vested in a Polish nobleman of the imperial appoint- 
ment; but this, like the great majority of the clauses 
in that untortunate charter, soon became a neglected 
theory. Since the decease of the first and last vice- 
roy, who died in 1825, the office has been in abeyance, 
the duties became a nutility, the place was intention- 
ally leit_unfilled, and Constantine became the Diony- 
slus of Poland. So much fer constitutions manufac- 
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| tured at a congress and guaranteed at convenience by 


friendly powers. But I tura willingly from so miser- 
able a picture of careless legislation and neglect on 
\the one side, and broken faith on the other, which 
| have made a brave people their victims. 
| By degrees,and by comparing the anecdotes which 
/ now and then flitted in whispers from mouth to mouth 
with the singular circumstances in which [ was placed, 
/ it became sufficiently evident to me that my detention 
'in Warsaw was owing, not to any real or supposed i1- 
| regularity in my passport, but to some designing trick - 
|ery or connivance on the part of Constantine; for 
many posts had arrived which might have brought 
back the expected document, and still the answer to 
my daily inquiries at the post-office was in the nega- 
tive. At last the suspicions which I already enter- 
tained of some underhand dealing were confirmed, by 
my being made aware that every private letter which 
passed through the post-office was opened and read, 
and many detained or destroyed,under the especial 
orders, and sometimes the personal interference, of 
the Grand Duke; but still his repeated and marked 
attentions to me, the many private interviews with 
which he honoured me, and the kindness with which 
he found me a home when I stood most in need of it, 
(for Sass, at his request, took me into his house) tend- 
ed rather to lull, when they ought, perhaps, to have a- 
wakened, any doubts 1 might have entertained as to his 
ultimate intentions towards me. It must be recollected 
too that, although-1 was a witness of much of his bear- 
ish roughness and intemperance ia private,yet no instan- 
ces of the wanton, and, I may almost say, diabolical 
spirit with which his public character was so deeply 
seared, had been brought under my immediate obser- 
vations; so that it is not wondertul that I forgot, or 
to speak more correctly, hardly dreamt, that 1 was 
little better than a prisoner on parole in Warsaw.— 
But, in spite ot his kindness, I feared as well as mis- 
trusted him :—dreading his violence of temper and 
pac gh his motives, I was never at ease in his pre 
sence, and always on thorns lest some ill-considered 
phrase or doubtful expression should rouse the angry 
passions of the slumbering bear ; indeed, there were 
times when I almost trembled before him. 

Three or four times a week I received commands 
to attend his levée, and not unfrequently invitations 
to breakfast,--a meal which he commonly took about 
eleven o’clock in the day. On these occasions he 
seemed to take considerable pleasure in all I could 
tell him of England and its modes and customs—its 
army, its capital, and its domestic and commercial re- 
sources. If on some of these subjects I contessed 
my ignorance, he would eye me with a doubting and 
suspicious glance, urge me agsen and again on the 
same point, as if he thought 1 was unwilling to ex 
plain, or expressly reserved that of which I regret I 
was utterly ignorant; or he would dash up in a tower- 
ing passion, break into some intemperate expression, 
and declare that I ought to be ashamed of myself not 
to be acquainted with statistics, which even foreigners 
knew well. In these fierce moods, in these sudden 
and unforeseen accesses of passion, he was with dit- 
culty pacified—a task upon which I never dared ven. 
ture--I could only look on and listen in silence; but 
if his elegant and amiable princess was present, as was 
not unfrequently the case, her grace!u! tenderness and 
endearments calmed down the storm: she petted him 
like a froward child, and with a doubting pause or a 
half-muttered growl his good-humour returned. This 
charming and accomplished creature was his wife, by 
one of those left-handed marriages so common and 
well understood among the German princes; and it 
was always a matter of surprise to me by what strange 
freak of destiny a being so mild and gentle in manner, 
so graceful, so tender and amiable in all the acts and 
movements of her life, could have been linked to such 
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a monster; and what seems stranger still, she loved 
him, and thence, perhaps, the secret of her influence. 
1 have seen him often playing with her long ringlets, 
or fondling in his great paw the prettiest and whitest 
hand in the world, or kissing his hand to her at a win- 
dow with an air that actually approached to tender- 
ness. She, indeed, was the only person who possess- 
ed any real influence over his mind, and her gentle 
ways could sooth the wild beast in his angriest moods; 
she would follow him as he stamped about the room: 
she expostulated, she wheedled, she caressed, she 
wou'd try with a tear in her eye to make him laugh; 
and it would seem that, almost in spite of himself, the 
smile she sought so anxiously came at her bidding; he 
would look into her eyes, kiss her little hand, and seat 
himself again without another allusion to the cause of 
the explosion. He seemed almost to encourage her 
interference, and he played with her as a child would 
with a doll, but she was a plaything with which he 
never quarrelled. He seemed proud too of her men- 
tal acquirements, and he delighted in the display of 
her accomplishments. Indeed, I at one time attribut- 
ed it as a principal cause why I was so often an invit- 
ed guest at the Belvidere, that it afforded her the op- 
portunity of speaking Einglish,--an accomplishment 
in which she excelled: she possessed considerable 
fluency, and that least possible smack of a foreign ac- 
cent which could not be otherwise than pleasing on 
the lips of a pretty woman. Constantine took great 
pleasure in setting us talking in that language,—rub- 
bed his hands, and listened with evident gratification 
as she prattled away in a tongue which he did not un- 
derstand, and continued repeatedly to express his plea- 
sure and satisfaction. 

His tenderness for this mild and gentle being was at 
least a redeeming point in his character, and his at. 
tachment was repaid on her part by the most devoted 
and entire affection. Poor thing! his death broke the 
slight cord which attached her to life;—whether it was 
that her whole soul, her existence was wrapped up in 
him who had raised her from comparative obscurity al- 
most to a throne, or whether it was that she missed 
the*being who, however harsh and cruel to others, 
was always after his fashion kind to her-—whom she 
had been so long accustomed to cajole, to fondle, to 
zuide, to moderate,—the link was severed—her gentle 
heart broke under the shock, and, after hardly two 
months of a painful widowhood, she sunk into the 
grave which had received her husband. 

Meanwhile the term of my acquaintance with this 
remarkable person, if acquaintance it could be called, 
between an imperial prince and an unknown foreign- 
er, was fast drawing to a close; and a single act of 
mime, as 1 have since had reason to believe, decided 
Constantine to open to me at last the barriers of War- 
saw. Atan audience to which I had been expressly 
summoned, he asked me, without periphrases, or the 
slightest attempt to lead the conversation to thie desir- 
ed point, whether I wou!d enter the Russian service ; 
and as I almost feared that my immediate and unhesi- 
‘ating refusal would have thrown him again into one 
of his intemperate fits, l was agreeably enough sur- 
prised that, instead of the burst of passion I had anti- 
cipated, he only repeated the question in his usual im- 
patient manner, concluding the query with an impa- 
tient “Yes or no?’ [ repeated my decisive refusal, 
and with a dissatisfied grunt he turned from me and 
left the saloon-—a signal of course for me to leave the 
Belvidere. My memory does not exactly satisfy me 
whether this was the last interview with which I was 
honoured; indeed, one other audience I must have 
had, though simply to take leave; but of this I am 
sure,—that in no way was this subject ever renewed, 
or even alluded to by the Grand Duke; he seemed to 
have dismissed it from his mind altogether; and if the 
object of obtaining a recruit to his service had ever 


THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE, 


been one of the causes of my detention, it appears sin. 
gular enough that neither in person nor by means of 
those who through torce and fraud were ever ready 
to do his bidding, should he have made another effort 
to attain the point which my conjecture has attributed 
to him. 

Be that as it may,a short time only had elapsed after 
the occurrence I have mentioned, when, on my inquiry 
as usual at the post-office for letters from Vienna, the 
packet containing the long-expected passport was 
handed tome. Young S——,the son of the Prince's 
favourite, had happened to accompany me on this er. 
rand; and as we discovered that the Viennese post- 
mark differed materially in date from that of the deli- 
very, he, evidently not in the seeret, questioned the of. 
ticial closely on this remarkable discrepancy; and only 
to his reiterated questions, and ultimately a threat of 
compiaint to the Grand Duke, was it reluctantly ad- 
mitted that the packet on its arrival had been detain. 
ed frorn me by the express command of his Imperial 
Highness, and had been forwarded to the Belvidere, 
where it had remained nearly three weeks! I leave to 
those, who may have had better opportunities than I 
of knowing Constantine’s character, the task of ex. 
explaining this infamous proceeding. I leave to his 
admirers, if such exist, the office of finding apologies 
for such an unprecented disregard of the private rela- 
tions of life, for such a flagrant breach of the social 
rights of individuals; not that mine was a singular in- 
stance, for I have assured reasons to believe that such 
was the every-day practice in the post-office of War- 
saw. But I had no time then for reflection, still less 
for remonstrance, for 1 was too glad and anxious to 
use my recovered liberty ; and 1 Fearon to fly from 
the deadly influence of a government where open vio- 
lence was abetted by secret treachery,—where tyran- 
ny based its throne upon fraud and espionage,—where 
usurpations mocked at the guarantees of the whole of 
Europe. 

For Constantine himself, I was never able to over- 
come the disgust with which his character inspired 
me; for although, as I have said, no striking instances 
of his violent and wanton cruelty were obtruded upon 
my observation, evidences there were enough in every 
corner of the capital of his crushing oppression ; and 
anecdotes were too rife and too well authenticated not 
to produce their impression upon my mind. It were 
useless to relate how he compelled an unfortunate of- 
ficer of Dragoons to leap again and again over a py- 
ramid of bayonets until both horse and man sunk 
dead with the last effort; or how he shot a Saxon pos- 
tillion dead on the spot, with the most Irish intention 
of inducing him to drive taster :—these with his dia- 
bolical treatment of a respectable female who was so 
unfortunate as to attract his attention, and his syste- 
matic persecution of his first wife, with a hundred 
others, were true tales, which, although only whisper- 
ed in secret and under the breath in Warsaw, have 
long since been current through the rest of the Conti 
nent. His cowardice, too,—tor that vice must always 
form an integral part of sucha character as his,—was 
sufficiently evinced not only by the low and shameful 
practices by which he so long guarded his usurped 
dominion, but by his last exertion of authority m 
Warsaw. He lett his favourite generals and aides-de- 
camp-—those whose attachment to his person gave 
them at least some claims upon his consideration——to 
be cut down by an infuriated and successful mob; 
while he, coward.like, fled the palace through a se- 
cret passage from his bed-chamber. ‘The lives of his 
brave and devoted adherents had gained hiin_time'to 
place his person in safety. Among the first fell Sass. 
Poor Sass! though circumstance had placed him in 3 
most unenviable position, his heart was in the right 
place: at least he deserved a better fate than to fling 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS=—STOP MY PAPER, 


yetcome: and it was only in the effort to re-acquire 
by the Russian bayonet what he had lost by his own 
tyranny and oppression, that perhaps a violent, at least 
a painful and unregarded death closed a life of vio- 
ience;--and the character of Constantine now belongs 
to the history of the Polish Revolution. 

We shall say of him, that though he must have pos- 
sessed some good points in private, (else where could 
have originated the attachment of his second wife and 
the undoubted devotion of his favourites?) yet these 
qualities were forgetten and overborne in that deadly 
and all-pervading stain, that wantonness of spirit, 
which attaining no end of government and adding no- 
thing to his power, can only be termed a sensual appe- 
tite for cruelty. Posterity will mark him as the Dio- 
nysius, or rather the Nero, of Modern Europe. 

For the Poles themselves, an utter disregard of their 
civil rights and constitutional privileges, a long series 
of unequalled oppressions, and a wanton trifling with 
the dearest feelings of human nature, ferced them into 
a last though vain effort for freedom. Smarting with 
their injuries, heart-seared with a sense of their wrongs, 
in despite of tyranny and _ in hopelessness of conted- 
eracy, the Poles waged their existence against suc- 
cess, and rushed into revolt. “ ‘hese were the rea- 
sons why the people rose.” Who of us can forget 
how nearly that essay was successful? how boldly 
and how long the unequal struggle was maintained ? 
indeed, but for the treachery of some and the timidity 
of others among the nations of Europe, Poland might 
now have been numbered among her independant 
kingdoms, Alas! Le bon jour ne reviendra jamais. 

——< 
ELEGIAC STANZAS 
On the Death of Sarah M, S*****, 


As our bright summer-birds go back 
Tosome more kindly, constant sky— 
With buoyant wing on homeward track, 
Singing sweet farewells as they fly— 
Leaving us when our summer time 
Would almost seem a southern clime ; 


So hast thou gone! thy pathway brief 
Was here a garden-spot of flawers— 
With not a fading flower or leaf, 
To dim its green, luxuriant bowers,— 
Where hope in constant sunshine played, 
And, Eden-like the future made. 


"Tis sad, when our sweet birds away, 
Flit from the colder breezes near 5 
But who, O! who would have them stay 
Drooping and trembling sufferers here,— 
With weary, wet, and folded wing— 
And wo in every note they sing! 


So, thoughts of thee, should scarce be grief, 
Kemeinbering thy tar happier lot— 
An earthly pilgrimage so brieft— 
A resting-place, where sin is not ;— 
A home in the bright spirit-land-— 
hite garments, like the seraph band. 
: 
A happy lot! thy spirits’ gem, 
Scarce sullied from the hand divine, 
eset in Heaven’s own diadem 
Or sinlessness, shall shine— 
With ever-added lustre, given 
‘rom the great throne of light in Heaven.  C. 
———$< 
“It has been said, that man possesses three natures; 


| 4 vegetable one, which is content merely to exist; an 


— one, which destroys; and an intellectual one, 
Which creates.” The animal excels the vegetable na- 
‘ure; the intellectual one soars above both, and this 


itis the peeuliar providence of man to cultivate and 
mprove, 
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From the New York Mirror. 

“Sror my Paper.”—Of ali the silly, shortsighted, ri- 
diculous American phrases this, as it is frequently used, 
is the most idle and unmeaning. Weare salah in- 
fant nation, and truly we often individually conduct 
ourselves like children. We have a certain class of 
subscribers who take the Mirror and profess to like 
its contents till, by-and-by, an opinion meets tlicir 
view with which they do not agree. What do they, 
then, in their sagacity. ‘Turn to their nearest compa- 
nion with a passing comment upon the error they 
think they have detected? or direct a brief communi- 
cation to the editor, begging to dissent therefrom in 
the same pages where the article which has displeased 
them has appeared? No. Get into a passion, and, tor 
all we know, stamp and swear, and instantly, betore 
the foam has time to cool on their lip, write a letter, 
commencing with—*“stop my paper!” If we say rents 
are exorbitantly high and landlords should be too ge- 
nerous to take advantage of an accidental circum- 
stance—round comes a broad hat and gold-headed 
cane, with “Sir, siop my paper !”—Does an actor re- 
ceive a bit of advice? ‘lhe green room is too hot to 
hold him till relieved by those revengeful words—“stop 
my paper!” If we ever praise one, some envious rival 
steals gloomily in—with—‘“sir, if you please, stop my 
paper!’ We dare not hope to navigate the ocean with 
steamboats, but our paper is “stopped” by a ship-cap- 
tain. Our doctor nearly let us die the other day be- 
cause a correspondent had praised an enemy of “ our 
college,” and we expect a“ fieri facias” in the office 
presently, on account of something which we under- 
stood somebody had said against some law suit in, we 
do not remember what court. But all these affairs 
were out-done the other day by the following: 

We were silting in our elbow-chair ruminating on 
the decided advantage of virtue over vice, when a lit- 
tle withered Frenchman, with a cowhide as long as 
himself and twice as heavy, rushed into our presence. 

“Sair!” and he stopped to breathe. 

“ Well, sir.” 

“ Monsieur!” he stopped again to take breath. 

“Diable Monsieur!’ and he flourished his instru- 
ment about his head. 

“Really, my friend,” said we, smiling, for he was 
not an object to be frightened about, “when you have 
perfectly finished amusing yourself with that weapon, 
we should like to be the master of our own leisure.” 

/No,sair: I have come to horsewhip you wis dis 
cowhide ?” 

We took a pistol from a drawer, cocked it, and aim- 
ed it at his head. 

“ Pardon, sair;” said the Frenchmen, “I will first 
give you some explanation. Monsieur, if you have 
write dis article ?” 

We looked it over and acknowledged ourself the 
author. It was a few lines referring to the great im- 
provements in rail-roads, and intimating that this 
mode of travelling would one day supersede every 
other. 

“ You have write dat in your papair ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, den, sair—‘stop you dem papair.’ I have live 
quarante-neuf ans. i have devote all my life to ride 
de balloon!—c’ est ma grande passion. Bien,Mensieur! 
I shall look to find every one wis his littel balloon—to 
ride horseback in de air—to go round de world in one 
summair, and make me rich like Monsieur Astair, 
wis de big hotel. Well, Monsieur, now you put piece 
in your dem papair to say dat de rail-road, monsieur, 
de littel rail road, supersede—voila ‘supersed” Dat 
is what you say—supersede every thing e'se. Mon- 


sieur, begar I have de honnair to inform you dat de 
rail road nevair supersede be balloon—and also, mon- 
sieur—ventre-bleu ! ¢stop you dem papair !’ ” 
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a gentler janguage than The mournful truth to 








meet a-agin, But do 





It tells of pleasure past away, 
It tells of future sorrow 

That summer smil’d on yesterday, 
And winter frowns to-morrow. 

Around the heart, it seems to throw, 
A melancholy spell, 

Of mingled memory and of woe, 
Then do not say farewell. 


Had anger chid, or doubt mislead, 
That word than both were stronger; 

It sounds like voices from the dead, 
Which can offend no longer. 

And when upon the parting hour, 
No angry passions dwell, 

And love, and grief, alone have power, 
‘Then do not say farewell. 
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From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


ELNATHAN YARDSTICK. 


As the morning sun was exposing his countenance for 
about the thousandth time since Ejnathan Yardstick had 
left the employment of his old master, and set up in the 
‘ dry goods-line’ for himself, the said Elnathan was seen 
to issue from his father’s mansion, and wend his way 
shopward, witha strap-encircled bundle of account books 
under one arm, a small leather brass-nailed trunk in his 
opposite hand, and the iron key to his repository of 
earthly goods and chattels, peeping from the aperture of 
his coat pocket. The morning was unusually compla- 
cent—dew-drops hung quivering yet upon the grass, the 
earliest bird had warbled her matins at the azure gate of 
Heaven, the slumbering waters reflected each contiguous 
object with all the precision of 2 polished mirror, and 
the white smoke from every chimney was ascending per- 
pendicularly and resting on the bright stillness of this 
placid sunrise. But the brow of Elnathan partook of 
none of that cheerfulness which so beautiful a scene 
ought to inspire; his hat was drawn moodly over his 
eyes, his nankins rested slovenly on the tops of his boots, 
his strides were long and ungraceful, and his blood suf- 
fused eyes, weary from the counting-room duties of the 
preceding evening, wore now a deadlier aspect than usual. 

‘ To-day,’ said he was he threw back the shutters, and 

laid by those iron bars, which with the assistance of 
sundry locks and bolts, usual!y protected his visible and 
tangible property from depredation—* To-day I hope not 
to be intruded on by a thousand gossipping customers. 
who have no inclination to buy, and if they had, lack 
that very material article in trade known by the common 
cognomen of cash. If there is any thing truly vexatious 
in the long catalogue of * ills that flesh is heir to,’ it is 
this endless haggling with those who do not desire to 
purchase.’ So said Elnathan to himself as he earnestly 
plied the broom, that his floor might be relieved of his 
dusty diurnal deposits. 
_ He uttered this sentiment, with an actual longing for 
its fulfilment—hoping for the occurrence of one day in 
four years, at the close of which he might say that his 
peace had remained unbroken by certain harpies in the 
shape of shoppers, who perambulate the streets, infest 
every retailing store, perplex every trader, and finally 
go awayempty. But such a rarite was never intended 
to assist in promoting his happiness. Hour after hour, 
day after day, had he stood behind his counter, bowing 
in smiles to each visitor, stripping his shelves to complete 
nudity, brandishing his tripedal wand, and listening for 
orders to apply it to some of the various webs piled up 
around him—and almost as often had the heart-rending 
sound, * 11] look farther,’ rattled in his ear. A sale now 
and then, it is true, served’ to mollify his feelings ; and 
notwithstanding he so frequently missed a trade, his 
hopes brightened at the appearance of each customer. 

On this particular morning a glance at his note-book 
reminded him of a large amount ot’ money to be paid at 
the Bank on the succeeding day ; in default whereof, the 
fact to be blazed forth by the communicatives, that Elna- 
than Yardstick’s paper had been dishonored! This he 
could not brook. Any thing reasonable he felt able to 
surmount; but the idea of a notorial protest was too much 
for his philosophy. 

The two first hours of that morning were devoted to 
the drawing of bills, aad anticipating their payment.— 
Soon the streets began to display all the beauty, wealth 
and fashion of the town, ‘ going a-shopping.’ Elnathan 
brushed his hair, rewashed his hands, put on his most 
smirking visage, and assumed his accustomed position, 
hoping for sales that might assist him in the discharge of 
his pending obligation. The visitations ceommenced— 
* Good morning, Mrs. B.’ observed the knight of the buck- 
ram, as the first female apparition took off its silken bon- 
net and laid it aside for an hour’s job—’ what a delightful 
day we have! * Very fine,’ said the respondent— has 
thee any broadcloths ?°— Yes, ma’am—step this way if 
you please—what color Madam?’ ‘Tl look at some 
olive or brown.’ A dozen pieces of each were thrown 
out {or examination, and Elnathan moved quietly along to 

inquire into the wishes of another who had made her ap- 
pearance. ‘ J’]l see some of your shoes.’ * Yes ma’am; 
please to be seated; what size, madam?’ ‘ Two anda 
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half is my number.’ ‘ Here are some small threes, thai 
perhaps will suit.”. Miss C-—— tried them by hauling, 
stamping, prying with the shoe horn, and various other 
physical exertions, but to no purpose—the shoes had ac- 


tually shrunken since their manufacture.—EInathan pre. . 


sented some fours; they were troubled with nearly the 
same degree of tightness. Some fives were reached, 
which she tried, and asked for halt a size larger! 
‘Heavens,’ thought the astonished shopkeeper, ‘she must 
have a foot like an elephant’s, and wants a shoe lasted on 
a lapstone !—he handed number six—they fitted —* Good,’ 
thought he, ‘ now fora trade! * What is the price !” asked 
his customer.’ * Six-and-nine, ma’am’— six and nine!— 
—six and nine! why they don’t ask but a dollar nowhere.’ 
‘But madam,these are of superior manufacture—they 
: : ah : 

cost me six and sixpence.’ ‘They did, ha? well, I s’pose 
you'll take off the threepence and give in the lacings ?? 
* Why, sooner than lose the sale you may take them,’ 
‘ Well’ lay them by, and if I cant do better, Vil call and 
getthem.’ Sothat bargain slipped through his fingers ; 
but, thought he, there is the old lady left yet. 

* Well ma’am,’ said Einathan, combing up his foretop 
with his fingers, ‘do you find any cloths that suit you: 
* Not exactly: this ere piece comes the nearest,’ answer- 
ed the customer, pulling heavily back on the end of a roll, 
interwoven with about twenty other pieces, which she 
had tumbled and_twisted together. * What is the price, 
friend Yardstick ?}—* Three and a half, ma’am,’ said the 
elated tradesman, snapping the web between his thumb 
and finger ; ‘that ma’am is an English fabric, see what a 
fine, full, rich shade it has ; that piece of goods cost me 
three dollars in Boston, ma’am, and it v.as considered the 
greatest bargain made in Kilby street for a month ; there 
is no mistake about i's importation; you may rest assured 
it isa foreign article.” Elnathan finished his string of 
praises ina breath, and stood waiting to know the num- 
ber of yards desired. ‘ Well friend Yardstick, I'll like 
to have thee cut me a pattern of each—pin them ona 
piece of paper, with the price marked below, and let 
the boy carry them up to our house, for my husband al- 
ways wants to look before he purchases.’ Elnathan stood 
aghast. *’Ten dollars would not pay the damage done 
my cloths by the abominable pulling and stretching which 
they have undergone this forenoon,’ he inwardiy mutter- 
ed; ‘and nowa sample from every piece, and all the 
other requisitions—and then fifty chances to one she'll 
buy at another shop.’ The old lady had retired ; und the 
merchant used up the remainder of the forenoon in com- 
pl. ing with her demands. 

The afternoon came, and brought its proportion of trou- 
bles: for no sooner had he uttered an anathema on his 
morning tormentors, and resumed his stand at the receipt 
of custom, than his counter was beset by a range ol 
smiling faces, which might have been envied under al- 
most any circumstances. One would like to look at 
some edging, another at some quilling, the third at some 
gloves, a fuurth desired to examine some hosiery. Elna- 
than exhibited the latter—they would not do, she wanted 
Merino. he handed more, they were net ribbed ; he tried 
again; they were the wrong color; once more said he. 
and another bundle was produced ; they were of Ameri 
can fabric. ‘1 wish for an English article, said his fair 
customer. Here they are said Elnathan. ‘Oh these are 
not lace ancles. Mr. Yardstick.’? Now, thought he why 
in the name of heaven could she not not have asked in the 
first place ior thick ribbed, blue, English, laced-ancled, 
Merino hose, and not create so much trouble for nothing’ 
At length, in this instance a bargain was happil effected. 

Elnathan during this examination, employed the inter- 
vals of time in supplying various little demands, such as 


cutting a yard or twoof tape for this, selecting a skein of 


thread for that, and listening to a dirty faced boy who 
came rushing up to the counter with* Mother walts a 
celts worth of leedles.’ * Yes sir, did she say what size: 
‘ Lo she didelt.?. * Well, here they are.’ * She walts you 
to give her some elds of broadcloth, cause she’s a £ 
customer.’ * Tell your mother we sell the ends of broad- 
cloth for vestings.’ 

By the time this applicant had departed, two pretty 
little misses stepped up and enqui'ed for calicoes. It 
was now towards night; E!nathan began to display, an 
his customers to ecrutinize. This piece was a little too 
dark, this a little too light, that too large a figure, this not 
quite odd enough, and that they were afraid would was! 
out. 
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TRAITS OF 


The tradesman delved away: this again was too gay, 
that too grave--one had a set figure, another some other 
fault. Einathan grew restless, the blood struggle to burst 
through the epidermis of his phiz, when one of his visi- 
tants with a captivating smile, after having been informed 
she had examined every print in the store, said’ ‘ Well, 
Mr. Yardstick, if you hain’t got any odder calicoes than 
these, I'll take a pattern of each-~and (aside to her com- 
panion) you had better get some patterns too, yeu are 
making patchwork, aint you?? The merchant breathed 
aloud, it was growing dark, and here he stood up to his 
arms in a morass of chintz,and more than one hundred 
samples to cut immediately.--While playing his scissors, 
and his teeth alsoin sympathy, his clerk entered with 
the intelligence that he had not collected a single bill; 
one would call one in a day or two, another had no money 
just at present,one would look over and see if it was 
right, another offered his note on six months, and so on. 

The patterns were prepared and presented ; she shut- 
ters ordered to be closed forthwith ; but while looking 
for his hat our hero hears at his elbow, ‘ Here’s the 
needles mother sent back, she wanted driiled eyes.--The 
furies drill her eyes, thought Elnathan, as he tossed the 
cent to the boy; and grasping his hat, rushed forth in a 
state bordering in insanity. 

At an early hour he crawled into bed, hoping to bury 
in forgetfulness, the history of that day’s journey towards 
independence, but he had scarcely fallen into that state, 
when a thousand hideous phantoms flitted by him injthe 
shape of duns, bank-runners, bailiffs, lawyers and 
auctioneers; whole pieces of starched prints were rat- 
tling and whizzing across his brain; patterns of all kinds 
of woven merchandize were dropping from the ceiling, 
giving to his distorted fancy the idea of a calico snow 
storm; an ape-like figure sat at the foot of the couch, 
glaring his yellow eyeballs, and twirling a tail just a yard 
long, with his grinning visage encircled by a complete 
halo of lint and feathers; a hundred old women were 
crawling over him; piles of notes payable, with his own 
name appended, were dancing about the partitions, and 
playing about the heads of a couple of demon-faced con 
stables, who had now clenched him and were menacing 
imprisoument. Elnathan in a frenzy of terror awoke 
trom his horrid reverie ; when he found his clerk shaking 
him by the arm,and stating that day had broke. ‘ It’s 
not me then that’s broke,’ exclaimed the dreamer—and 
he arose with new determinations, borrowed money to 
meet his payment that day, and took a solemn oath never 
to trust another person, or cut another pattern: he held 
to his vow,and ina few vears became independent ; 
showing to the wor!'d that it avails nothing to be dreadful 
clever in a dry goods shop. 

(a 


“ TRAITS OF THE ARABS.” 


i. The Khalif Omar one day asked Amru, the son of 
Modikerb the Zobeidee, to téll him the instances of the 
greatest cowardice, and greatest courage he had ever en- 
countered. “ As I was going one time to the chase.” 
said Amra, “ I found on the hearth a horse tied 10 a stake, 
a Spear was standing upright beside it. anda man was 
lying on the grass. playing with his sword-belt. ‘“ Have a 
care.” cried I, “ thou art a child of Death.” ‘“ And who 
art thou?” said he, with a faltering voice. “lam Amru, 
the son of Modikerb the Zobeidee, the hero, far-renown- 
ed among the Arab tribes.” Scarcely had I spoken these 
words when the man, with a cry, gave up the ghost. And 
this is the greatest instance of cowardice 1 ever met with. 
I Was another time galloping my horse abot the heath, 
Aere and there, without any fixed object. I met a bloom. 
jug youth, who was come from Yemama; he greeted me. 
—! him,—and | asked his name. “1! am,” said he, 
> dares, the son of Saad.” ** Have a care,” said I to him. 

thou arta child of Death” * And who art thou wretch! 
that darest to boast in that way?” “Tam Amru, the son 
of Modikerb, renowned among the Arabs.” “ Thy pedi- 
free shal! not protect thee,” cried he. We ran with our 
set lances against each other—I struck him direct on the 
oreast, but the stroke took no effect, and I received a se- 
vere blow onthe head. “ Leave off, Amru, cried he, 

lake that as portion-fee, I will not defile myself with thy 
blood.” I felt humiliated, and would have preferred 
death a thousand times to the disgrace. Thrice we broke 
Sur lances and thrice was I humbled in the same manner. 
Atlength I prayed him to be my friend “* I want not 
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thy friendship,” replied he; and this word humbled me 
more than all that had preceded. Yet I ceased not to 
urge him. ‘Ill fortune be on thee,” said he, “ thou 
knowest not that my way lays straight to the bloody 
death” “ Beit so,” said ft; “* I will goto it hand in hand 
with thee.” We rode the length of a day together. In 
the evening we came to a tent—* Seest thou, Amru,” 
said he, “ yonder is the tent of bloody death. Dismount 
now and hold my horse, that I may get myself ready ; or, 
if thou hadst rather, I will hold thine.” I consented to 
act as groom and hold his horse. He went to the tent 
and called ont a maiden, the most beautiful I ever be- 
held. He set her on a camel,and giving me the rein, 
said, ‘* Lead her, I will escort her; or, if thou will, do 
thou escort, and I will lead her.” I patiently took hold 
of the bridje of the camel, and Jed her. We thus went 
the whole night long; towards daybreak, the youth asked 
of me, “ Amru, seest thou any thing!’ ‘I see horsemen 
afar in the greydawn.” ‘If there be many of them,” 
said he, “‘ it signifies naught ; but if there be only a few, 
the bloody death is among them.” ‘] now see more 
plainly ; there are onJy fourofthem ” “ Well, then, keep 
to the rizht, I will keep to the left ” The four horsemen 
came nearer and nearer—it was the father of the maiden 
and her three brothers. They greeted us,—we them.— 
* Give up my daughter,” cried the o!d man to the youth. 
“If | had intended to leave her,” repiied he, * I would 
not have carried her off.” The maiden’s eldest brother 
ran at the ravisher and feli dead at the firet shock ; the 
fate of the two other brothers was similar. The father la- 
mented over his sons, and earnest'y once more besought 
the youth to give him up his daughter. ‘ If I had intend- 
ed to leave her, 1 would not have carried her off”? was 
his reply. They rushed on each other ; the old man tore 
open the bosom of the youth, and he cleft the old man’s 
skull. They fell together ;—the combat gave me four 
spears and four horses. ‘The maiden, whether she 
thought herself more bound to avenge the death of her 
father and brothers than that of her lover, rushed furious- 
iy at me. {was obliged, against my will, to defend my- 
self from her blows—she fell beneath mine. That was the 
scene of the bloody death, the greatest instance of courage 
I ever met with.” j 

“2. The people of Kufa, in Arabia, had the reputation 
of being great misers, and every tale of a skin flint char- 
acter was laid to their account. A traveller said he lodged 
one time in Kufa, and the master of the house did nothing 
all night long but turn his children from one side to the 
other in their beds. He asked him what he meant by it; 
and he replied, ** If they lie on one side the internal heat 
increases, and digestion goes on too fast: so I turn them 
that I may save something at breakfast.’ A father at 
Kufa said to his sou.—* Do as you see me doing, —instead 
of eating meat, hold your bread in the steam of your 
neighbour’s pot.” ; 

“3, A miser of Kufa hearing that there was a cele- 
brated miser at Bassora, to whom all other misers might 
go to school, resolved to go and take lessons of him. He 
went and told him wherefore he was come. “ Thou art 
welcome,” said he of Bassora ; ** we will go now to the 
market to make purchases.” They went to the baker.— 
* Hast thou good bread?” “ At your service gentlemen, 
fresh and white as butter.” “Thou seest,”’ said he of 
Bassora to him of Kufa, “ that butter is better than bread, 
which was compared to it; and we shall do better to get 
butter.” They went to the butter seller, and asked if he 
had good butter. “ At your service, butter fresh and 
sweet as the nicest oil of olives.” “ ‘hou hearest, said 
the host. “the best butter is compared with oil, which 
must be far preferable.” ‘They went to the oil merchant. 
* Hast thou good oil ?” “ The very best; bright and clear 
as water.” “Ho! ho!” cried he of Bassora to him of 
Kufa, * then water is the best diet of all; [havea whole 
tubful of it at home, with which I will entertain thee 
nobly.” And, in fact, he set nothing bet water before his 
guest; since water was better than oil, oil than butter, 
and butterthan bread. “ God be praised !” said the miser 
of Kufa, “| have not made my journey in vain, but have 
learned something of value.” 

“4. [ came one time (said Asmai, the celebrated poet 
of the court of Haruner Rashid, to a tribe of Bedouins, in 
the wilderness. A crowd of women and girls hastened 
when they saw me, laid hold on the bridle of tny camel, 
took me down, ungirt the beast. and tended and fed it.— 





For three days they entertained me in the most friendly 
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manner; but when, on the fourth, I prepared to depart, 
no one would help me to saddle my camel. I expressed 
surprise at this; and one of the maidens answered ex- 
tempore, 


* An honour ’tis for us the coming guest to serve, 
But if we aid his flight disgrace we well deserve.” 


"5. The Arabs are in the habit of lighting fires in the 
wilderness, during the long dark nights, to direct travel- 
lers who are gone astray, and lead them to where they will 
be entertained. ‘The name given to these fires is “ Fire 
of the Villages, or of Hospitality.” Asmai said that, one 
wild stormy night, he came to one of these fires. und found 
at itan Arab, who was cheering his slave to keep it up 
with these verses :— 


* The night is bleak, the storm whirls high the sand, 
Let then the blaze be seen wide o’er the land: 
If wandering Sons of the Way it brings to me. 
Thou shalt, my son, straightway a freeman be.” 


Asmai approached, and was received with the utmost 
hospitality. ‘She slave who had kept up the fire was 
given the promised freedom on the spot. He abode there 
three days: every day a camel was killed, and Asmai 
was never troubled with the usual questions as to who he 
was, whence he came, and whither he was going. He 
expressed his surprise at this liberality to his host, who 
replied— 


“If Lask not my guest whence and whither his way, 
*Tis because I would have him here with me to stay.” 


“6. A well-known Arabian horse-stealer once related, 
as follows, what had befallen him in the desert :—I once, 
as I was astray in the desert. came to a tribe of Bedouins. 
They received me with great hospitality, and killed a 
came} every day on my account. I prayed them not to 
put themselves to such inconvenience, but to let me de- 
part. Still they would not suffer me to go, and every day 
they killed a camel. At length one day I got an oppor 
tunity, drove off a fleet camel, mounted it, and went away 
with all speed. The owner, who saw me going off with 
his camel, mounted and pursued me. When he brought 
me back, he pointed to a snake that was lying in the sand, 
**Seest thou,” said he, “ the tail of that snake there? 
I will hit it with this arrow.” He shot. and the arrow 
pierced the point of the tail. ** And with this arrow,” said 
he, as he drew forth a second, “1 will hit its hesd.”— 
He shot the snake’s head in two. “ Thou seest now,” 
said he, “ that with this third arrow I should not miss thy 
breast, and thou dost deserve it for rewarding our hospi- 
tality with flight and robbery; but, since thou art our 
guest, go hence in God’s name, and choose twenty camels 
to take with thee.” 

“7, A hungry Bedouin, passing by where a rich Arab 
was eating his meal, thought how he might get a share of 
it. * Whence comest thou, Bedouin?” said the Arab.— 
* From the tents of thy tribe.” “ Hast thou seen my sen 
Osman ?” “ He is jumping about like a young lion.”~ 
** What is his mother about °” “ She is proud of her new 
clothes, and grows fatter and fatter every day.” ‘“‘ And 
wy cec-h ores caiael?’ “ Oh, he is as well as he can be 
and runs like the lightning.” ‘* And my trusty dog ?”— 
* He lets no stranger go by in the dark, and he barks so 
loudly that it is a pleasure to hear him.” “ And my 
house?” “It stands firmer and is more stately than 
ever.” The Bedouin, seeing that the inquirer was mean- 
time finishing his meal without offering him a bit, changed 
his plan, to try if he could not reach the food by scme 
other way. A dog happened to run by, * What a differ- 
ence,” said the Arab, ** between that dog and mine !”— 
+ Ay” responded the Bedouin, “ if he were still alive,” 
* What ! is he no more?” said the Arab, “ and hast thou 
deceived me;” “ I did not wish to deprive thee of thy ap- 
petite,’ said the Bedouin “ he is no more, and that be- 
cause he ate too much ot the flesh of thy camel.” “ Oh, 
heavens and is my camel dead.too? and A did he die?” 
“He was killed at the grave of thy wife, the mother of 
Osman.” “ Great God ! mv wife, too, lost! what a cala- 
mity ! and what then did she die of !” “ Of grief at the 
death of thy son” “Unhappy man! what sayest thou ? 
my son?” * Yes. thy son was killed by the house falling 
upon him.” ‘The Arab cast himself in desperation on the 
earth, and rolled in the sand; while the Bedouin quietly 
despatched the rest of the food.” 


THE QUAKER=—FALLS OF THE PASSAIC, 






























































THE QUAKER. 

In patriarchal plainness, lo! around 
The testive board, a friendly tribe convene 
Chaste, simple, neat and modest in attire, 
And chastely simple in their manners too. 
To them her gay varieties, in vain, 
Fashion displays, inconstant as the moon; 
Them to allure, in vain does cynic art 
For human vestments multiply its dyes. 
One mode of dress contents them; and but few 
The colors of their choice—the gaudy shunn’d 
F’en by the gentle sisterhood. In youth, 
The rose’s vivid hue their cheeks, alone, 
Wear dimpling—shaded by a bonnet plain, 
White as the cygnet’s bosom—jetty black 
As raven’s wing—or, it a tint it bear, 
*Tis what the harmless dove herself assumes. 

The hardier sex an unloop’d hat, broad-brimmed, 
Shelters from summer’s heat and winter’s cold; 
That from its station high ne’er deigns to stoop, 
Obsequious aor to custom nor to king. 
Yet, though precise, and primitive in speech, 
Restrain they no! the smile—the seemly jest— 
Nor e’en the cordial !augh, that cynic’s grave 
Falsely assert “ bespeaks a vacant mind.” 
Serenely gay, with generous ale they fill 
The temp’rate cup; no want of new coin’d toast 


| To give it zest—Good fellowship and peace 


Their sentiments—their object, and their theme. 


C. A. S. 
etnies 


From the Montreal Gazette. 
THE FALLS OF THE PASSAIC. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





In a wi'd tranquil vale, fringed with forests of green, 
Where nature had fashioned a soft sylvan scene, 
The retreat of the ring dove, the haunt of the deer, 
Passaic in silence roll’d gentle and clear. 


No grandeur of prospect astonished the sight, 

No abruptness sublime mingled awe with delight; 

Here the wild flow’ret blossom’d, the elm proudly 
waved, 

And pure was the current the green bank that laved. 


But the spirit ruled o’er the thick tangled wood, 
And @eep in its gloom fixed his murky abode, 

Who loved the wild scéne that the whirlwinds deform, 
And gloried in thunder, and lightning, and storm ; 


All flushed from the tumult of battle he came, 
Where the red men encountered the children of flame; 
While the noise of the war-whoop still rang in his ears, 
And the flesh bleeding scalp as a trophy he bears. 


With a giance of disgust, he the landscape surveyed 
With its tragrant wild flowers, its wild-waving shade; 
Where Passaic meanders through margins of green, 
So transparent its waters, its surface serene. 


He rived the green hills, the wild woods he laid low; 
He taught the pure stream in rough channels to flow; 
He rent the rude rock, the steep precipice gave, 
And hurled down the chasm the thundering wave! 


Countless moons have since rolled in the long lapse of 
time— 

Cultivation has softened those features sublime ; 

‘The axe of the white man has lightened the shade, 

And dispelled the deep gloom of the thicketed glade. 


But the stranger still gazes with wondering eye, 

On ‘he rocks rudely torn, and groves mounted 0? 
high ; 

Still loves on the clifi’s dizzy borders to roam, . 

Where the torrent leaps headlong embosomed in foam 
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View of the Columbia Rail-Road Bridge, over the 
kill, near Philadelphia. 


Another View of the Coiumbia Rail-Road Bridge, over 
Schuylkill, near Philadelphia. 
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= View of the Columbia Rail-road Bridge, over the 
: Schuylkill, near Philadelphia. 


The construction of this bridge, designed to carry 

across the Schuylkill, the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Rail-road, was commenced in 1831, under the direc- 
“8 tion of the Canal Commissioners, the whole work be- 
, ing undertaken by the authority, and at the expense of 
i the State. The first contractors made but little pro- 


ap before they abandoned the undertaking, probab. 
y because they had not carefully ascertained the diffi- 
culties ef the enterprise, and because their contract 
price was too low. The second contractors, for these 
or similar reasons, also gave up the work before any 


considerable progress had been made. 


he design of the bri 


ton, by whom it was sg oot completed in 1834. 
T g 
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whic}? those not familiar with works of this de- 
scripls are of a very interesting character. 

ee expense and labour a connect- 
ed v the plane, and the detentions and accidents 
to ¢h passengers and merchandise are liable, are, 
hofers vl serious objections against the adoption 
ofilined planes when they can possibly be avoided. 
Aldy a company has been organised for construct- 
ir Toad from the city, to some point on the Colum- 
5 paley eight or ten miles from the Bridge, so 
f avoid the sudden rise of the plane, and dispense 

the stationary engine. This company, the West 
jladelphia Rail-road company, have satisfactoril 
certained the feasibility of their project, and it wi 





t 
placed in the charge of Messrs. Dodd, Bishop & me idoubtedly be pushed forward to a speedy comple- 


on. 
The scenery on the Schuylkill, in the vicinity of the 


e was drawn by Majopridge, is of a very interesting and picturesque. char- 


= 
ne Long, assisted, as we understand, by H. K. Campbellacter. Peters’s Island, immediately above the Bridge, 


Esq. Mr. Babb was the sub-contractor for construc 


ae: ing the frame work. ‘The dimensions of the brid 
Re “ sopuahol 4 
sere hole lengt 1060 feet 
(4 Width 60 feet 6 inche. 
bG Height, above the water, about 62 feet. 
4 Height ot the roof from the floor, about 15. 
5 WE Complaints have been made that the roof offie 


1 bridge is too low, as individuals seated on the 9 of 
s burden cars are liable to accident in coming i00- 
uw tact with the upper frame work of the bridge, his 
defect may, however, be remedied by raising throof. 
The frame work is neat and substantial, and ¢ ma- 
sonry of the piers remarkably imposing. ‘T'} upper 
side of the bridge is occupied by two tracts/ rails; 
the lower, or southern side is thrown opefor ve- 
hicles, and the centre is appropriated to fod passen- 
gers. 

The piers are six in number, besides théwo abut- 
ments. They stand in a diagonal posi@n to the 
stream. In sinking these piers, steam oo were 
used for pumping the water from the cofff dams. In 
excavating for the gist nearest the eas shore, at 
the depth of thirty feet, the stump of a @e was found 
completely embedded in the soil. Thisact may show 
that the course of the stream has beer diverted, con- 
siderably, from its original channel. Selow high wa- 
ter level the masonry was laid in Rowan cement, ren- 
dering the work impervious to wates 
an he cost of the Bridge has been éated to us as fol- 

s. 

Wood work $15,000 

Piers, average of each 10,000 

Whole cost of piers and bridge 180,000 

—>——__ 


Another View g the Columbia Rail-road Bridge 
over the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia. 


This plate gives another view cf the bridge noticed 
Mio above, taken from a point that exhibits the inclined 
i plane, a very important feature in the enterprise for 
ite ocoumnetine of which the Bridge was rendered ne- 
| r Ny . 
sah (4 lhe inclined pane is five-eights of a mile in length, 
. faa has a rise of 184 feet, equal to 1 inch in the foot. 
, ay /2I8 are drawn up the plane, upon which there are 
pee) two tracks, by a steam engine of sixty horse power, 
NW. need at the top. One train ascends, while another 
es 1s let down, the operations being very skilfully directed 
ert 5 | Ya superintendant occupying the north wing of the 
arch sketched in the left corner of the engraving.— 
i$ superintendant, Mr. ‘Thomas, who lost a hand 
>A accident at one of the piers, has a spy-glass 
heb 1enables him distinctly to observe all procced- 
} 8s at the bottom of the plane, and to tell when the 
ars are ready for the ascent. His signal regulates 


te steam engine, and all the operations on the plane, 


isa beautiful little spot, and the rich foliage on the un- 
dulating banks of the river, and the many fertile farms 
and handsome country seats, extending in all diree- 
tions as far as the eve can reach, give this neighbor- 
hood strong attractions for those who love the quiet, 
romantic and fascinating scenery of the ever-delight- 
tul Schuylkill. The river is enlivened, upon almost 
every fair day, by the crews of some of our numer- 
ous boat clubs, who row hither for recreation or plea- 
sure, and their merry and enlivening sports, together 
with the spirit-stirring notes of the boatman’shorn, pro- 
ceeding to the city with the rich produce of the inte- 
rior, or to the west with a valuable cargo of merchan- 
dise, give life and animation to the whole scene. As a 
place of resort for a leisure afternoon, there are few 
places in the vicinity of our city, more agreeably de- 
versified by attractive and exciting associations, 
—$< pf ——__ 
THE JUVENILE PROFESSOR. 


Ah, who can trace the March of Mind, 
Its rapid strides, its light’ning Joggings ; 
Driven on by impetus behind, 

The pedagogue’s unwearied floggings. 


With what delight a future race 
The mental triumph will behold, 
And every branch of science trace 
In chubby boys of five years old. 


Then tender little babes at nurse 
Will warble music’s mellowest tunes, 
An infant’s string heroic verse, 

As modern lads string cherry-stones. 


Then thirst for knowledge nought shall tame, 
And genius will require no spur ; 

While unbreech'd bantlings shall exclaim, 

“ How ignorant our fathers were !” 


If then thy grizzly ghost O Brougham! 
A ghost so grim that none would quiz it, 
Should steal at midnight from the tomb, 
The pale moon’s glimpses to revisit. 


How it will cheer thy dingy sprite, 
The “ Boy Prolessor” to inspect, 
And hail, with unalloy’d delight, 
The wond’rous walk of intellect. 


“Three centuries back (says History’s Page) 
Science was darkness all and doubt ; 

Yet, even in that vile barbarous age, 

The Schoolmaster was peeping out. 


But, too much lore distracts my -head 
My studies I awhile must drop— 
Grotius! a slice ot gingerbread, 

And let me have my huming-top!” 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 


REVOLUTIONARY PAPERS. 
No. I. 


Reception of the Declaration of Independence at 
New York, July 11, 1776.—This day, the Declaration 
of Independence was read at the head of each bri- 
gade, ot the continental army, posted at and near this 
city, and every where received with loud huzzas, and 
the utmost_demonstrations of joy. 

In the evening the equestrian statue of George ILI, 
which tory pride and folly raised in the year 1770, 
was, by the sons of freedom, laid prostrate in the dirt; 
the just desert of an ungrateful tyrant! The lead 
wherewith this monument was made, is to be run into 
bullets, to assimilate with the brain of our infatuated: 
adversaries, who to gain a pepper corn, have lost an 
Empire.* 

Trenton, July 8, 1776.—This day the “ Declara- 
tion,” was proclaimed here, to the evident satisfaction 
of all that heard it read. The members of the Provin- 
cial Congress, the gentlemen of the committees, the 
officers and privates of the militia under arms, and a 
large concourse of the inhabitants attended on this 
great and solemn occasion. 

Princeton, July 10.—Last night Nassau Hall was 
grandly illuminated, and Independancy proclaimed 
under a triple volley of musketry, and universal accla- 
mation for the prosperity of the United States. ‘The 
ceremony was condueted with the greatest decorum. 

On the 15th of July, 1776.—The Declaration was 

_ read at New York, at the State House, to a numerous 
and respectable body of freeholders, and principal in- 
habitants of the city and county, which was received 
with general applause and heartfelt satistaction, and 
at the same time, our late king’s coat of arms was 
brought from the Hall, where his courts were com- 
monly held, and burned amidst the acclamations of 
thousands of spectators. 

Boston, July 25, 1776.—Thursday last, (18th,) pur- 
guant to an order of the honourable council, was pro- 
claimed from the balcony of the State House in this 
town, the Declaration ot the American Congress, ab- 
solving the United Colonies from their allegiance to 
the British erown, and declaring them free and in- 
dependent states. ‘There were present on the occa- 
sion, in the council chamber, the committee of coun- 
cil, a number of the honourable house of representa- 
tives, the magistrates, ministérs, selectmen, and other 
gentlemen of Boston, and the neighbouring towns; 
also the commission officers of the continental regi- 
ments stationed here, and other officers. Two of 
these regiments were under arms in King street, form- 
ed into three lines on the north side ot the street, and 
in thirteen divis.ons; and a’ detachment from the 
Massachusetts regiment of artillery, with two pieces 
of cannon, was on their right wing. At one o’clock 
the Declaration was proclaimed by Colonel Thomas 
Cratts, which was received with great joy, expressed 
by three huzzas from a great concourse of people as- 
sembled on the occasion. After which, on a signal 

iven, thirteen pieces of cannon were fired from the 

ort on Fort-hill; the torts at Dorchester-Neck, the 
Castle, Nantasket, and Point Allderton, likewise dis- 
charged their cannon: ‘Then the detachment of ar- 
tillery fired their cannon thirteen times, which was 
followed by the two regiments giving their fire from 
the thirteen divisions in succession. These fires cor- 
responded to the number of the American States Uni- 


The bells in town were rung on the occasion, and 





* Lord Clare in the House of Commons, declared 
that a pepper corn, in acknowledgment of Britain’s 
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coemeniintey festivity cheered and brightened every 
ace. 

_On the same evening the king’s arms, and every 
sign with any resemblance of it, whether lion and 
crown, pestle and mortar and crown, heart and crown 
&c. together with every sign that belonged to a tory 
was taken down, and made a general conflagration of 
in King street. 

To heighten the general joy, a large ship captured 


ceremonies. 

Portsmouth, N. H. July 20. On the 18th inst. the 
Independent company under Col. Shelburne, and the 
Light Infantry company under Col. Langdon, were 
drawn up on parade, in their uniforms, when the De. 
claration of Independence from the grand continental 
congress was read, in the hearing of a numerous and 
respectable audience; the pleasing countenances of 
the many patriots present spoke a hearty concurrence 
in this interesting measure, which was confirmed by 
loud huzzas, and all conducted in peace and good or. 


er. 
In Baltimore on the 29th of July.—The Declara- 
tion was read at the Court House, to a large body of 
militia and inhabitants of the town and vicinity, which 
was received with great joy. At night the town was 
illuminated, and the effigy of the king carted through 
the town and committed to the flames amidst the ac- 
clamations of many hundreds. The just reward of a 
tyrant. 
Ticonderago, N. Y. July 28.—T 0-day, immediate- 
ly after divine worship, the Declaration was read by 
Col. St. Clair, and having said, ‘God save the Inde- 
pendent States of America !” the army manifested 
their joy with hearty cheering. It was remarkably 
leasing to see the spirits ot the soldiers so raised, the 
anguage of every man’s countenance was, now we 
are a people! we have a name among the nations of 
the world. 
At Charleston, S. C. Annapolis, Md. Williams- 
burg, Va.—The Declaration was received with uni- 
versal joy. 
Declaration of Virginia, May 18, 1776.—For as 
much as all the endeavours of the United Colonies, by 
the most decent representations and petitions to the 
king and parliament of Great Britain, to restore peace 
and good security to America under the British gov- 
ernment, and a re-union with that people upon just 
and liberal terms, instead of a redress of grievances, 
have produced, from an imperious and vindictive ad- 
ministration, increased insults, oppression, and a vi- 
gorous attempt to effect our total destruction. By a 
late act, all these colonies are declared to be in rebel- 
lion, and out of the protection of the British crown, 
our properties subjected to confiscation ; our people, 
when captured, compelled to join in the murder an 
plunder of their relations and countrymen, and all 
former rapine and oppression of Americans declare 
legal and just. Fleets and armies are raised, and the 
aid of foreign troops engaged to assist these destruc- 
tive purposes. The Eo ’s representative in this colony 
hath not only withheld all the powers of government 
from operating for our safety, but, having retired on 
board an armed ship, is carrying on a piratical and 
savage war against us; tempting our slaves, by every 
artifice, to resort to him, and training and employing 
them against their masters. In this state of extreme 
danger, we have no alternative left but an abject sub- 
mission to the will of those overbearing tyrants, or 4 
total separation from the crown and government 0 
Great Britain, uniting and exerting the strength of 
America for defence, and forming alliances wit 
foreign power for commerce and aid in war; whefe- 
lore, appealing to the Searcher of Hearts for the sil- 
cerity of former declarations, expressing our desire 10 





right to tax America, was of more importance than 
mullions without it. j 


preserve the connection with that nation, and that w¢ 


by an American privateer was brought in during the 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S 


are driven from that inclination by their wicked coun- 
cils, and the eternal laws of self preservation: 

Resolved, unanimously, ‘That the delegates appoint- 
ed to represent this colony in general congress, be in- 
structed to propose to that respectable body, to Declare 
the United Colonies free ana Independent States, ab- 
solved from all allegiance to, or dependence upon the 
crown or parliament of Great Britain ; and that they 
give the assent of this colony to such declaration, and 
io whatever measures may be thought proper and 
necessary by the congress for forming foreign al. 
liance, and a Confederation of the Colonies, at such 
time, and in the manner, as to them shall seem best. 
Provided, that the power of forming government for, 
and the regulations of the internal concerns, of each 
colony, be left to the respective colonial legislatures. 

Resolved, unanimously, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to prepare a Declaration of Rights, and such 
a plan of governmont as will be most likely to main- 
tain peace and good order in this colony, and secure 
substantial and equal liberty to the peop'e. 

Edmund Pendleton, President. 


In consequence of the above resolutions, universally 
regarded as the only door which will lead to saiety 
and prosperity, a number of gentlemen of Williams- 
burg, where the convention was holden, made a hand- 
some collection for the purpose ef treating the sol 
diery, who next day were paraded in Waller’s Grove, 
before Brigadier Gen. Lewis, attended by the gentle- 
men of the committee of safety, the members of the 
general convention, the inhabitants of the city, &c.— 
The resolutions were read aloud to the army, and re- 
ceived with acclamations by all present. Several toasts 
were given, among which was the following, 

“The American Independent States.”— 


The Union Flag of the American States waved 
+ as the Capitol during the whole of this ceremony. 

very one seemed pleased that the domination of 
Great Britain was now at an end, so wickedly and 
tyranically exercised for these twelve or thirteen years 
past, notwithstanding our repeated prayers and re- 
monstrances for redress. ‘The evening concluded with 
illuminations and other demonstrations of joy. The 
number of members present #t the adoption of the 
above was 112. 

Scarcity of Lead.—In consequence of the war 
with Great Britain, almost all the lead in the colonies 
that could be procured, has been run into bullets for 
the army. In New Jersey a committee was appointed 
‘to collect all the leaden weights, from windows and 
clocks, and all the leaden weights of shops, stores and 
— also all other lead in and about houses and other 
places, 

Manner of recruiting, as practised in England in 
1775 a ’*6—Salisbury, May 27, 1776.—On Thursday a 
number of felons in our goal, under sentence of trans- 
portation, were reprieved on condition of their enter- 
ing into the 27th regiment of foot, to serve his majesty 
in America against his rebellious subjects, which they 
agreed to, and were enlisted. 

United States Lottery —This lottery was put on 
oot by a resolution of congress, passed at Philadel- 
phia, the 18th of November 1776, for the purpose of 
taising asum of money, on loan, bearing an annual 
interest of 4 percent, which with the sum arising 
from the deduction (15 per cent,) is to be applied for 
carrying on the present (revolutionary) most just and 
hecessary war, in defence of the lives, liberties, and 
Ploperty of the inhabitants of these United States. 

M. 
—— 

It is a weary thing 10 look on the game and see 
Ow it might be won, while we are debarred by the 
Caprice of others from the power of playing it accord- 
‘Ag to our own skill. 
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MRS. TROLLOPE’S WORK ON 
FRANCE. 
Paris and the Parisians, in 1825. 

Mrs. Trollope has here produced two pleasant 
enough gossipping volumes—though occasionally ra- 
ther wire-drawn, and containing much commonplace 
in the way of opinion. Still, there is a good deal of 
amusement of the following cast. 

Suicide ¢.la-mode.—* It is not long since two young 
men—mere youths—entered a restaurant, and be- 
spoke a dinner of unusual luxury and expense, and af- 
terwards arrived punctually at the appointed hour 
toeatit. ‘hey did so,apparently with all the zest of 
youthful appetite and youthful glee. ‘They called for 
champagne, and quafled it hand in hand. No symp- 
tom of sadness, thought, or reflection of any kind, 
was observed to mix with their mirth, which was loud, 
long, and unremittng. At last came the café noir, 
the cognac, and the bill: one of them was seen to 
point out the amouut to the other, then both burst out 
afresh into violent laughter. Having swallowed each 
his cup of coffee to the dregs, the gargon was ordered 
to request the company of the restaurateur for a few 
minutes. He came immediately, expecting, perhaps, 
to receive his bill, minus some extra charge which the 
jocund but economical youths might deem exorbitant. 
Instead of this, however, the elder of the two inform- 
ed him that the dinner had been excellent, which was 
the more fortunate, as it was decidedly the last that 
either ot them should ever eat: that for his bill, he 
must, of necessity, excuse the payment of it, as, in 
fact, they neither of them possessed a single sous : that 
upon no other occasion would they thus have violated 
the customary etiquette between guest and landlord; 
but that, finding this world, its toils and its troubles, 
unworthy of them, they determined once more to en- 
joy a repast of which their poverty must for ever pre- 
vent the repetition, and then—take leave of existence 
forever! For the first part of this resolution, he de- 
clared that it had, thanks to his cook and his cellar, 
been achieved nobly; and for his last, it would soon 
tollow—for the café noir, besides the little glass of his 
admirable cognac, had been medicated with that 
which would speedily settle all their accounts for them. 
The restaurateur was enraged. He believed no part 
of the rhodomontade but that which declared their in- 
ability to discharge the bill, and he talked loudly, in 
his turn, of putting them into the hands of the police. 
At length, however, upon their offering to give him 
their address, he was persuaded to let them depart. 
On the following day, either the hope of obtaining his 
money, or some vague fear that they might have been 
in earnest in the wild tale that they had told him, in- 
duced this man to go to the address they had left with 
him ; and he there heard that the two unhappy boys 
had been that morning found lying together hand in 
hand, on a bed hired a few weeks by oxe of them. 
When they were discovered, they were already dead 
and quite cold. On a small table in the room lay many 
written papers, all expressing aspirations after great- 
ness that should cost neither labour nor care, a pro- 
found contempt for those who were satisfied to live 
by the sweat of their brow, sundry quotations from 
Victor Hugo, and a request that their names and the 
manner of their death might be transmitted to the 
newspapers.” : 3 

Old Maids.—“ Several years ago, while passing a 
few weeks in Paris, 1 had a conversation with a 
Frenehman upon the snbject of old maids, which, 
though so long past, I refer to now for the sake of the 
sequel, which has just reached me. We were, I re- 
member, parading in the Gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg; and, as we paced up and down its long alleys, 
the ‘miserable fate,’ as he called it, of single women 
in England was discussed and deplored by my compa- 
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nion as being one of the most melancholy results of 
faulty national manners that could be mentioned. 
know nothing,’ said he with much energy, ‘ that ever 
ave me more pain in society, than seeing, as | did in 
ngland, numbers of unhappy women who however 
ool born, well educated, or estimable, were without 
a position, without an état, and without a home, ex- 
cepting one that they would generally give half their 
remaining days to get rid of.’ ‘I think you somewhat 
exaggerate the evil,’ I replied: ‘ but even if it were as 
bad as you state it to be, I see not why single ladies 
ahould be better off here.’ ‘ Here!’ he exclaimed, ina 
tone of horrur: ‘Do you really imagine that in 
France, where we pride ourselves on making the des- 
tiny of our women the happiest in the world,—do you 
really imagine, that we suffer a set of unhappy, inno- 
cent, helpless girls to drop, as it were, out of society 
into the néant of celibacy as youdo? God keep us 
from such barbarity !’ ‘ But how can you help it ?’ It 
is impossible but that such circumstances must arise 
to keep many of your men single: and if the numbers 
be equally balanced, it follows that there must be sin- 
gle women too,’ ‘It may seem so; but the fact is 
otherwise ; we have no single women.’ ‘ What, then, 
becomes of them?’ ‘I know not; but were any 
Frenchwoman to find herself so circumetanced, de- 
pend upon it she would drown herself.’ ‘I know one 
such, however,’ said a lady who was with us: Made- 
moiselle Isabelle B* * * is an old maid.’ ‘ Est-il pos- 
sible!’ cried the gentleman, in a tone that made me 
laugh very heartily. *‘ And how old is she, this Mademoi- 
selle Isabelle?’ ‘Ido not know exactly,’ replied the 
lady, ‘ but I think she must be considerably past thirty.’ 
C'est une horreur !’ he exclaimed again; adding, ra- 
ther mysteriously, in a halt whisper, ‘trust me she 
will not bear it long y * # * YJ had certainly for- 
otten Mademoiselle Isabelle and all about her, when 
again met the lady who had named her as the one 
sole existing old maid of France. While conversin 
with her the other ay on many things which ha 
passed when we were last together, she asked me if I 
remembered this conversation. I assured her that I 
had forgotten no part of it. ‘ Well, then,’ said she, 
*I must tell you what happened to me about three 
months after it took place. I was invited with my 
husband to pay a visit at the house of a friend in the 
country—the same house where I had formerly seen 
the Mademoiselle B * * * whom I had named to you. 
While playing écarté with our host in the evening, I 
recollected our conversation in the Gardens of the 
Luxembourg, and inquired for the lady who kad been 
named init. “Isit possible that you have not heard 
what has happened to her?” he replied. ‘No, in- 
deed; Ihave heard nothing. Is she married, then ?” 
* Married! alas,no! she has drowned herself !” Ter- 
rible as this denouement was, it could not be heard 
with the solemn gravity it called for, after what had 
been said respecting her. Was ever coincidence more 
strange! My friend told me, that on her return to 
Paris she mentioned this catastrophe to the gentleman 
who had seemed to predict; when the information 
was received by an exclamation quite in character,— 
‘God be praised! then she is out of her misery !” 

A visit to Notre Dame, to hear a celebrated preach- 
er,is also characteristic. 

“The orgar pealed, the fine chant of the voices was 
heard above it, and in a few minutes we saw the arch- 
bishop and his splendid train escorting the host to its 
ark upon the altar. During the interval between the 
conclusion of the mass and the arrival of the Abbe 
Lacordaire in the pulpit, my sceptical neighbour again 
addressed me. ‘ Are you prepared to be very much en- 
chanted by what you are going to hear?’ said he. ‘I 
hardly know what to expect,’ L replied ; ‘I think my 
idea of the preacher was higher when I came here 
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find that he has a prodigious flow of woids, much ve. 
hement gesticulation, and a very impassioned manner. 
This is quite sufficient to establish his reputation for 
eloquence among les jeunes gens.’ ‘ But I presume 
you do not yourself subscribe to the sentence pro. 
nounced by these young critics?’ ‘ Yes, 1 do; as far 
at least, as to acknowledge that this man has not at. 
tained his reputation without having displayed great 
ability. But though all the talent of Paris has long 
consented to receive its crown of laurels from the 
hands of her young men, it would be hardly reasona. 
ble to expect that their judgment should be as profound 
as their power is great.’ ‘ Your obedience to this 
beardless synod is certainly very extraordinary,’ said 
I; ‘{ cannot understand it. ‘I suppose not’ said he, 
laughing: ‘It is quite a Paris fashion; but we all 
seem contented that it should be so. If a new play ap. 
pears, its fate must be decided by les jewnes gens ; ifa 
picture is exhibited, its rank amidst the works of mo. 
dern art can only be settled by them: does a dancer, a 
singer, an actor, or a preacher, appear—a new mem. 
ber in the tribune, or a new prince upon the throne — 
it is still les jeunes gens who must pass judgment on 
them all; and this judgment is quoted with a degree 
of deference utterly inconceivable to a stranger.’ 
‘Chut !’"—was at this moment uttered by more than 
one voice near us: ‘le volia!’ Iglanced my eye to. 
wards the pulpit, but it was still empty; and, on look. 
ing round me, I perceived that eyes were turned in the 
direction of a small door in the north aisle, almost 
immediately behind us. ‘II est entre 1a!’ said a young 
woman near us, in a tone that seemed to indicate a 
feeling deeper than respect, and, in fact, not far re- 
moved from adoration. Her eyes were still earnestly 
fixed upon the door, and continued to be so, as well a8 
those of many others, till it re-opened, and a slight 
young man in the dress of a priest prepared for the 
chaire appeared at it. A verger made way for him 
through the crowd, which, thick and closely wedged 
as it was, fell back oneach side of him, as he proceed. 
ed to the pulpit, with much more docility than I ever 
saw produced by the clearing a passage through the 
intervention of a troop of horse. Silence the most 
profound accompanied his progress; 1 never witness- 
ed more striking demonstration of respect: and yet 
itis said that three-fourths of Paris believe this man to 
be a hypocrite. As soon as he had reached the pul- 
pit, and, while preparing himself by silent prayer for 
the duty he was about to perform, a movement be- 
came perceptible at the upper part of the choir; and 
presently,the archbishop and his splendid retinue of 
clergy were seen moving in a body towards that part 
of the nave which is immediately in front of the 
preacher. On arriving at the space reserved for them, 
each noiselessly dropped into his allotted seat, accord- 
ing to his place and dignity, while the whole congre- 
gation respectfully stood to watch the ceremony, and 
and seemed to eae 

‘ Admirer un si bel ordre, et reconnaitre l’église. 
It is easier to describe to you every thing which pre- 
ceded the sermon, than the sermon itself. This was 
such arush of words, sucha burst and pouring out 0 
passionate declamation, that even before I had heard 
enough to judge of the matter, I felt disposed to pre- 
judge the preacher, and to suspect that his discourse 
would have more of the flourish and {urbelow of hu- 
man rhetoric than of the simplicity of divine truth in 
it. His violent action, too, disgusted me exceedingly. 
The rapid and incessant movement of his hands, 
sometimes of one, sometimes of both, more resemb! 
that of the wings of a humming-bird than any thing 
else I can remember ; but the hum proceeded from the 
admiring congregation. At every pause he made, and 
like the claptraps of a bad actor, they were frequent, 
and evidently faits exprés: a little gentle laudatory 





than since I have heard you sveak of him,’ ‘ You will 


murmur ran through the crowd. I remember reading 
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somewhere of a priest nobly born, and so anxious to 
keep his flock in their proper place, that they might 
not come ‘ between the wind and his nobility,’ that 
his constant address to them when preaching, was, 
‘Canaille Chrétienne!’ This was bad—very bad, cer- 
tainly ; but I protest, 1 doubt if the Abbe Lacordaire’s 
manner of addressing his congregation as ‘ Messieurs’ 
was much less unlike the fitting tone of a Christian 
pastor. ‘his mundane apostrophe was continually re- 
peated throughout the whole discourse, and, I dare 
say, had its share in producing the disagreeable ctlect 
l experienced froin his eloquence. I cannot remem. 
ber having ever heard a preacher I less liked, reve- 
renced, and admired, than this new Parisian saint. He 
made very pointed allusions to the reviving state of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, and anathema- 
tised pretty cordially all such as should oppose it. In 
describing the two hours’ prologue to the mass, I for. 
got to mention that many young men—not in the re- 
served ey of the centre aisle, but sitting near us, 
beguiled the tedious interval by reading. Some of 
the volumes they held had the appearance of novels 
from a circulating library and others were evidently 
collections of songs, probably less spiritual than spiri- 
tuels. ‘The whole exhibition certainly shewed me a 
new page in the history of ‘ Paris as it is,’ and I there- 
fore do not regret the four hours it cost me: but once 
is eaough—I certainly will never go to hear the Abbe 
Lacordaire again.” 

Mrs. Trollope dramatises her dialogues well, and 
many an agreeable half-hour may be passed with Paris 
and the Parisians. 

———— 


Old Gold with New Superscriptions. 

Dancing. That action which is to motion what 
music is to sound—a movement to which misses are 
trained for leading bachelors near man traps, as decoy 
ducks tempt wild ones into the snare. 

Debt. “The soldier of society ;’ for men tolerate 
each other for what they owe each other. 

n. A more accurate time-keeper than ever Hal- 
ley made. 

Envy. The oxidation of the soul; but it is only the 
meaner minds and metals that rust. 

Face. Not only the title page of man, but often, 
too, the table of contents. 

Faction. Any body of politicians who do any thing 
opposed to any of the notions of any of us. 

an. An almost forgotten instrument, which was 
et to winnow away the frowns of our grandmo- 
thers. 

Fascination. The air and manner of one’s mis- 
tress, 

Hair. The foliage of the humantree. The drape- 
ry of a fine woman’s face, and that part of it which 
8 connected with their brains, which youngsters most 
carefully cultivate. The only crop which many thick 
soils can produce, and one that fifty thousand people 
in Great Britain live by cutting. 

Imagination. That power which can create with- 
out substance, paint without color, and kill without 
crime, 

Jury. Twelve men; sevenof whom must be of 
one opinion, and tive of none. 

issing. The lovers employment of lips whex 
words wont pass over them; the poetry of contract; 
and the dram drinking of olteeed g 

Libel. What any Bay feels to be true, but fears to 

ve known. 

Lover. One who loses himself—to obtain posses- 
sion of another. 

Moment. A flap of the wing of time. The life of 
a thought. 

—j——— 


Be slow to give advice, ready to do any service. 
*23* 
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A RUSTIC BALLAD. 


A bee, while lay sleeping young Dolly, 
Mistook her red lips for the rose ; 

There honey to seek were no folly, 
No flower so sweet ever blows. 








It tickled, and wak’d her ; when clapping 
Her hand on the impudent bee, 

It stung her, and Dolly, caught napping, 
Came pouting and crying to me. 


Said she “ take the sting out, I pray you!” 
What way I was puzzled to try, 

And a trifling wager I’d lay you 
You'd have been as much puzzled as I. 


I'd heard about sucking out poison— 
A sting is a poisonous dart— 
So I kiss’d her, the act was a wise one; 
The sting found its way to my heart. 
a 


A traveller riding down a steep hill, and fearing the 
foot of it was unsound, called out toa man who was 
ditching, and asked him whether i was hard at the 
bottom. ‘Ay,’ said the man, ‘itis hard enough at the 
bottom, I warrant it.’ The traveller, however, had not 
ridden half a dozen yards before ‘he horse sunk upto 
the saddle girts. * Why, you rascal,’ said he, calling 
out to the ditcher, ‘did you not tell me it was hard at 
the bottom?’ ‘ Ay,’ replied tke fellow, ‘but you are 
not half way atthe bottom yet.’ 


A Copicit.—Mr. a very careless man, was 
sheriff of the courts in Rhode Island some years ago. 
When the Supreme Court of the United States was 
held in that district, the sheriff got up and opened the 
court, ending with the State form ‘ god save the state 
of Rhode Island and the Providence Plantations’— 
*You forget,’ said the Judge mildly, ‘this is the United 
States Court.’ Notking daunted, our Sheriff, answer- 
ed ‘Oh yes, your honor,’ and bawled out in continu- 
ation—‘and the United States also! 





a 

A park One.-“O, father! I’ve just seen the black- 
est nigger that ever was?” said a little boy one day, 
as he came rusning intothe house. “How black was 
he, my son ?”? “O, he was as black as—black can be; 
why, father,charcoal would make a white mark on 
him!”—~-Nofolk Adv. 


—— 

“There is often an initial difficulty in the way of 
courting Which is not easily got over in all cases— 
that is, n breaking the ice, as it is called. This is 
more yarticularly incident to those who do not go to 
work secundem artem. ‘There is a good practice, re- 

arding this matter, among the Savoyard peasantry. 
W hon a young man is first admitted to spend the 
evening at the house of a maid to whom he wishes 
to pay his addresses, he watches the arrangement of 
the fireplace, where several billets of wood are blaz- 
ing. If the fair one lift up one of the billets and place 








it upright against the side of the fireplace, it is a sign 
she does not approve of her suitor. If she leaves the 
blazing wood undisturbed, the young man may be 
sure of her consent.” 


—_— 

Bar-Baritan Wit.—The bar is noted for its wit; 
but it is not always that the best things are said before 
the bar. A poor fellow, in his examination the other 
day, was asked if he had not been in that court be- 
fore, and what for? (He had been up for body steal- 
ing.) “ It was for nothing at all,” said the humorist, 
“honly rescuing a feiler cretur from the grave.”—Lon, 
paper. 
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KISSING, 
And if it were not lawful 
The lawyers would not use it ; 
And if ’twere not pious 
The clergy would not choose it; 
And it "twere not a dainty thing, 
The ladies would not crave it, 
And il’t were not plentitul, 
The poor girls could not have it. 
tel neeme 


THICK ANKLES, 
“ Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 
“ What makes my ankles grow so thick.” 
“ You do not recollect,” says Harry, 
“ How great a calf they have to carry.” 
— 

An auctioneer was busy in crying some goods from 
his stand, as a drunken wag passed by—“I say, Viister, 
may I bid what I please?” saidthe latter. “ Certain- 
ly,” replied the salesman. “Then,” rejoined the other, 
“1 bid you a very good morning.” 


—_—@go———— 

A Man witn Horns.—Dr. Pocnock, of Darling- 
ton, Eng. has been publishing what he terms ‘ practi- 
cal hints on the treatment of several diseases,’ in 
which is found the following relation: ‘ A shoemaker, 
about 50, applied to me for relief from a complaint 
which he called horns—which were excrescences, 
very nearly resembling cockspurs, adhering to the 
skin in all the musctlar parts. They were all erect 
and completely embedded in the skin by the broadest 
end; the base hada fleshy, cartilaginous feel, which 
run up to a sharp bony point, resembling nothing so 
closely as the spur of a cock. They were mostly an 
inch in length, and some of them exceeded it..— Bos. 
ton Med. Jour. 


—— | ee 

Fauis Estimates.—We ate overrated by some, and 
underrated by others. We ae rarely rated at what 
we should be. 


—_— 

‘I have lived,’ said Dr. AdamClark, ‘to know that 
the great secret of human happness is this: Never 
suffer your energies to stagnate. The old adage of 
**teo many irons in the fire,’ conveys an abominable 
lie. You cannot have too many—oker, tongs, and 
all: keep them all a going.’ 


a 

I hope it will be written on the tablet: of your heart, 
in characters not to be effaced by ambition, avar- 
ice or pleasure, that the only sure and certain happiness 
to be found on this side ot the grave, is a consciousness 
of your own rectitude. All peace and hamefelt joy 
are the reward of virtue. And there is no applause in 
this world worth having unless it is crowned with our 
own.—Sir. J, E. Wilmot to his Son. 


—_ 
Patuetic.—A learned yous lady being asked at a 
tea-table if she used sugar, replied, “I have a dieboli- 
cal, invincible repugnance to sugar, for to my insensi- 
ble cogitations: upon the subject, the flavosity of the 
sugar nullifies the fiavosity of the tea, and renders jt 
vastly obnoxious !” 
———=—=>——— 

** Why don’t you wipe your nose, Tom?” said a lit- 
tle officious, pragmatical body, to a tall dolly old cod- 
ger, with a great blue spindling nose. “Oh! gad,” re- 
plied the latter, “f have, your honor, as far as I can 


reach !” 


ae ae 

Anecpors.--An elderly man, rather shabily dressed, 
met an indiv:dual in Chesnut street a day or two since, 
and holding before him the superscription of a letter 
said, “Can you tell me where I will find Mr. ——?” 
“Whatis he?” asked the person interrogated. The 
other somewhat pettishly replied, “oh, he’s nothing 
he’s a gentleman !” 





WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A gentleman called fora glass of beer the other day 
at a noted restaurateurs, and was served with a very 
diminutive tumbler. After paying for it, he remarked to 
mine host, that if he should get larger tumblers he 
would sell more beer!—N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 


mace psiensenicis 

Temrerance.—A Deacon, having joined a Temper. 
ance Society, refused to drink toddy with his neigh. 
bor, but would, for the sake of sociability, just dip a 
toasted cracker into it and eat that, saying that it 
would do as well, as he must not allow himself to 
take rum. The good deacon was a _ philosopher:~ 
the spirit being specifically lighter than the water, 
rises to the top and is readily absorbed by the cracker. 


—j———_— 

An English Earl at a ball at Portsmouth, was struck 
with the appearance of a lady—-was introduced and 
enchanted, in a breath—made love during the eountry 
dance, and an offer during supper. “I should have 
been very happy,” said the lady, “but I have seven 
deadly reasons against it.” So saying, she beckoned 
a gentleman near; this is my husband, Captain Coffin, 
and the father ot my six little Coffins.”— Bost. Post. 

—— 


Raruer Parapoxicat.—Victor Hugo, the French 
novelist, in describing one of his heroines, thua mora- 
lizes on one of her qualities in a truly French strain! 
“Poor girl! she had fine teeth,and she was fond of 
laughing, that she might show them the better. Now 
the maiden who isin too great a hurry to laugh, is on 
the high road to tears: for fine teeth spoil fine eyes.” 


a en 
Diogenes being asked of what beast the bite is most 
dangerous, answered, “Of wild beasts, that of a slar. 
derer ; of tame, that of a flatterer. 
—- 


One of the speakers at the Reform dinner at Hack- 
ney last year, in talking of the House of Lords, said, 
figuratively, that it should be cleansed like the Augean 
stable. One of the crowd cried out “ Wot stable 
was that? how was that stable cleaned?” “Oh,” 
said the speaker, “ by turning a river into it,” “ Non- 
sense,” replied the man, “ wouldn’t it be a great deal 
easier and better to turn the Lords into the river?” 


———<>——— 

New Year’s Anecdote.—A little girl was despatch. 
ed by her mother on New Year’s day, to wisha Ero. 
cer a “ Happy New Year,” with directions to tell him 
that she would “take the gift in molasses.” Accor- 
dingly she took a jug ar went to the stere and did 
her errand as follows: “ Marm told me to come and 
wish youa happy new year, and here’s a jug to put 
it in, 


——»-———— 
“What’s the matter with our pump, daddy ?” said 
a little chap, one cold morning this week. “ O child, 
it’s sick, with a cold in his head.”- “Well,” continued 
the lad, as he drew his sleeve across his nose, “ when 
it gets better it will run at the nose, wont it daddy vd 
” F aes so——use your handkercher you blockhead. 
a 


Pun Military.—A young ensign complaining of the 
smallness of the apartment at the barracks, after many 
attempts ata simile, compared them toa nutshell ; 
on which a friend congratulated him, as by dwelling 
in a nutshell, he had attained the rank of Kernal. 


i 

Polite manners add lustre to merit. Whatever ta- 
lents we possess, it we have not politeness, we sha 
fail of that esteem which otherwise those talents 
might procure. Some people are uncommonly dex- 
terous at portraying the foibles of others, and giving 
fuller scope to their own impertinence. ‘This is@ pro- 


pensity quite the reverse of true politeness, which Is 
careful never to offend, and which fails not to apolo- 
gise for the conduct of others, or at least to justify 





their intentions. 
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WIT AND 


THE COW'S DIRGE. 
Air," Tune the Old Cow died of.” 


The. cow ! the cow !—that butcher, death, 
in her kay-day appears, 

And interrupts her sweetest breath, 
Amid the cable tiers. 

No more she’ll stretch her dew-lapped neck, 
To low in thundering stave ; 

She’s gone from the deserted deck, 
Too low beneath the wave. 


The cow ! the cow!—and must our tea 
Go all unwhitened now ? 

No more in teat-@-teat shall be 
‘The milker and the cow; 

No more the cud, with look sedate, 
She'll, all contented chew ;— 

Alas! we now must ruminate— 
On what we are to do! 


The cow! the cow !—she’s in the sea, 
A thousand fathom deep; 

And sharks have joined in revelry, 
That carnival to keep. 

Oh! ’twould have cheered this mournful note, 
And soothed the general grief, 

Had timely knife across her throat 
Transformed her into beef. 


The cow! the cow !—-the zodiac weeps, 
And—oh lugubrious “sign !” 

Yon bull, whose eye moist sorrow steeps, 
Augments th’ entombing brine. 

She little dreamed that Taurus bent 
On her his glances keen, 

For, bashful still, she only went 
To sea, not to be seen. 


The cow! the cow !—she died that day, 
And tearful skies deplore her; 
Her death obstructs the “ milky way,” 
Though cream-to waves roll o’er her. 
Her moans were sad, her eyes aghast, 
One faint whisk gave her tail; 
And she the bucket kicked at last, 
Who'd often kicked the pail. 


The cow! the cow!—a few weeks more 
Had she contrived te stay; 

Her death had then been less a bore, 
That what it is to-day; 

For though we’ve one, “by ’r lady,” yet 
In vain for milk we try ; 

The best has overboard gone wet, 
The other has gone dry! 


a ————_— 
THE NEGRO WHO REFUSED TO BE FREE. 
In the Yemasse, there is quite an interesting, as 
well as amusing passage, illustrative of the attach- 
ment of a slave to his master. Hector had been the 
means of saving his master’s life; and for this good 
service he resolved to emancipate him. Accordingly 
he made a signal te Hector, who came forward with 
the dog Dugdale, which had been wounded with an 
arrow in the side, not seriously, but painfully, as was 
evident from the writhings and occasional moanings 
of the animal, while Hector busied himself plastering 
the wound with the resinous gum of the pine tree. 
Hector,” said his master, as he appreached, “ give 
me Dugdale. Hencetorward I shall take care of him 
myself,” 

_ “Sa! massa,” exclaimed the negro, with an expres- 
sion ot almost terrific amazement in his countenance. 
_ “Yes, Hector, you are now free. 1 give you your 
freedom, old fellow. Here is money too, and in 
charleston you shall have a house to live in for your- 


“No, massa, I ean’t sir—I can’t be free,” replied 
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the negro, shaking his head, and endeavouring to re- 

sume possession of the strong cord which secured the 

dog,, and which Harrison had taken into his own 
and. 

“Why can’t you, Hector? What do you mean? 
Am I not your master? Can’t I make you free, and 
don’t 1 tell you that 1 do make you free? From this 
moment you are your owl master.” 

“ Wha’ for, massa? Wha’ Hector done, you guine 
turn um off dis time o’ day ?” 

“Done! You have saved my life, old fellow—you 
have fought for me like a friend, and 1 am now your 
friead, and not any longer your master.” 

“* Ki, massa! enty you always been a frien’ to Hec- 
tor? Enty you gib um physic when he sick, and 
come see and talk wid um, and do ebbery ting he 
want you for do? What more you guine to do 
now ?’ 

“ Yes, Hector, I have done for you all this—but 1 
have done it because you were my slave, and because 
I was bound to do it.” 

“ Ah, you no want to be boun’ any longer. Da’s 
it! Lsee. You want Hector for eat acorn wid de 
hog, and take de swamp wid de Injia, enty ?” 

“ Not so, old fellow; but I cannot call you my 
slave when I would call you my friend. I shall get 
— slave to carry Dugdale, and you shall be 

ree. 

“1 dam to hell, massa, if I guine to be free !” roar- 
ed the adhesive black, ia a tone of unrestrainable de- 
termination. “I can’t loss you company, and who de 
debble Dugdale will let feed him like Hector? °Tis 
impossible, massa, and dere’s no use to talk about it. 
De ting aint right ; and enty I know wha kind of ting 
freedom is wid black man? Ha! you make Hector 
free, come wuss more nor poor buckrah—he tief out 
of de shop—he get drunk and lie in de ditch—den if 
sick come, he roll, he toss in de wet grass of de sta- 
ble. You come in de morning, Hector dead—and 
who know—he take no physic, he hab no parson— 
who know, I say, massa, but de debble find um fore 
any body else? No, massa—you and Dugdale berry 
ise company for Hector. I tank God he so good— 

no want any better.” 

The Negro ,was positive, and his master, deeply 
affected with this evidence of his attachment, turned 
away in silence, offering no further obstructions to the 
desperate hold which he then took of the wounded 
Dugdale. 


ee eel 
BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


A Rirveman.--A daring Tennesscean,with a blanket 
tied round him, and a hat with a brim of enormous 
breadth, who seemed to be fighting “on hisown hook,” 
disdaining to raise his rifle over the bank of earth, 
and fire in safety to his person, like his more wary fel- 
low soldiers, chose to spring, every time he fired, upon 
the breastwork, where, balancing himself, he would 
bring his rifle to his cheek, throw back his broad brim, 
take sight and fire, while the enemy were advancing 
to the attack, as deliberately as though shooting at a 
herd of deer; then leaping down on the inner side, he 
would reload, mount the works, cock his beaver, take 
aim, and crack again. “This he did,” said an Eng- 
lish officer, who was taken prisoner by him, and who 
laughingly related it as a good anecdote to captain 
D* * *, my informant above alluded to,—“ five times 
in rapid succession, as I advanced at the head of my 
company; and ine the grape whistled through the 
air over our heads, for the lite of me [ could not “4 
smiling at his grotesque demi-savage, demi-quaker fi- 
gure, as he threw back the broad flap of his castor to 
obtain a fair sight—deliberately raised his rifle—shut 
his left eye, and blazed away at us, I verily believe he 
brought one ofemy men at every shot.” 

As the British resolutely advanced, though columns 
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fell like the tall grain before the sickle at the fire of 
the Americans, this same officer approached at the 
head of his brave grenadiers, amid the rolling fire of 
musketry from the lines of his unseen foes, undaunt- 
ed and untouched.” “Advance, my men!” he shout- 
ed as he reached the edge of the fosse—“tollow me!” 
and, sword in hand, he leaped the ditch, and turning, 
amidst the roar and flame of a hundred muskets, to 
encourage his men, beheld to his surprise but a single 
man of his company upon his feet—more than fitty 
brave fellows, whom he had led so gallantly on to the 
attack, had been shot down. As he was about to leap 
back trom his dangerous situation, his sword was shi- 
vered in his grasp by a rifle ball, and at the same in- 
stant the daring ‘Tennessean sprang upon the parapet 
and levelled his deadly weapon at his breast, calmly 
observing, “Surrender, stranger, or I may perforate 
ye!” “Chagrined,” said the officer, at the close of his 
recital, “1 was compelled to deliver to the bold fellow 
my mutilated sword, and pass over into the American 
lines.’"—South West by a Yankee, 
—<g—__— 


A REMINISCENCE. 
From Captain Marryatt’s Diary of a Blase. 


WIT AND 


I was observing that I here met with a person whom 
I could not recollect, and, as usual, I continued to 
talk with him, trusting to my good fortune for the 
clue. Atlast it was given me. “ Do you recollect 
the little doctor and his wife, at Bangalore?” I did, 
and immediately recollected him. As the story of the 
doctor and his wile has often made me laugh, and as I 
consider it one of the best specimens of tit for tat, I 
will narrate it to my readers. 

A certain little army surgeon, who was stationed at 
Bangalore, had selected a very pretty little girl out of 
an invoice of young ladies, who had been freighted 
out on speculation. She was very tond of gaiety and 
amusement, and, after her marriage, appeared to be 
much fonder of passing away the night at a ball, than 
at the home of her little doctor. Nevertheless,although 
she kept late hours, in every respect she was very 
correct. ‘The doctor, who was a quiet, sober man, 
and careful of his health, preferred going to bed early 
and rising before the sun, to inhale the cool breeze of 
the morning. And as the lady seldom came home 
till past midnight, he was not very well pleased at 
being disturbed by her late hours. At last his patience 
was wearied out, and he told her plainly, that if she 
staid out later than twelve o’clock, he was resolved 
not to give her admittance. At this his young wife, 
who, like all pretty women, imagined that he never 
would presume to do any such thing, laughed heartily, 
and from the next ball to which she was invited, did 
not return till half-past two in the morning. As soon 
as she arrived at home, the palanquin-bearers knocked 
tor admittance, but the doctor, true to his word, put his 
head out of the window, and very ungallantly told his 
wile she might remain out all night. The lady coaxed, 
entreated, expostulated, and threatened, but it was 
allin vain. At last she screamed and appeared to be 
frantic, declaring that if not immediately admitted, 
she would throw herself into the well which was in 
the compound, not fifty yards from the bungalow. 
The doctor begged that she would do so, if that gave 
her any pleasure, and then retired from the window. 
His wife ordered the bearers to take her on her palan- 
quin to the well ; she got out, and gave her directions, 
and then slipped away up to the bungalow, and station- 
ed herself close to the door, against the wall. The bear- 
ers, in obedience to her directions, commenced crying 
out, as if expostulating with their mistress, and then 
detaching a large and heavy stone, two of them plung- 
ed it into the water, after which they all set up a howl 
of lamentation. Now the little doctor, notwithstand- 
ing all his firmness and nonchalance, Was not quite at 
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ease when he heard his wife express her determination. 
He knew her to be very entétée, and he remained on 
the watch. He heard the heavy plunge, followed 

by the shrieks of the palanquin bearers. ‘ Good God’ 
cried he, ‘is it possible ?’ and he darted out in his shirt 
to where they were all standing by the well. As 
soon as he had passed, his wife hastened in doors, 
locked, and made all fast, and shortly afterwards ap- 
peared at the window trom which her husband had 
addressed her. The doctor discovered the ruse when 
it was too late, It was now his turn to expostulate 
but how could he ‘ hope for mercy, rendering none?’ 
The lady was laconic and decided. “ At least, then, 
threw me my clothes,” said the doctor. “ Not even 
your slipppers, to protect you from the scorpions and 
centipedes,” replied the lady,-shutting the ‘ jalousie.’ 
At day-light, when the officers weie riding their Ara- 
bians, they discovered the poor little doctor pacing the 
verandah up and down in the chill of the morning, 
with nothing but his shirt to protect him. . Thus were 
the tables turned, but whether this ruse of the well 
ended well, whether the lady reformed, or the doctor 
conformed, I have never since heard.—Metropelitan. 


Cn pn 
OLD GRIMES?S SON. 


Old Grimes’ boy lives in our town, 
A clever lad is he ; 

He’s long enough if cut in half. 
To make two men like me. 


He has a sort of waggish look, 
And cracks a harmless jest ; 

His clothes are rather worse for wear, 
Except his Sunday best. 


He is a man of many parts, 
As all who know can tell, 

He sometimes reads the lists of Goods, 
And rings the Auction bell, 


He’s kind and liberal to the poor, 
That is, to number one; 

He sometimes saws a load of wood, 
And piles it when he’s done. 


He’s always ready for a job; 

(When paid,) what ere you choose, 
He’s often at the Colleges, 

And brushes boots and shoes. 


Like honest men, he pays his debts, 
No fears has he of duns 

At leisure he prefers to walk, 
But when in haste he runs. 


In all his intercourse with folks, 
His object is to please, 

His pantaloons curve out before, 
Just where he bends his knees. 


His life was written sometime since, 
And many read it through, 

And makes a racket when he snores, 
As other people do. 


When once oppressed he proved his blood, 
Not covered with the yoke, 

But now he sports a freeman’s cap, 
And when it rains, a cloak ! 

He’s dropped beneath a southern sky, 
He’s trod on northern snows, 

He’s taller by a foot or more, 
When standing on his toes, 


In church he credits all that’s said, 
Whatever preacher rise, 

They say he has been seen in tears, 
When dust got in his eyes. 

A man remarkable as this, 
Must sure immortal be, 

And more than all because he is 





Old Grimes’ posterity. 
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SPECIMENS OF A MODERN DICTIONARY. 


. Specimens of a Modern Dictionary. 

For the use of those who wish to understand the mean- 
ing of things as well as words. 

‘* A noble standard for language! to depend upon 
the caprice of every coxcomb, who, because words 
are the clothing of our thoughts, cuts them out and 
shapes them as he pleases, and changes them oftener 
than he changes his dress!"— T'he Tatler. 

Absurdity.— Any thing advanced by our opponents, 
contrary to our own practice, or above our compre- 
hension. 

Accomplishments.—In women, all that can be sup- 
plied by the dancing-master, music-master, mantua- 
maker, and milliner. Jn men, tying a cravat, talking 
nonsense, playing at billiards, dressing like a groom, 
and driving like a coachman. 

Advice—Almost the only commodity which the 
world refuses to receive, although it may be had gratis, 
with an allowance to those who take a quantity. 

Ambiguity’—A quality deemed essentially neces- 
sary in diplomatic writings, acts of parliament, and 
law proceedings. 

Antiquity.—The youth, nonage, and inexperience 
of the world, invested, by a strange blunder, with the 
reverence due to the present times, which are its true 
old age. Antiquity is the young miscreant who mas- 
sacred prisoners taken in war, sacrificed human beings 
to idols, burnt them in Smithfield,as heretics or witches, 
believed in astrology, demonology, wi'chcraft,and every 
exploded folly and enormity, although his example be 
still gravely urged as a rule of conduct, and a standing 
argument against any improvement upon the “wisdom 
of our ancestors.” 

Ape.—The author of the fall of man according to 
Dr. Adain Clarke, who informs us that the tempter of 
our first parents was an orang-outang, not a serpent. 

Appetite——A relish bestowed upon the poorer 
classes that they may like what they eat, while it is 
seldom enjoyed by the rich although they may eat 
what they like. * 

_Argument.—With fools, passion, vociferation, or 
violence ; with ministers, a majority; with kings, the 
sword ; with men of sense, a sound reason. 

Bait.—One animal impaled upona hook, in order 
to torture a second for the amusement of a third. 

Bar. The independence of the—Like a ghost, a 
thing much talked of and seldom seen. 

Barrister—One who sometimes makes his gown 
a cloak for brow-beating and putting down a witness, 
who but tor this protection might occasionally knock 
down the barrister. 

Bed.—An article in which we are born and pass 
the happiest portion of our lives, and yet one which 
we never wish to keep. 

Beer, Small._—See Water. 
acl thon —The only thing that gains by a transla- 

n. 

Blushing.— A practice least used by those who 

ave most occasion for it. 

Book.—A thing formerly put aside to be read, and 
now read to be put aside. 

Box, Opera,—A small enclosure wherein the upper 
classes assemble twice a week for the pleasure of 

earing one another, and seeing the music. 

rain.—An autographical substance, which, ac- 
cording to the phrenologists, writes his own charac- 
ter upon the exterior skull in legible bumps and bosses. 

Breath.—Air received into the lungs for the pur- 
poses of smoking, whistling, &c. 


Bumper-toasts.—See Drunkenness, Ill-health, and 


Cabbage.—See Tailor. 
Calf—The young John Bull. 
Cant.—T he characteristic of Modern England. 


eneerena remedy for boiled mutton, and low 
s, 


e 
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Carbuncle.—A fier trea pon in the bottom of 


mines and the face of drunkar 

Chicane.—See Law. 

Cider.—See Champaigne, American. 

Coffin.—The cradle in which our second childhood 
is laid to pis 
Cottage.—Supposed to be the abode of happiness by 
all except those who live in it. 

Dandy.—A fool who is vain of being the lay-figute 
of some fashionable tailor, and thinks the wealth of 
his wardrobe will conceal the poverty of his ideas ; 
though, like his long-eared brother in the lion’s skin, 
he is betrayed as soon as he opens his mouth. 

Debates.—An useless wegging of tongues where 
the noses have been already counted. 

Dice.—Playthings which the devil sets in motion 
when he wants a new supply of knaves, beggars, and 
suicides. 

Ditch.—A place in which those who have taken 
too much wine are apt to take a little water. 

Duty.—-Financially,a tax which we pay to the pub- 
lic excise and customs; morally, that which we are 
very apt to excise in our private customs. 

cho.~-The shadow of sound. 
‘ Edition third or fourth.—See the title page of the 
rst. 

Egotism.—Suffering the private I to be too much in 
ee eye. 

Tbow.—'That part of the body which it is most 
dangerous to shake. 

Enthusiasm.—-Spiritual intoxication. 

Envy.--The way in which we punish ourselves for 
being inferior to others. : 

ee who lives to eat instead of eating 
to live. 

Etymology.—Sending vagrant words back to their 
own parish. 

Extempore.-—A premeditated impromptu. 

Fables, A:sop’s.-—Giving human intellects to brutes, 
in imitation of nature, who sometimes gives brutes 
intellects to men. 

Face—The silent echo of the heart. 

Faction.—Any party out of power. 

Fashion.—The voluntary slavery which leads us to 
think, act, and dress according to the judgment of 
fools and the caprice of coxcombs. 

Felicity —The horizon of the heart, which is al- 
ways receding as we advance towards it. 

ishery.—The agriculture of the sea. 

Fool.—W hat a top sees in the looking-glass. 

Foxhunting.—Tossing up for lives with a fox. 

Friend, real.—One who will tell you of your faults 
and follies in prosperity, and assist you with his hand 
and heart in adversity. See Black Swan. 

Frown.—Writing the confession of a bad passion 
with an eyebrow. 

Gaming.—See Beggar and Suicide. 

Gastronomy.—The religion of those who make a 
God of their bellies. 

Glory.—Sharing with plague, pestilence, ,andefa- » 
mine, the honour of destroying your species; and 
participating with Alexander’s horse the pleasure of 
transmitting your name to posterity. : 

Gold.— Dead earth, for which many man sacrifice 
life, and lose heaven. aris 

Goosequill—A little tube which, in the hands of 
modern dramatists, seems to have the power of re. 
producing its parental hisses. 


al 


Cn 
An ill-looking fellow being asked how he could ac- 
count for Nature’s forming him sougly. ‘Nature was 
not to blame,’ said he, ‘for when I was two monsis 
old, I was considered the handsomest child in the 
neighborhood, but my nurse, the slut, oneday swapped 
me away for another boy just to please a friend of 





hers, whose child wagmather plain looking.” 









































*frontiers of Lucania and Apulia, sixty-three years be- 
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CrassicaL Famity Lisrary.—The Harpers have 
just published Nos. 18 and 19 of their Classical Family 

ibrary, containing the translation of Horace, by Dr. 
Francis. An appendix is added, containing transla- 
tions of various odes, &c. by Ben Johnson, Cowley, 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Swift, Byron, Chat- 
terton and others. : 

The merits of Horace, as a classic writer, are too 
well known to require even a passing remark. From 
his biography, prefixed to this work, we learn that 
this great poet was born at Venusia, a town on the 


fore the Christian Era. His father was a freedman 
and a tax-gatherer, who nevertheless gave him a li- 
beral education at Rome. During his abode in that 
city, the assassination of Caesar and the consequent 
troubles occurred; and Brutus, on his march to 
Macedonia, took with him Horace, then in his twenty- 
third year, and gave him the rank of military tribune. 
After the war the paternal estate of Horace was con- 
fiscated, and the young poet was thrown upon the 
world dependant upon his own resources. is early 
talents procured for him the intimacy of Virgil and 
Varius, through whose influence be was noticed and 
patronised by Mecaenas. By Mecaenas, Horace was 
recommended to Augustus, who loaded him with 
honors, and selected him to compose the hymn to be 
sung in honor of Apollo and Diana at the Secular 
Games. This poem is said to be a composition of 
high intrinsic excellence. 
orace died A.C. 9, in the 57th year of this age, 
and three weeks after the decease of his early friend 
Mecaenas, leaving all his earthly possessions to Au- 
gee His works have always been numbered among 
the most valuable remains of antiquity. It we may 
rely on the judgment of his commentators, he has 
united in his lyric poetry the enthusiasm of Pindar, 
the majesty of Alcaeus, the tenderness of Sappho, 
and the charming levitiesof Anacreon. Many ot his 
odes are varied with irony and satire, delicacy and 
humour, and ease and pleasantry, and his diction is 
invariably pure, his expressions animated, and his 
numbers harmonious, 
From the appendix we extract two translations of 
Homer’s ode to the Fountain Bandusia, to exhibit the 
character of the original and the varied style of the 


translators. 
ODE. 


BY JOHN CAM HOBHOUSE, ESQ. 
Oh fount! with fair unruffled face 
More clear than crystal and more bright than glass; 
To thee my only bowl shall pour 
The sweet libation crown’d with man 
To thee a sportive kid shall bleed, 
Proud of the spreading honours of his head; 
Who meditates the angry shock, 
For some first love the fairest of the flock. 
In vain! for Venus will not save— 
His youthful blood shall tinge thy azure wave. 
Not Pheebus, with his summer beams, 
Can penetrate thy shade, and gild thy streams ; 
But ever from the dogstar’s heat 

The wearied herds aire thy green retreat. 
Let other bards their fountains sing, 

A bard shall love and celebrate thy spring ; 
The secret shelter of thy wood, 

And bubbling rills that fall into thy flood. 


SAME ODE, 


BY. J. WARTON,. 


a flower. 
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Of richest wines belong, . 

And fairest flowers of spring ; 

To thee a chosen victim will I slay, 

A kid, who glowing in lascivious youth, 

Just blooms with budding horn, 

And with vain thought elate 

Yet destines future war: but, ah! too soon 
His reeking blood with crimson shall enrich 
Thy pure translucent flood, 

And tinge thy crystal clear. 

Thy sweet recess the sun in midday hour 
Can ne’er invade, thy streams the labour’d ox 
Refresh with cooling draught, 

And glad the wand’ring herds. 

Thy name shall shine, with endless honours graced, 
While on my shell I sing the nodding oak, 
That o’er thy cavern deep 

Waves his imbowering head. 


—— 
TANNER’s AMERICAN T'RAVELLER.—Mr. H. 8S. Tan. 
ner, of this city, has just published, in a neat 18 mo. of 
150 pages, “The American Traveller, or Guide 
through the United States,” embellished with a beav. 
tiful engraving of the Falls of Niagara, views of 
Breed’s Hill, near Boston, Mauch Chunk, Pa. West 
Point, N. Y. Water Works, Pa. Brandywine Light 
House, a large and complete Map of the United 
States, and smaller Maps of Baltimore, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia.. The present is the second 
edition of this work, enlarged and improved. The 
large map contains references to all the prominent ca- 
nals, rail-roads and travelling routes in the United 
States, with tables of distances, &c. and the letter 
press of the work, furnishes a great variety of infor- 
mation, valuable to travellers, ‘The whole compend- 
ium forins an interesting companion for all who tra- 
vel, either for business or pleasure. 


—_—_—< ——_—__ 
From Carey & Hart, we have the Naval Sketch 
Book, by the author of “Tales of a Tar,” and Ran. 
dom Recollections of the House of Commons. The 
first is an admirable sketch of the incidents and ad- 
ventures usually connected with the service, soserved 
up to as to be delightfully interesting to a landsman; 
and the second is a well written sketch of all the 
leading members Of the British House of Commons. 
From this book we make a short extract, exhibiting 
the degree of disorder which sometimes prevails in 
well-regulated legislative bodies. 


A Scene in the House of Commons.—I shall allude 
to one more scene of this kind. It occurred towards 
the close of last session. An Hon. Member, whose 
name I suppress, rose amidst the most tremendous 
uproar to address the flouse. He spoke, and was 
received as nearly as the confusion enabled me to 
judge as follows :—* I rise sir,—(ironical cheers, min- 

led with all sorts of zoological sounds.) —I rise, Sir, 
or the purpose of stating that I have—(‘oh! oh! 
Bah!’ and sounds resembling the bleating of sheep, 
mingled with loud laughter.) Hon, Gentlemen may 
endeavour to put me down by their unmannerly in- 
terruptions, but I have a duty to perform to my con- 
—(ironical cheers, loud coughing, mening and 
yawning, extended to an incredible length, followed 
by bursts of laughter.) I say, Sir, I have constituents 
who on this occasion expect that I—(cries of ‘should 
sit down,’ and shouts of laughter.)’ They expect, Sir, 
that on a question of such importance—(‘ O-0-a-U, 
and laughter, followed by cries of ‘Order! order 
from the Speaker.) I tell Hon. Gentlemen, who 
choose to conduct themselves in such a way, that 
am not to be put down by—(groans, coughs, sneez- 
ing, hems, and various animal sounds, some of which 
closely imitated the yelping of a dog, and the aqueak- 









Ye waves, that gushing fall with purest stream, 
Bandusian fount! to whom the products sweet, 





ing of a pig, interspersed with peals of laughter.) I 
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ease, of the crowing of a cock, was so remarkably 
good, that not even the most staid and orderly Mem- 
bers in the House could preserve their gravity, The 
laughter which followed drowned the Speaker's cries 
of * order, order.” : 

“I say, Sir, this is most unbecoming conduct on 
the part of an assembly calling itself do—(‘I bow 
wow wow,’ and burst of laughter.) Sir, may I ask, 
have Hon. Gentlemen, who can—(‘ mew-mew,’ and 
renewed laughter.)—Sir, I claim the protection of the 
Chair. (The Speaker here again rose and called out 
‘order, order,’ in a loud and angry tone, on which 
the uproar in some measure subsided.) If Honorable 
Géntlemen will only allow me to make one observa- 
tion, L will not trespass further on their attention, but 
sit down at once. (This was followed by the most 
tremendous cheering in earnest.) I only beg to say, 
Sir, that I think this a most dangerous and unconsti- 
tutional measure and will therefore vote against it.” 
The Honorable Gentleman then resumed his seat 
amidst deafening applause. 


a : 
From Carey, Lea & Blanchard we have received 
Agnes De Mansfeldt, a historical tale, by ‘Thomas 
Colley Grattan, author of “ Highways and Byways,” 
and several other popular novels; and The Heavens, 
by R. Mudie, being a popular treatise on Astronemy. 
Grattan’s new work in highly commended by the 
leading English critics, and the few chapters we have 
been enabled to read, have left a very favourable im. 
pression, as to the skill and power of the author. The 
Cenlien on the Heavens, is a deeply interesting pro- 
uction. 


i 

The Harpers have sent us Rosamond, with other 
stories, by Maria Edgeworth, and The Club Book, 
being original tales, by a number of the best English 
writers—each complete in one volume. Rosamond is 
one of Miss Edgeworth’s best works; itis adapted to the 
comprehension, and designed for the improvement of 
youth, in promoting which no modern writer has 
been more successful than Maria Edgeworth. The 
stories are fascinating to children, and not less amu- 
ing in incident than they are instructive in advice, 

The Club Book isa collection of original tales, 
seventeen in number, by James, Galt, Tyrone Power, 
Picken, Jerdan, Gower, Moir, Cunningham, Hogg, 
Ritchie and others. The volume comprises upwards 
of five hundred pages of close reading matter, of the 
most popular character, and is sold at the low price 
of fifty cents per copy. Mr. Power’s tale of the 
‘Gipsey of the Abruzzo,” is alone worth double the 
money. 
_ The Harpers have also issued, as numbers 75 and 
6 of their valuable Family Library, “A lite of 
Washington,” by James K. Paulding, Esq. embellish- 
ed with engravings. This work is addressed par- 
licularly to the youth of ourcountry, for whose moral 
improvement the author seems especially anxious. 
He states in his preface, that in penning this work, 

his desire was to enlist the affections—to call forth 
their love as well as their veneration, for the great 
and good man whose life and actions he has attempt- 
¢d to delineate; and in so doing he has appealed rather 
to the feelings of nature than to the judgment of 
criticism.” We most heartily commend the work to 
our readers, as a truly valuable production. 

All the publications of the Harpers, may be obtain. 
¢d in this city of Mr. H. Perkins, Chesnut street. 

———<———— 


ANTIQUITIES OF AMERICA, 


; It is announced in the Providence Journal, that 
the Danish Royal Society of Northern Antiquities, 
are about to publish a work on the Antiquities of 

Merica, containing a collection of the accounts ex- 
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tant in ancient Ieelandic and other Scandinavian 
manuscripts, relative to voyages of discovery to North 
America, made by the Scandinavians, in the 10th and 
following centuries. 

It is stated that the Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety has been in correspondence, more than five 
years, with the Danish Society, upon some of the 
topics to be treated of in the proposed new work.— 
{t will no doubt prove a work of singular interest, 
especially to antiquarians and all others who feel an 
interest in the early history of the American continent. 
The annexed paragraphs are extracts from one of the 
last letters from the Danish Society. 

The intelligence which our ancient literary monu- 
ments embody respecting the DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, 


BY THE ScaNDINAVIANS, and their -voyages thither at ~ 


a period long antecedent to the era of Columbus, has 
not hitherto received that consideration which it 
merits, it occurring but to few to look to the North of 
Europe for information on that head. It is, however, 
unquestionable that those remains comprise testimo- 
ny, the most autheutic and irrefragable, to the fact, that 
North America was actually discovered by the North 

men towards the close of the 10th century, visited b 

them repeatedly during the 11th and 12th (some oY 
them even settlingthere as colonists,) rediscovered to- 

ward the close ot the 13th, and again repeatedly re. 
sorted to in the course of the 14th; and that the Chris- 
uan religion was established there not only among the 
Scandinavian emigrants, but, in all probability, like- 
wise among other tribes previously, or at all events, 
then sealed in those regions. 

. * * + * * . 

What serves in no small degree to enhance the va- 
lue of the ancient writings, is the great apparent pro- 
bability, amounting indeed almost to certainty, that 
it was a knowledge of these facts that prompted the 
memorable expedition of Columbus himself, which 
terminated in his discovery of the New World—for 
it is a well authenticated fact, that the great naviga- 
tor visited Iceland in the year 1477, on which occa- 
sion he could scarcely fail to obtain some information 
from its inhabitants, particularly its clerical tunctiona- 
ries, with whom, according to the custom of the time, 
he probably conversed in Latin, respecting the voyages 
of their ancestors to those regions. 

—— 

A neat little volume has just been published by 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard, under the title of A 
Lady's Gift, or Woman as.she ought to be, from the 

n of Jane Kindesly Stanford, author of “The 
Stoic.” This work has for its motto the annexed 
sentence from the writings of Hannah More: 

“IT am acquainted with a great many very good 
wives who are so notable and so managing, that they 
make a man anything but happy; and I know a great 
many others who sing, and play, and paint, and cut 
paper, and are so accomplished, that they have no 
time to be agreeable, and no desire to be useful.” 

_ ‘The object of the Gift appears to be to expose and 
illustrate the folly of such conduct, and to inculcate 
sound precepts, calculated to enhance the female 
character and render worgan what “she ought to 
be.” We commend the little work to the earnest at- 
tention of our female readers. 

—a——— 

Messrs. Key & Biddle have just published a small 
volume entitled “ Sacred History of the Deluge, illus- 
trated and corroborated by Tradition, Mythology and 
Geology, adapted to courses of scripture study in col- 
leges and higher seminaries, and to general use, by 


Francis Fellows, A. M., with an introductory essay b 

the Rev. Chauncey Colton, D. D., President of Bristol 
College.” This work evidences much attentive re- 
search, and the elucidation of the text is full of pro- 
fitable remarks. The subject is most skilfully handled, 
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and the whole production is eminently creditable to 
the names associated with its authorship. 

Key & Biddle have also just published the first 
number of a new musical work, entitled “ Sacred 
Melodies, adapted to the Psalms and Hymns of the 
It is arranged in four 

rts, with an accompaniment for the Organ or Piano 
‘orte. ‘he number before us is beautifully printed, 
me dedicated to the Right Rey. William White, 


The same publishers have also issued the first num- 
ber of a similar work, entitled, “* Gems of Melody, 
adapted to the versified extracts from the Psalms ot 
David; and also to a selection of Devotional 
Hymns.” ‘The whole have been prepared by E. Ives, 
jun., Principal of the Philadelphia Musical Seminary, 
a peas who deserves great credit for his zealous 
labours in increasing the taste for music in this city. 
Both publications cannot fail to be generally acceptable 
10 those who have an ear for melody. 
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Carey & Hart have in press, and are about to pub- 
lish, a number of new and interesting works, among 
which are the following—My Aunt Pontypool— 
Memoir of Grammont—The Disinherited and En- 
snared, by the author of “ Flirtation”’~-The Man 
of Honvur—Capt. Back’s Journal of the Arctic Land 
Expedition—Tales of a Sea Port town, by Chorley 
Agnes Serle, by the author of “The Heiress” 
Tales of the Wars of Montrose, by the Ettrick Shep. 
herd—T'he Magician, by Leitch Richie—Snarleyyow, 
or the Dog Fiend, by Capt. Marryatt, and the Actress 
of Padua, and other Tales, by R. Penn Smith, Esq, 
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The annexed notice of Lewis’s Arithmetic, a 
third edition of which has just been published by 
Kimber & Sharpless, of this city, is from the pen of a 
gentleman well qualified 1o judge of the merits of 
such a work. The Arithmetic is divided into two 
parts, the first treating of all the most uselul practical 
rules of the science, and the second of the less useful 
practical rules, with a general view of the theory, 
and solutions of all the difficult questions in the work. 


“ The Arithmetical Expositor ; or a Treatise on the 
theory and practice of Arithmetic, suited to the 
Commerce of the United States, by Enoch Lewis.” 


The third editien of this excellent and scientific 
work, much improved by its ingenious and worthy au- 
thor, is just published by Kimber & Sharpless, No. 8 
South Fourth street. The work presents in addition 
to the rules of Arithmetic, which are laid down with 
great clearness and illustrated by adequate examples, 
a general view of the theory of the science, and con- 
cise solutions of the most difficult questions. It is 
_perhaps as well calculated to make sound and scien- 
tific arithmeticians, as any: book extant. But it will 
do more than this. By interweaving in the problems 
a great variety of important facts relating to almost 
every subject, the author imparts to the learner of 
Arithmetic, something more than the mere principles 
of an abstract science, He becomes acquainted with 
much statistical information, many curious facts, and 
the dates of historical eras and remarkable events. 
Nothing perhaps could be better suited to excite in 
the youthful mind that intense curiosity for general 
knowledge, which leads to such valuable results in 
after life. No intelligent parent, no competent teacher 
can examine this work without being convinced of 
its happy superiority in these respects over the books 
in vogue. 

But it is not only to parents and teachers that this 
performance can be warmly recommended, but to the 
rberchant and lawyer, for its full information upon 
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the subject of coins, exchanges, and the legal tonnage 
of ships. To supply what is desirable upon these 
and other kindred topics, the respectable author is 
well qualified by his own liberal attainments. That 
part of the work which relates to gold coins, has, 
with much intelligence, adapted the values of foreign 
coins to the Act ot Congress of 1834, fixing the 
standards of American coins. The section of ex. 
changes, contains extensive and accurate tables of 
the values of the various coins used in the different 
countries of Europe. ‘The mode of ascertaining the 
legal tonnage of vessels is set forth in a satisfactory 
manner and with great simplicity. The writer ex. 
presses the opinion, with much confidence, that the 
present work must be eminently useful, as a book of 
reference to the professional and business man, at the 
same time that it must be greatly serviceable to the 
cause of general education, 

A few examples are subjoined of the mode in which 
various and useful knowledge is imparted in the pro. 
blems through the treatise. 


(QuEstions, page 19.—From the Christian era to 
the council of Nice was 325 years; from that time to 
the birth of Mahomet 244; thence to the first crusade 
520; from that to the discovery of America 403; 
thence to the Declaration of American Independence 
284; and from that time to the abolition of the Afn- 
can slave trade 31. In what year of the Christian 
era did this last event take place ? 

Page 23.—The Arabian or Indian method of nota- 
tion, is supposed to have been brought into France 
about the year 960, and the science o! fluxions was 
invented by Newton in 1665, what was the interval? 

Page 37.—The Israelites are computed to have 
taken possession of Canaan about 1448 years before 
the Christian era, and the Jewish state was overturn- 
ed by the Romans, in the year 70, How many gene- 
rations passed during the interval, allowing 33 years 
to a generation? 

Page 53.—T he great bell at Moscow, the largest in 
the world, weighs 198 tons,2 cwt. 1 qr.; the bell at 
Oxford, the largest in England, weighs 7 tons, 1] cwt. 
3 qrs.4 lb. ; St. Paul’s bell at London, 2 tons, 5cwt.1] 
qr. 22 Ib.; and the town of Lincoln, 4 tons, 16 cwt. 3 
qrs. 18 lb.; what is the sum of their weights? 

Page 68.—The air of our atmosphere consists of 
nitrogen gas, and oxygen gas, chemically combined 
in the Eeornee of 77 parts, by weight of the former, 
to 23 of the latter; how many pourds of oxygen gas 
are contained in 6 cwt. 1 qr. of atmospheric air? 

Page 120.—'The American eagle contains 247. 5 
grains of pure gold, and 164 eagles are equivalent to 
133. 5 English guineas, how many tons of pure gold 
would be required to pay the British national debt, of 
863,751,990 guineas. 





Earn Grimes.—Some thirty or forty years since, 
there lived in the “ Heart of this Commonwealth,” 4 
notorious character by the name and style of “ Crazy 
Grimes,” familiarly called “ Eaph Grimes,” whose 
sole study and delight was mischief. One day Eaph 
took it into his head to disturb the Court of Justice, 
towards which he harbored a deadly enmity, for hav- 
ing on a former occasion, caused his ears to be crop- 
ped on the pillory; and with this view, mounting his 
horse with boots and spurs, and pressing the latter 
into the sides of his steed, rode kim furiously into 
Court, then sitting on the ground floor of the ol 
Court House, driving the court, bar and jury, from 
their peaceful seats, and filling the house with terror 
and consternation—the rider all the while leaning back 
on his saddle, and apparently reining in his horse with 
all his might, cried out, “wo, wo, wo, you headstrong, 
lawless devil, I'll see that justice is done you, if I can 
ever get you out of this court house.”—Lynn Record. 
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